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(Chapters from Vol. IT) 


IMA’S fondest hopes were not justified by the Revolution. He was 
alone —as before. Mother always came home very late at night, 
when he was asleep. She would move noiselessly about the room cooking 

the next day’s dinner on the kerosene stove. Finished with this, she would wrap 
the pots and pans carefully in an old woollen coat and disappear, leaving a note 
on the table. 


Mother’s handwriting was tiny and hard to read, but her instructions were al- 
ways the same; and Tima looked anxiously for only one thing—the final words 
saying that she loved and missed him. . 

To ensure that he woke up when she came home, Tima tied empty tins to the 
doorknob. But Mother had learned to open the door so carefully that not a single 
tin so much as tinkled. 


Tima had thought: revolution and happiness must be the same. But what hap- 
piness was there if his parents were busier now than they had been the old re- 
gime? Didn’t the inevitable “must” order their lives even more strictly than be- 
fore? . 
There were no more than forty people in the Bolshevik organization on the day 

when Ryzhikov, the chairman of the Revolutionary Committee, proclaimed the 
Socialist Revolution on Freedom Square. So it was pointless of the Socialist Revo- 
| lutionaries and Mensheviks to claim that the Bolsheviks had seized power by 
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force like conspirators. How could a mere forty people seize power when the com- 
pounded battalion at the disposal of the local council was no less than four hun- 
dred strong. Only thousands and thousands could make a revolution. And thousands 
there had really been, thousands who were led by the Bolsheviks and were sure that 
everything they said was right. 
And now the Bolsheviks had a job to do—to teach those thousands to use their 
power correctly. 
_ But even Tima very well knew that neither his parents nor their older Party 
comrades had ever been in charge of anything. On the contrary, all their lives they 
had been driven from pillar to post, imprisoned and exiled, while those who be: 
longed to the other political parties had seized important posts in the local councils 
under the Provisional Government and become highly placed officials altogether 
unwilling to heip the Bolsheviks. 
For some days Tima’s mother had gone to the !ocal council office for 
information on the economic situation of the uyezd, but the clerks would only 
give her the data of former years. So there was nothing for it but to come to 
the place at night and hunt for the documents in the bookcases and files by 
herself. 
For two evenings afterwards she had sat at home writing. Tima was so glad 
every time she asked him in a tired voice to make her a cup of tea. 
He imagined his mother making a powerful speech like Yegor Kosnachev at 
a meeting about the world revolution and the future happiness of mankind. But 
all she did was to keep clicking the abacus buttons to and fro, whispering figures 
anxiously and doing many sums on scraps of paper. She waved him impatiently 
aside. when he advised her to finish her speech with some revolutionary 
poetry. 
She was out of sorts when she returned after her report to the Revolutionary 
Committee. Father came home in no better mood. 
“It’s a good, conscientious job you’ve done, Varya, as a statistician!” he 
soothed with, a heartiness that did not altogether ring true. : 
“But as a Communist, you’ve made an unpardonable blunder, ” he added sober- 
ly, plucking at his beard as usual. “How could you go by official data? There’s 
politics in figures too! They’ve been doctored to hide the extent of economic chaos 
iu a uyezd. You should have checked everything on the spot,” he concluded 
strictly. 
“That’s a fine advice,” Mother retorted. “How could I, all by myself?” 
“You needn’t have done it all by yourself.” 
“But you know that the clerks have been sabotaging!” she objected hotly. 


“Why bother with the clerks? Take fuel, for instance.... You could have asked 
the workers of the saw-mill to help. Or take the matter of flour.... You could have 
had the help of the longshoremen. ” 

“It’s awful, the way I flopped!” Mother half sobbed. 


“What about me, Varya? Did I do any 

better?” Father said sadly. “I made a search 

of the old Officers’ Club by:night and found 
nothing at all. And in the daytime the fur- 
nace-man came and said: ‘Why don’t you 
ask the people who work here? Whose side 
do you think we are on>’ And so it turned 
out that there was an ammunition dump 
there after all. It was so awkward.” 

Tima hated to hear his parents admitting 
their weaknesses and faults. It was ‘not only 
at home, that they spoke that way, but, 
probably, at the Revolutionary Committee 
too. No, they would never make real chiefs. 
Now, take Yegor Kosnachev: he was a real 
leader, known to everyone in town. 

Only last Sunday, ~he was the main 
figure in the pageant, The Storming of the 
Bastille, held on Freedom Square. Right 
in the middle of the square they had built 
a snow fortress with toothed rectangular 
battlements defended by rather shame- 
faced Red Guards. They were wearing blue 
cardboard triangles over their hats and 
tri-coloured paper ribbons pinned to their 
sheepskins. Other Red Guards who wore 
red bunting on their lapels instead of rib- 
bons were supposed to be the rebellious 
people. 

At Kosnachev’s signal, the band struck 
up the Marseillaise and the Red Guards with 
the red bunting promptly fell upon the Red 
Guards with the blue triangles, and there 
was an awful tussle. Red banner in his hand, 
Kosnachev climbed to the turret by a 
wooden ladder, ordered the Red Guards with 
the blue triangles to give way to the attack- 
ers and then delivered a beautiful speech. 


The Red Guards then carried him about on’ 


high with the red banner flying all the time. 
There were many new volunteers signing up 
with Kosnachev to join the workers’ bat- 
talions after that. 

It was Yegor Kosnachev, too, who opened 
the first picture gallery in the old Excise- 


Vadim Kozhevnikoy was born 
in [1909 in the town of Narym, 
western Siberia, to which his par- 
ents had been exiled for their revo- 
lutionary activities by the  tsar- 
ist government. His childhood 
was spent in Siberia. In 1925, he 
matriculated at Moscow  Uni- 
versity, joining the literary-ethno- 
logical faculty. After graduation, 
he worked with various news- 
papers and magazines. 

Kozhevnikov came to be a 
writer in the thirties when the So- 
viet people were mastering new en- 
gineering technique and laying the 
foundations of giant industrial en- 
terprises. As a _ correspondent of 
Moscow newspapers and maga- 
zines, he travelled to various con- 
struction sites and collective farms, 
visited the remote border posts, 
met skilful craftsmen, the Comso- 
mol shockworkers and wrote about 
the people whose heroic labour was 
transforming a backward agrarian 
country into an industrial power. 
That is how his first collection of 
essays and short stories, Conversa- 
tions by Night (1939), came to be 
written. Though of unequal literary 
merit, these writings are captivat- 
ing for their vitality and truth- 
fulness. 
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Department and personally guided the visi- 
tors about. 

“Here, Comrades, you see before you the 
copy of a work of art painted by a great Rus- 
sian artist. It is dedicated to the great crying 
truth about the.eternal suffering of a 
titanic people forced to haul the barge 
of the Russian Empire with their mighty 
shoulders. ” 

And the visitors, the workers from the 
brick yards, the tar distillers and gold pros- 
pectors from the taiga, the bargemen from 
the raflstmen’s creek, and the bearded peas- 
ants from the remotest villages stared at 
the replica of the masterpiece overawed. 

“That Party man of yours must have 
painted that picture straight off the people!” 
a huge taiga fellow with a badly frost-bitten 
face said in a thick scraping voice, raising 
a hand in a mitten as big as a dog. “It’s all 
from the heart what he’s painted there!” 
He paused and added _ thoughtfully: 
“It’s a hard job, hauling barges like that.” 

Kosnachev was not disturbed by the 
fact that there.were many vulgar pictures 
in the gallery, testifying to the low tastes 
of their owners. He had dealt with. them by 
attaching labels to them with very apt and 
sarcastic remarks. 

It was he too who had organized the En- 
lightenment Club at the former house of the 
bishop. 


During the Patriotic War, Va- 
dim Kozhevnikov was an army. wri- 
ter_and journalist. His correspond- 
ence and short stories then fre- 
quently appeared in the columns 
of the Pravda, the army news- 
papers and in book form. 

After the war, the writer paid 
several visits to the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic. It was his impres- 
sions of these trips and his numer- 
ous meetings with Chinese workers, 
peasants and intellectuals that 
prompted his books, The People of 
New China (1954) and A Thousand 
Chin (1955). 

During the past years the writ- 
er was engaged with his novel, 
Meeting the Dawn, largely based 
on the impressions of his childhood. 

The story is told by the boy, 
Tima Sapozhkoyv. His parents were 
Bolshevik revolutionaries, exiled 
to Siberia. On the eve of the Octo- 
ber Revolution they were forced to 
go underground and Tima, left 
alone, was turned over to an 
orphanage. 

Then came the October Revolu- 
tion and Tima at last found him- 
self with his parents again. 

The chapters of the novel we 
publish below describe the life of 
the Sapozhkovs in the first year 
of the Revolution and their part 
in the creation of a new life in a 
remote taiga town. 


He had induced the artist Kuchumov who had taught woodcarving at the or- 
phanage to make two figures—that of a worker and a peasant—out of the snow, 


in front of the building. When water had been 
like statues of marble. 


poured over them they came to look 


Every morning Kuchumov diligently swept the snow from his masterpieces. 

Also, it was Kesnachev who had staged Gorky’s play The Lower Depths. 
Instead of having intermissions the artists came before the curtain between the 
acts and appealed to the audience for support of Soviet power so that a new life 


could be built in place of the old. 


Afterwards, someone from the audience—previously coached by the active 
members of the club—got on the stage and pleaded with the actors not to distress 
themselves any longer, because now that the people were in power the disinherit- 
ed would no longer have to suffer and be trodden upon. 
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There were great crowds outside the building hoping to get in and see the per- 
formatice. As there were not enough seats inside for all, Kosnachev sent some activ- 
ists out with magic-lanterns to amuse the crowd. These rallies were always a great 
success, and the people flocked to them in families. 


More than that, Kosnachev had dug up an old horticulturist somewhere, a di- 
rect descendant of one of the Decembrists, to give lectures at the club. 

“Do you see this, my friends?” he would say drawing an apple from his pocket 
and rubbing it carefully with his handkerchief. “I’ve grown it myself. We’ve 
got to lay out more orchards. Trees should be wrapped in straw every winter. 
The Revolution is as vital to the tree kingdom as it is to mankind. The people of 
Siberia must have fruit to eat, and not only rye bread and potatoes.” 

Kosnachev had become one of the most popular men in town. He was actual- 

ly called Education Commissar out of respect. Puny, dark, hairy, and wearing 
a battered felt hat and a greasy sheepskin coat, he kept urging people to master 
the treasures of science and culture. 
__ “Socialism is beauty!” he harangued the workers of the brick yards. “Beauty 
is harmony! Man is a magnificent being, it is only that capitalism has mutilated 
him. We have done away with capitalism, paving the way to the lofty heights of 
the future.” 

But though Ryzhikov had sent Kosnachev to urge the brick-yard workers tO 
make five thousand bricks sorely needed by the Revolutionary Committee to 
exchange for some grain in the villages, he had somehow not mentioned the mat- 
ter. Yet, strangely enough, the loftier and less concrete his speech, the more firm- 
ly did he grip the people. And when he concluded with a passionate appeal to ac- 
complish a world revolution at all ends of the earth, the workers applauded and 
_ cheered for a long time. 

“Well, friends,” the furnace-man Khrulyov croaked, getting up to face the 
audience. “Now that the main item on the agenda has been settled, I suppose we 
could give the Revolutionary Committee a definite promise about those bricks. | 
move that what the speaker has said should also be recorded.” 


People lived like castaways on an island in an ocean of snow-drifts in this 
outlying taiga town which had once cropped up as a grey wooden mass around. the 
hard-labour prison. Even in the summer the thickets were impassable, and the 
boats could move up-stream only if dragged by men ashore. 

It was a grim, lonely life. Afraid of the long winters, the people worked hard 
all summer to provide themselves with flour, meat, fish, and berries. Only the 
most desperate went into the taiga during the winter. 

Thousands of peasant settlers, deceived by the tsarist government, had wan- 
dered over Siberia, hungry and ragged, hiring themselves out for food and clothing. 

Nature was as cruel to man as man to man. 

The various handicraftsmen lived in dank dug-ouls around the town, while 
the centre belonged to the officials, merchants, manufacturers, military, police, 
and prison wardens. 
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And now the Bolsheviks were trying to build a new society here, in this grim 
town brutally dominated by the prison, a town whose people did not call them- 
selves Russians, believing as they did that the Russians were a people who lived — 
somewhere far, beyond the Urals, while they themselves were merely Siberians, 
vagrants, tramps, Asiatics, or simply nameless scum of convict origin. 

Tima had always been sure that when the real revolution came at last, his 
father and mother would go to that beautiful country called Russia. There they 
would settle in Mother’s home town of Rostov where real cherries, apples, pears, 
plums, and melons grew right in the streets. What they tasted like he did not know 
but Father and Mother said they were delicious. 

And now that the Revolution had come, Father had decided to stay in Si- 
beria until it would beas pleasant to live here asin Russia. Listening to his par- 
ents’ talk, Tima was troubled to see that there were many things they did not 
know how to do. When he woke up one night, he saw that Father and Mother 
were home. Through half-closed eyes he watched them sitting on the bench by 
the window, their faces silhouetted against the frosty streak of dawn. Father was 
holding Mother’s hand, kissing finger by finger. 

She had frozen them while out on voluntary work, the day she had sorted the 
potatoes dumped near the warehouse. Her fingers looked as if scorched. 

“Just imagine what a rascal that Kobrin turned out to be,” she complained 
wearily. “As soon as he heard about the confiscation of surplus food, he ordered 
his shop assistants to dump the potatoes into the snow.” 

“Varya!” objected Father in his usual schoolmaster tone. “It’s only what we 
should have expected. Sabotage is one of the forms of the bourgeoisie’s class strug- 
gle against the people’s power. That’s why we must....” 

“Put them in prison for that!” Mother finished the sentence angrily. 

“Varya! The trouble with you is that you can see only one side of the matter. 


The thing would never have happened if we had established workers’ control at 
the warehouses. ” 


“So it’s our fault, isn’t it?” 

“To some extent.” 

“Now, you’re the limit, Pyotr!” Mother sprang up, snatched her felt boots 
and, steadying herself by the table, began to pull them on. 

“I am sorry, Varya,” Father said quietly. “But you’ll see I’m right if you 
think it over,” he added stubbornly. 

“J want you to know this, once and for all...” Mother burst out. “I’m-so 
lonely, and you’re just a cold rationalist and nothing more.” To this she added mild- 
ly: “I’m so tired! Please understand!” 

Tima knew why Mother was so nervous. The trouble came when Esther, Mo- 
ther’s friend, had been appointed Commissar of Food. As such, she was now bossing 
Mother about and had even put her in some sort of fodder brigade. It was because 
of this that Mother had to walk about the town with the men of the workers’ 
battalion, looking for hay and oats. Unless she found the necessary fodder there 


soit be no carts to bring the grain and fuel and everyone would be sure to 
suffer. . 
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The blizzard had been blowing for more than a month and the markets were 
deserted. One could be sure, too, that after the blizzards a thaw would set in, and 
the town would be cut off by a quagmire of slush. There was no local food reserve 
and that meant famine. That was why Esther had said to Mother: “Now, Varya, 
remember that food is the main problem.” ; 


_ Tima was not yet born when his mother, who was then in prison for her Party 
activities, met Esther and the two had become lifelong friends. In those days Moth- 
2 was not called Varvara Nikolayevna or Comrade Sapozhkova, but simply 

arya. 
_ Before she was twenty, Varya had been imprisoned twice and was well known 
in esed police stations. She regarded herself, in fact, as a veteran revolutionary 
convict. 

“A revolutionary must be healthy always,” she would say to Esther when 
the latter lay ill in Taganka prison. “Taking care of one’s health is no personal 
matter for us, but aParty matter. We must put the interests of the Revolution first.” 

And so she had made Esther take care of herself. Sensible as she was, however, 
Varya had acted very arrogantly when examined by the prosecutor, forgetting 
about the interests of the Revolution; she had planted barb after barbin him, with 
the only result that the indictment was drawn up with more vindictive pedantry 
and harshness than her offence had warranted. 

In prison she had borne herself light-heartedly, as though no harsh sentence 
lay in store for her. She changed the manner of wearing her hair several times a 
day, sang the songs of Beranger and, when it was her turn to wash the general slop 
pail, did it with such mock coyness that even the most disconsolate prisoners could 
not help laughing. 

She managed to warn the comrades to get warm clothes for Esther, while she 
herself set off for exile in Siberia in a brief modish jacket trimmed with false Astra- 
khan, and a tiny rakish hat of the same material on her curly ash-blond hair. The 
only useful thing she managed to get for herself was a pair of men’s galoshes. She 
stuffed them with paper for warmth and to prevent them from slipping off 

‘her feet. 
; In those days political exiles were driven to Siberia together with ordinary 
criminals. The tsar’s government deprived political prisoners even of those in- 
significant rights they had enjoyed before 1905. The officers of the guards, 
moreover, encouraged the criminals to harass and rob the politicals. 

One especially tireless in tormenting the political prisoners was a certain Ugor- 
kov, a thick-set, baldish individual with a narrow forehead, who found particu- 
lar pleasure in beating his victims, smiling sleepily all the while. It was he who 
took the galoshes from Varya. He drew the paper from them, put them on, but 
finding them still too small, just grinned, tore them to pieces and threw them into 
the snow. 

“You’re a scoundrel,” said Varya. 

“Wait till dark, and I’l] strip all your things off you.” 


But he did not carry out his threat for he slipped during the day and dislo- 
cated his ankle. The guard beat him unmercifully with the butt of his rifle as he 
crawled on all fours. Varya shouted at the soldier, knelt beside Ugorkov, unwound 
his filthy footwraps and set the dislocated ankle with desperate determination. 
Ugorkov howled with pain and struck her in the face. He was able to reach the 
next depot only by leaning heavily on her shoulder. He was very docile alter this. 
But when he offered to carry her bundle for her, Varya proudly replied: “I don t | 
need your help,” adding with a threat: “If you touch me you’ll get this, you see? 
and she showed him a stone wrapped in a handkerchief. 

“Ah, my dear girl!” Ugorkov reproached. “How can you be so trusting? I could 
tell the guard about that stone, and he would be grateful to me and make things 
hot for you! Never trust anyone or you’ll be done for.” 

As for Esther, she got acquainted with Fyodor Zubov when in exile. 

It was only respect that she felt for this man at first when she saw with what 
iron persistance he was educating himself. He hardly ever left his cold unheated 
cottage, and lived on nothing but bread and frozen fish. His memory was 
extraordinary, though he never boasted of it and listened patiently to others, 
merely raising a brow when he disagreed. 

“T’ll tell you what, Comrade Esther,” he remarked gloomily one day. “You 
know that there is a cultural gap between us, but like every gap it can be bridged 
in due time.” 

“You’re right,” agreed Esther. 

“So you agree to be my wife?” 

She resented this primitive approach to marriage and gave him a piece of her 
mind. A year later, however, she got up at a meeting of exiles and said: 

“Comrades, I’ve decided.to marry Fyodor Zubov. I don’t think this will — 
interfere with our revolutionary work.” 

Having become man and wife they were as exacting of each other as before. 

It was at this time, too, that Varya married the exiled student Sapozhkov 
and announced the fact at a general meeting of the exiles. The reason she gave 
was that they had been in love for a long time, but had been unable to marry 
because either he or she was always in jail. 

Varya and Esther served the Party as rank-and-file members and always 
respected those whom they regarded as their leaders. They never thought of them- 
selves as leaders and were sure that when the Revolution came everything would 
be clear, and those wise and far-sighted men who were the leaders would tell them 
just what they were expected to do in the new society. 

Dreaming of that happy future, Varya often feared that she was not educat- 
ed enough for it. It was different with Esther. She was a trained Marxist and would 
probably turn into a scholar like Sofya Kovalevskaya. She had a special gift for 
mathematics. 

“And you’ ll be a singer,” Esther consoled her. “You’ll graduate from the con- 
servatoire. You have a splendid voice.” 

_ But like many other rank-and-file Party members, they had had to turn into 
toilers of the Revolution after its victory and build a new society in an outlying 
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Siberian town surrounded by the wild taiga thousands of kilometers from central 
Russia. The local Bolsheviks shouldered the heavy burden of saving the people 
from chaos, typhus, and famine which had threatened them in this provincial 
town where such things were as customary as the snows in winter. 

There was no trick that Tima had not tried in order to be with his father and 
mother if even for a short time. But they now belonged to him much less than to 
the imperative “must” of the Party. 

“Must!” Mother came at night and left by night. “Must!” Father whom he did 
not see for weeks on end asked only about Mother’s health whenever they met in the 
street, adding at parting: “So be a good boy, and I’1l look in at home tomorrow. ” 
aoe came tomorrow and the day after and many days more, but never 

*ather. 
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Having been appointed Commissar of Food, Esther rode about in her own 
cart with a former sailor of the Tobolsk as a driver. Hisname was Khokhryakov, 
and he insisted that he was not a driver, but the commissar’s adjutant. He was a 
goodman, took Tima for a ride on several occasions and even let him hold the 
reins. 

Esther now looked something like a fishmonger with her frost-bitten livid face; 
she was wrapped in a Tatar shawl as big as a blanket with a long spindle thrust dag- 
ger-like into the towel she wore as a belt. In the barns she would plunge this instru- 
ment which had a dent at the end into each sack of flour, turn the bit of flour out 
of the dent on to her palm and sniff at it to see if it were not mouldy. Her nose, 
therefore, was always powdered at the tip. 

She found a great pile of chaff winnowed from the grain in the barns of Vit- 
man’s mill. 

“But excuse me, Esther Yakovlevna!” Vitman said resentfully. “Who’d ever 
bother to hide such a thing as that? It’s always been the custom. Ain’t the chaff 
always for the miller?” 

“Ain’t!’” she mimicked. “A man of your education! ‘Ain’t!’ You’re no or- 
dinary miller, but a big manufacturer. Why should you be up to the tricks of a 
village miller?” 

Esther brought the chaff to Kondrashev’s bakery and demanded that bread 
be made of it. The bakers laughed at her, of course. How could one make bread of 
chaff? One could useit to spinout the rye flour, that was true. But who had ever 
heard of baking out of chaff alone? 

“When I lived in Switzerland,” Esther said severely, “I ate very nutritious and 
tasty bread that was made of chaff.” 

She shed her sheepskin coat, kneaded the chaff in a large wooden bowl, 
rolled it into cakes and thrust them into the oven on a big shovel. When the cakes 
were ready, she handed them about to the bakers for tasting. Tima had a bit too. 


It was really good. £ 
Kondrashev alone crumbled the rolls in his plump ringed fingers and scoffed: 


“Matzoth!” 
Il 


A young red-headed baker made to hit him. | 

“I?ll show you something about matzoth! We’re trying to teach him not to 
sell half-baked bread!” he fumed, addressing Esther. “He used to put two pails 
of water into every batch before, and now he’s trying to use four. He’s stealing 
the flour, see? But we’ve set up a bakery control and he’s got to do as he’s told. 
We won’t let him trick us. We’ve put our own padlock on the salt box. Here’s the 
key. He doesn’t like to put any salt into the dough, because, as you know, salt is 
scarcer than money these days.” 

“Thank you, Comrade,” said Esther gratefully shaking hands with the red- 
haired baker. 

“You'd better thank me,” said Kondrashev. “The bread is half baked, that’s 
true, but why? Because I’m saving fuel. There is only a small pile of wood left. 
I’m warning you!” 

“We’ll bring you more wood,” Esther promised. 

The red-haired baker came out of the building to see her off. His feet were 
thrust into a pair of home-made leather slippers soled with wood and his shirt col- 
lar lay wide open. 

“You'd better go back, you’ll catch a cold,” Esther begged. 

“Oh no, we’re used to it,” he said with a toss of his red hair, but then added 
with some embarrassment. “You’ve come here to see about bread, I know, but — 
couldn’t some of your people come just to talk to us? We would be very glad.” 

“What is it that interests you, exactly?” 

“Everything,” said the baker. “We’re very keen about all sorts of things 
these days.” 

“Well, I’ll be back at about eight o’clock,” she said. 

Then she went down to the river landing where the men of the worker bat- 
talion were chopping the rafts out of the ice. 

While Esther was busy talking to the chief of the battalion, Khokhryakov 
gave his attention to Tima. 

“And that’s how we keep moving about day and night. And no matter where 
we get to, there is waste and sabotage. The people want food and drink and warmth, 
but where is one to get these things for them? The bourgeois did not bother saving 
anything up for us. They’ve even stolen whatever there was to steal. Take water, 
for instance. What’s water, after all? There’s a whole river of it. But no matter 
where we go we find that they need water. The bakery needs four hundred pails. 
The dining-rooms two hundred, the hospital a hundred, the barracks three hun- 
dred and the bath-house as much and even more. Then the manufacturing places 
need it too—five thousand pails in all. How were things before? There was an 
artel of water carriers then, but not now. The council rushed salt meat to the 
front in water barrels. Kerensky telegraphed his thanks for it, but the people 
can’t eat dry, you know! There’s a queue of them by the hole in the ice on the 
river; one might think they were standing there for bread. Comrade Esther banged 
the table at the Revolutionary Committee. ‘We should take urgent measures,’ she 
said. But what measures can you take? You can’t carry water in your hands. Still, 
I’ll admit that those repair workers from the raftsmen’s creek have shown their 
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revolutionary consciousness. They’ve knocked together a lot of tall boxes, tarred 
them like barges, and put them on sledge runners. Now we’re keeping the town 
supplied with water from those boxes. We had a lot of trouble getting horses, 
but some of the Red Guards had pity on us and lent us their own horses. We’re 
feeding them with straw alone, and if their masters got wind of it they’d take them 
away from us quickly enough. But where are we supposed to get the fodder? The 
big cart owners have hidden everything. They’ve secretly driven off the horses 
to the farther villages. We catch them at it.sometimes and make the horses the 
people’s property. One’s got to be pretty sharp, J tell you! The bourgeois is not 
likely to give up his property of his own free will.” 

The ice-bound river was swept with a hissing wind. It tore through one’s 
clothes as cold and numbing as if one were naked. The black water in the ice 
holes with bits of blue glaze floating on it steamed in the frost. 

The men of the workers’ battalion had thrust a bulky lever under a heavy log 
and threw themselves upon it with all their weight. Soaked during their long stay 
in the water, the logs were as heavy as blocks of iron, Back-breaking toil was necessa- 
ry to roll just one such column of timber ashore and saw it through with the blade 
clinging in the cut as if caught in a vice. 

The half-submerged rafts had been lying about for two years, but even in the 
summer the most experienced of the longshoremen had refused to pull them apart: 
ao break your back before you budge one of those logs half sucked in by the 
sand.” 

But now these hungry, shabby people had hewn the logs out of four feet of 
ice. None of them had so much as a stick of wood at home, and yet they were not 
toiling for themselves, but for others with an altogether selfless zeal, until they 
ached in every bone. , 

“Comrades, I’m to thank you on behalf of the Revolutionary Committee, ” 
Esther called in her high-pitched voice, She stood up before them in her short 
patched sheepskin coat and shapeless felt boots, her face frost-bitten and 
swollen. The men listened smiling. 

“At first we thought we’d never manage it on empty stomachs,” said one of 
them, in a short peasant coat: the blood on his lacerated cheek-bone had been stop- 
ped with a piece of paper. “But when, we got down to it together, the job got 
itself done.” 

The ground wind swelled into a real blizzard. Great masses of snow rushed by 
with a metallic screech. The men vanished from view as in a white soup. Only their 
hoarse shouts and the crunching of ice under ‘the heavy logs could be heard from 
the river. On the shore the saws continued their steady wheezing, a sound which 
could not be drowned even in the great swishing of the snow. 

_ Tima was cold. Though Khokhryakov kept urging him to go home, he persist- 
ed in staying, hoping that he would ultimately go to the Revolutionary Commit- 
tee with Esther and be able to see his mother there. 

Esther kept talking. Finally, she took a yardstick and began to measure the 
logs like an old dealer in wood fuel. 

Where did she learn all that? wondered Tima, watching her respectfully. 
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It was thanks to his determination to suffer the bitter cold and wait until 
Esther was ready to go that he managed to see his mother that day, or rather that 
night, for by that time the stars had peppered the sky like dry polished crystals. 
No one had any kerosene and all the windows were as black as coal. 

There were many carts and horsemen just outside the Revolutionary Commit- 
tee’s office. 

“This young man is with me,” said Esther nodding at Tima. 

Proud to have been called a young man, Tima mounted the dark stairs to 
the first floor and opened the door marked “Food Department.” And there was 
his mother! Slender and straight, wrapped cross-wise in a warm shawl, she was ad- 
dressing a big man in a bearskin jacket. “You’ll go to the saw- mill this very min- 
ute and take the oats back!” she pronounced in cutting tones. 

“But [ haven’t released the oats for the horses!” he pleaded. “It was sup- 
posed to go for bread.” 

“But I told you that this was seed reserve not to be touched.” 

“But it’s a long time to spring,” he said angrily. “The workers are hungry, 
and you’re laying up reserves for the peasants. ” 

“Comrade Pantyukhov!” Esther reproached. “Do you think all life ends with 
the spring?” 

“Well, perhaps I’ve been too hot-headed about this. But I’m sorry for the 
workers. I can’t even let them have a bit of oats.” 

“No, you can’t, but you can give them some flour. ” 

“But there are only scrapings.” 

“Well, let them have that at least.” 

“And then?” 

“We found a bargeful in the raftsmen’s creek yesterday.” 

“But the grain has been soaked and frozen into blocks.” 

“The workers of the brick yards have agreed to dry it in their kilns.” 

“There’s nothing more to be said then.” 

ethat’s the spirit,” 

Pantyukhov went away. 

“You may believe it or not, but his warehouse is in exemplary order,” Mother 
said to Esther. “He has installed wooden tubes for airing, and to think he’s 
only a cooper; atleast that’s what he says, claiming he can’t do anything else. ” 

Mother’s eyes suddenly fell on Tima. 

“What are you doing here, Tima? Why aren’t you in bed? What’s happened?” 

“It’s only happened that you have a son who remembers he has a mother, ” 
said Esther. 

“Where did you find him?” 

“There’s no need to make a scene, Varya!” Esther reproached. “Your boy 
likes to run about, and, as you know, I do a lot of it myself nowadays. Why 
shouldn’t he have a bit of fun?” 

“But see, he’s half frozen!” Mother pulled off Tima’s boots and began to rub 
His feet. 

“It’s disgraceful. Such a big fellow, and he can’t do without his mama,” 
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Esther then turned to Tima: “Better wash your hands, and I’ll give you an 
honest-to-goodness sandwich.” 

Tima washed his hands very thoroughly in the corridor. When he came back 
to the room, he found it crowded. The bluish smoke of the crude makhorka to- 
bacco made his eyes and throat burn. Mother and Esther sat importantly at the 
desk, shoulder to shoulder. Those-who faced them spoke in turn. 

“A lot of big flour boxes have been found at Vitman’s mill. They were full of the 
white river sand. We’ve found that the shop assistants have been pouring sand 
into the flour to increase the weight. We’ll make Vitman contribute an amount 
equal to five times the defaulted weight.” 

“That’s too little!” somebody roared. 

“No, it’s not too little, it’s just reasonable. We found out too that his one- 
pood and two-pood weights do not tally with the standard weights, and so we’ll 
get him for that too.” 

“We’ve found the blades of two hundred double saws at Kobrin’s warehouse, 
but they seem to have been made of very soft iron. When we asked him why he 
kept such saws, he told us that he used them for trading with outsiders. We’re 
not going to let him get away with it.” 

Tima sat on his heels, his back against the wall, thinking how good it would 
be if there were no bourgeois or winter, if it would always be summer and oats 
would grow instead of grass so that there would be plenty of food for both people 
and horses. He would then... . 

“Here, ” said Esther placing on to his knee two shapeless slices of bread with a 
hunk of fish between them. 

He began to chew lazily with his eyes closed, hearing his mother’s ringing 
voice as in a haze. ; 

Comrade Kostitsin did quite right not to allow the four horses to be slaught- 
ered as meat for the military school trainees. Instead, some of the trainees ought 
_ to be sent into the taiga. This is the best time for hunting. We’ve got to set up 
a workers’ control at the slaughter-house to prevent thieving. The butchers are 
selling the people offal and secretly distributing good beef among their richer 
customers. 

“What’s the lard situation?” asked Esther. 

“Oh, yes. Comrades, the Department of Food has ruled that reserves of lard 
be prepared. The workers of Kuterin’s metal shops have built some vats for us. 
By spring we’re to have no less than five thousand poods of lard.” 3 

Tima’s thoughts about his mother were sleepy, sad, and puzzled. Why should 
she be sitting there, talking about feeding people like a kitchen maid? Why didn’t 
she say anything about the Revolution, about freedom and the proletariat now 
breaking their chains? . 

“I think you’d better go and have a sleep, young man,” said Esther, taking 
him by the shoulder and steering him from the room. 

Since the committee was working round the clock, two offices had been 
turned into dormitories. The word “Men” was scribbled in charcoal on one door 
and “Women” on the other. 
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When Tima entered the dormitory, gloomy in the fitful light from the win- 
dow, he stepped on someone’s feet, sprang aside, tripped and fell. 
“Thanks for kicking me in the face with a felt boot. It could’ve been worse 
if you wore leather.” 

“Excuse me,” said Tima. “I didn’t mean to.” 

“There’s no use disturbing others, my boy, because there’s no room anyway. 
Just flop where you stand. I’ll move a bit.” 

_Tima laid himself carefully down on the edge of a straw mat but then jumped 
up in fright, for something shaggy and warm had touched his head. 

“Tm letting you have my hat as a pillow,” soothed his neighbour. “You’ll 
sleep better with your bean on something soft.” 

“Thank you,” said Tima. 

“Nowadays people try to please each other, ” said the man edifyingly. “Every- 
one of us is not just anybody, but a full-fledged citizen, a real figure. Take me, 
for instance. I slaved for sixteen years at Kobrin’s saw-mill. Just put your hand 
on my mug. Feel that scar? One day when I was doing the work at the saw I got 
dead tired, and the saw lay my cheek open to the bone. But now I’m a different 
man; I’m Gusyakov the Official, and it’s no longer the Kobrins, but I who am 
coaxed for more wood by the Revolutionary Committee.” 

“But you live in a dug-out, don’t you?” a voice from the next mat angrily 
demanded. ) 

“That’s right,” said Gusyakov. “It’s in animal dens that we live. But what 
do you suppose would happen if every man tried to feather his own nest? Now what 
job do you do?” 

“?m Mukhin. Ever heard the name?” 

“Flegont Yegorich.” 

7 Lat seright.,” 

“Then why were you trying to trip me up?” 

“T just wanted to see how you take things. ” 

“You can’t forget, can you, that we at first began to divide not only the logs 
and boards, but also the saws and axes.” j 

“Quite right,” Mukhin sighed. “The Revolution wants us to share everything 
together, but you fellows pull in different directions.” 

“Well, the people have been poor long enough.” 

“If they’ve been poor, it’s because the bourgeoisie grabbed everything for 
themselves. We’ve got to get rich like thrifty men, with an eye to everything.” 

“That’s what I think too. The bourgeois were not very good at managing. 
The Kobrins, for instance, handled millions, but their saws were worn down to 
the ridges and there were no spare ones in store.” 

“Russia has taken some wearing down during the war and has run out of most 
of its iron.” 

“You can get a hen at the market for a handful of rusty nails.” 

“But you can’t raise hens without feed, and if you go to a grocer’s, he’ ll 
charge so much for a pound of grain, your hair’ll stand up!” 

“Just try and get some porridge for your children at that rate!” 
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“But a workers’ control has been set up at the graneries.” 

“Just the same, they’re selling stuff at uncontrolled prices in the market. 
Who’s going to stop them?” ; ; 

“We are!” said a man near the wall in a hollow but determined voice. 

“And who are ‘we,’ if I may ask?” 

“I’m Yakushkin, a Food Department deputy on market affairs.” 

“That’s quite a title you’ve got!” 

“Now, don’t laugh. He’s got an important job.” 

“They’ll fool him just the same. They’re a cunning lot, those tradesmen. ” 

“I’m not alone. I’ll find people who think my way, and they’ll help.” 

“Well, see that those helpers of yours don’t buy you over. It’s a big sort of a 
conscience a man needs to avoid that.” 

“Have you measured my conscience?” 

“Now keep your shirt on. I’m just worried, that’s all. How do I know: per- 
haps you have a lot of children at home—all of them hungry. What if they put 
a hunk of pork into your hands? Think you could refuse it with your children 
hungry?” 

EEMy children really are hungry,” said Yakushkin quietly, “but other people’s 
children are hungry too.” 

“Well, if you understand that you’ll never get bought. You’re the right man 
for the right job. Who made you take on the job? Sapozhkova?” 

“Oh, yes, she knows how to do things,” came another, this time rather shrill 
voice. “She came to our warehouse and bearded Zhivotin himself. ‘Didn’t you 
mortgage a hundred poods of raw hide with the bank?’ she asked him. Our Zhi- 
votin is a shrewd one, as you know, and cocksure of himself, so he just laughed. 
‘Yes,’ he said. ‘I managed it all right, but that raw hide was just a piece of my im- 
agination. It was solely on my commercial reputation that I got the loan. I have 
no hides actually!” he said. ‘Can’t you see that I’m not wearing top-boots, but 
only shoes?’ Says Sapozhkova then, very politely: ‘In that case you’ll have to re- 
turn the loan.’ You should have seen Zhivotin! He turned purple. ‘That was my 
deal with the Provisional Government,’ he said. ‘What business is it of yours?’ 
‘Only this: all the assets have been taken over by Soviet power, and unless you 


liquidate the debt, we will confiscate, your goods and close your business.’ Those 
words of hers just nailed him down.” 


“Well, what was the end of it?” 

“He gave us the hides.” 

“What did you do with them?” 

“We sent them to the cobblers to make shoes: fifty pairs for the workers of 
the saw-mill, a hundred for the trainees, a hundred and twenty for the Red Guards 
and sixty for the people of the raftsmen’s creek. We also gave a hundred pairs to the 
fodder commission so that they could exchange them for oats in the village. Eighty 
pairs went to the families whose men fell in the Revolution. One pair went to 


the actress Charskaya, and the rest were put under lock and key against emer- 
gencies. ” 


“But why give Charskaya a pair?” 
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“For her performances. She played in the square before us all; that’s why.” 

“The merchants used to give her eau-de-cologne wrapped in sable. ” 

“A pair of shoes is a fine thing too.” 

“She could have played to us for nothing.” 

“That’s true. One ought not to squander public property that way. I’m in 
charge of the wood-fuel dump, but never give anyone anything until I’ve checked 
with witnesses as to whether the man who wants the fuel really needs any.” 

“There are stocks of fuel three floors high in the yards of the bourgeois. You 
ought to take the stuff.” 

“I can’t without the decision of the Revolutionary Committee.” 

“Tell them to write it.” 

“It doesn’t take long to write a resolution, but it’s better to find out first just 
how much fuel is needed for every stove. After that, you can take what’s extra.” 

“But it’s an awful nuisance, counting everything. ” 

“You can’t do it any other way, because they’ll say we’re robbing them. And 
as you know, we’ve got to do things according to law.” 

“T’ve also got a big job on hand—seven hundred poods of potatoes. Half of 
them are frozen and that’s the only part I can hand out. It’!l all rot by spring if I 
don’t. The merchants froze it in the barges. Wherever you look you find things 
spoiled or worn out—just like Kobrin’s saws or Vitman’s millstones.” 

“That’s what they ought to tell the people, and not just keep shouting hurrah 
at the meetings and demanding things from us. It all falls on us.” 

“That’s what you’ve been appointed for—to do all the work.” 

“I’ve been enlightened on that, thanks, and don’t need your explanation.” 

“Then what are you whining about?” 

“Just to keep the talk going and see if someone can give advice. There was a 
man who advised me to make syrup out of the frozen potatoes. People are drink- 
ing their tea with salt.” ; 

“Suppose we shut up for a while? It’s time to sleep!” 

“How’s a man to sleep when he’s so hellishly worried?” sty 

“Well, talk in whispers then! Or change places with someone, because you’re 
shouting across the room.” 

“Now that’s a good piece of advice. You must be a sensible man.” . 

“Do you know how to get salt free of fish smell out of the juice in which her- 
rings were pickled?” 

Clinging to Gusyakov and breathing the smell of makhorka tobacco and 
sheepskins, Tima could not fall asleep for a long time. He was troubled by these 
words not always intelligible, words that made one think the Revolution now meant 
only bread, wood and potatoes. 

On the instructions of the Revolutionary Committee, his mother had exam- 
ined the papers and archives of the bank and town council. It turned out that noth- 
ing she had read in those papers was true. There was no coal, no wood, no bread, 
no grain, no wool, no other things in the town. It was only there on paper. The 
papers, for instance, said that Vitman had received large loans from the bank 
on the security of twenty thousand poods of rye. Actually, Vitman had no tye 
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at all; he had only the 1.0.U.’s of the small grain dealers who had promised twen- 
ty thousand poods of grain. It was the same with everything else: sheepskin, 
leather, and so on. Yet, at a meeting Kosnachev had said: 

“The Russian capitalist miser has kept his stolen treasures under seven locks, 
but now they shall be the property of the people.” 

But this was not true. Vitman’s mill, the pride of the town, had the newest 
machinery according to the mortgage papers, while actually its steam engine was 
so worn that it might stop working any day..The same was true of the steamboats, 
Kobrin’s saw-mill, and Pechugin’s brick yards. The owners of the taiga tar dis- 
tilleries had called their enterprises chemical plants and mortgaged them as such. 
Far from containing treasures the town bank had only a record of shady deals. 

When Tima’s mother summoned the magnate Machukhin to the town Soviet 
and accused him of crooked deals, he good-humouredly replied: 

“Commerce is no Sunday school.” 

“But you should be brought to trial.” 

“Morally I could be for robbing Russia,” he agreed, “but not according to 
law. The law was always on our side and we acted in full agreement with it.” He 
paused and then helpfully explained: “If I may say so, it’s been trade capital that 
has struck root in our town as long as anyone can remember. It’s the sort of capi- 
tal that makes profit, but leaves little to show for it, not to mention a church or 
two to save our souls, or a stylish house here and there. And this though we some- 
times made a hundred roubles or more on arouble! Whenever we pooled our capi- 
tal, it was only to tighten the noose on the neck of small business fry. We never 
ventured into industry. No, not with our beggarly means. We did not want to risk 
the burden of factories. Only those of us who had dealings with foreign capital 
could afford to have a fling at them. If anything went wrong, they could fall 
back on foreign help.” Here he winked. “We traders have small minds, but shrewd 
ones, and we could see where things were drifting. Russia is a great country, but 
riddled with holes. That’s why foreign capital could seep in everywhere. Those 
who want to run gold or any other kind of mines must first make sure they’ll 
get foreign support. To tackle it all ourselves—that’s just fool-hardiness! I tum- 
bled to that right after 1905.” He half smiled, winked again and went on confiden- 
tially: “So you’ve killed a bear and found that it has only a dog’s skin. Your de- 
cree about natural resources is strict enough; there’s no denying it. But we know 
how to do things too. My gold mines are officially the property of an American 
firm,” he concluded with an air of triumph. “So you’d better ask Mr. Davison 
about them.” 

Half dozing, Tima remembered how Kapelyukhin had turned to Mother full 
of disappointment over that statuette of a lion famous throughout the gubernia. 
It was supposed to have been made of solid gold and stood on a silver dish in Ma- 
chukhin’s drawing-room. Because of its extraordinary value the lion was duly 
ait aa and brought to the town bank. And then it turned out to be only 
gilded. 

“Everything about the bourgeois is like that—just deception, ” Kapelyu- 
khin had remarked. 
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In spite of the angry shouts in the room: “Stop that meeting! I’ve a head- 
ache as it is!” the talk went anxiously on for a long time. 

“They’ve made a lot of money on the war,” said Mukhin loudly disregarding 
the complaints. “But instead of putting it back into business, they hoarded it God 
knows where. Just see how things are in our raftsmen’s creek. All the machines on 
the tugboats are completely worn out. Somuch steam escapes them that being 
around the boilers is like taking a steam bath. And that’s not the main trouble. 
The chief thing is that you can’t put the pressure up in those boilers; they’re lia- 
ble to burst at any moment. The water has eaten away all the pipes, and if they 
burst, you’ll turn into boiled sausage. But under Kerensky, too, nobody wanted 
to put the ships in order, and yet they made thousands on every trip, more than 
the boats themselves were worth. Those ships are just heaps of rusty iron and noth- 
ing more. And do you think they’re at all interested in opening navigation now? 
Not a bit! We’ve nationalized their steam-tubs, but the captains have run away: 
they were paid a year ahead by their owners to do that. We could get along without 
them, of course, on the water, but how to launch the boats at all when it’s impos- 
sible to get up steam.” 

“Couldn’t you put them in repair?” 

“We could, but what with?” 

“There’s no metal, is there?” 

“No, and no place to get it.” 

“Well, all I can say is that you ought to use your head a bit before raising a 

panic. ” 
“I did use my head, but the railway people won’t let us have even a single 
broken down locomotive. They’ve got their own authorities and say they can’t 
decide anything without the gubernia committee. And this old locomotive we 
found on a siding has sunk into the earth, axle-deep.” 

“Steamboats in the winter are a secondary matter. The horses are our main wor- 
ry now. Have you heard that the rich cart owners have been driving the horses 
off to the remoter villages in the taiga?” 

“What for?” 

“To keep Soviet power on foot. Having no carts and horses in the winter will 
put an end to this town. They’re hitting us below the belt.” 

“Never you mind! The Soviet has hit back at them with its decree. It says 
that the carts, because of their great importance, are to be put in the same category 
as water transport or railway property.” 

“And a good thing too! We’d be done for without horses. ” 


* * 
* 


Zolotaryov was the biggest cart owner in town, and his drivers were famous 
all over the gubernia. They carted their loads without relays for thousands of 
versts. The bravest went straight to the ocean for loads of sealskins and fur bought 
by the trading posts which belonged to Pechugin and the American, Davison. 
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Zolotaryov actually controlled the town’s supplies of manufactured goods, 
fuel, grain, and foodstuff. He had warehouses along the highway where his em- 
ployees bought up Siberian butter from the peasants of the locality and sold it to 
British and Dutch firms. There were special “butter caravans” which transported 
hundreds of thousands of poods destined for Europe. 

Machukhin, too, had tried his hand at large-scale carting, but his caravans 
were attacked by gangs of ex-convicts employed by Zolotaryov. Machukhin had 
had-to give it up, hurt not so much financially as in pride. 

He took his revenge on Zolotaryov in a malicious manner. He began 
surreptitiously to buy up the I.0.U.’s of Zolotaryov’s son-in-law, the fur dealer 
Anton Sorokopudov who went abroad every autumn to sell sables, martens, ermines, 
foxes, and packages of squirrel at various auctions. He was a fat man who wore a 
frockcoat, striped trousers, a bowler hat, an Imperial beard and carried a gold- 
knobbed cane. He had sat at the town club every evening, playing cards for large 
stakes with the visiting merchants. 

He regarded all who were about him as Asiatics, expressed himself in imperi- 
ous gestures and called his father-in-law a bear, using the Latin Ursus. 

Machukhin waited until Sorokopudov had lost a good deal of money at cards 
and, taking advantage of Zolotaryov’s absence, bought up and presented the 
L:0.Wis, 

On that Sunday the townsfolk witnessed a queer spectacle. Sorokopudov car- 
ried Machukhin on his back through the main avenue called Post Street to the very 
shops on Millions Street. There, Machukhin climbed off and handed Sorokopudov 
the package of his 1.0.U’s. The other counted them carefully, tore them to bits, 
sprang into a buggy and rode off, his bowler pulled low over his sweaty red face, 
while Machukhin walked leisurely home. 


It was on the night that Tima had slept at the Revolutionary Committee 
headquarters that Zolotaryov’s fodder wareliouse and stables caught fire. With 
Gusyakov and others Tima hurried to Yamskaya Street where the carting station 
was located. An ominous red glow lit up the whole log-built town, throwing 
quivering purple reflections on the snow in the streets and empty lots. The air 
was filled with pungent smoke. People were carrying their belongings out of their 
houses for previous fires had resulted in half the town being burnt down. 

Zolotaryov’s barns, made of heavy larch, spouted almost smokeless fire into 
the transparent greenish sky. The drivers and stablemen were rushing about aim- 
lessly; only the men of the workers’ battalion and the Red Guards fought the fire 
courageously. The Red Guards smashed the locks of the stable doors and led out 
a shaggy Narym horses, who were wolfishly baring their teeth at all who stood 
about. 

Kapelyukhin, a member of the Revolutionary Committee, was there too. He 
pee ; raging horse by the nostrils, forced its head down and led it to safety 

ike a dog. 


Zolotaryov in his fox coat sat in a soft arm-chair on a cart. 
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“God’s wrath has fallen upon me for my sins,” he said to the driver. “But | 
shan’t complain. The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away. I’m not going to 
gladden the Devil with my moans, and shall accept it all like a monk as a visita- 
tion from on high.” 

A Red Guard’s clothes caught fire as he was carrying a sack of oats from a 
barn. His mates rolled him in the snow. 

“That young man may be likened unto a sinner in the fiery pit,” Zolotaryov 
said with feeling. “Only an owner’s tears could put out such a fire.” 

Kapelyukhin came up to him and tossed his smouldering mittens into the snow. 

“Perhaps you knew about this fire before we did,” he demanded. “Or did 
you just come here when you saw the blaze?” 

“And who are you?” asked Zolotaryov. “The fire chief? Where’s your hel- 
met? You’ve traded it for vodka probably. Look at my carters! They were all 
drunk. Vodka is the root of all evil. That’s what must have started the fire.” 

“And do they drink kerosene too?” Kapelyukhin asked. 

“Don’t they though!” Zolotaryov brightened. “They drink whatever they 
can get—down to ikon oil.” 

“We’ve found a lot of kerosene cans.” 

“Cans can hold anything—water or milk or spirits. Depends on your taste. ” 

“They say that those cans came from your house.” 

“Who can say whom those cans belong to? It’s only the Devil who knows 
nowadays what is mine and what is yours.” 

“And perhaps that is why you set it on fire.” 

Zolotaryov stood up supporting himself on his driver’s shoulders with hands 
the colour of a cow’s udder. 

“If you’re their detective, my dear fellow, don’t blame others to cover your 
own ignorance,” he said menacingly. “In the old days people set fire to their prop- 
erty sometimes to collect the insurance. When Salamander’ was still in business, 
people used to play with kerosene once in a while and really got their money if 
they went about it the right way. But what could I get out of it now, even though 
all my insurance is paid up?” 

“Nothing at all,” Kapelyukhin agreed with zest. 

“So it’s sunk in at last?” Zolotaryov said reasoningly. “No need to play at 
being a detective any more. What good could this fire do me?” 

“Aren’t you sorry for your property?” Kapelyukhin nodded at the raging 
flames. 

Zolotaryov chewed his lips with narrowing eyes. 

“I’m not a horse, my dear fellow. I live on holy wafers and cognac.” 

“Is that a hint?” Kapelyukhin caught Zolotaryov by the knee through a fold 
in his coat. 

“You’re a fool. Am I my own enemy to go giving myself away to you?” And 
then he muttered, rocking and rubbing his knee with his plump lividhand: “If I 
had thought of such a thing I would have at least taken the oats to the village. There 


1An insurance company of pre-Revelution Russia—Tr. 
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are about two thousand poods of it burning up right now. It’s a real fortune 
in these hungry times. No owner would burn his property like that. It was some- 
one angrier than I who lit that match. Do you catch on? Ah, I see you do! My 
horses are fine beasts, but even they won’t pull your loads for you if you feed 
them with speeches instead of oats.” 

The flames were howling through the roofs of the barns. The sky was so red that 
it too seemed about to burst into flames. The snow had thawed all around the 
burning buildings and black oily puddles squelched underfoot. 

Tima was fascinated by the raging power of the fire. His lips were trembling; 
his chin grew numb; there was a coldness at the pit of his stomach, and his knees 
shook. At the same time he felt a queer excitement which irresistibly drew him 
closer to the fire and the fire-fighters. 

But whenever he came too near the fire he was driven away. One worker 
even snatched his hat off and flung it far away, threatening to box his ears as well. 

A thin young Red Guard threw a pail of water over himself, rushed through 
the open doors of the barn and soon reappeared carrying a bag ofoats. He threw 
the bag down and began to slap the smouldering spots on his clothes. Grinning 
at the people about, he invited them to join the game. 

Other Red Guards darted into the blaze with no less cheerful daring. With 
gaffed poles they dragged the barn logs apart. They cut down the blazing ties with 
axes. Tima would have given anything in the world to be like those men if only 
for a moment. 

Suddenly he saw a dog dashing the length of its chain to and fro between a burn- 
ing barn and the hayloft. Tima hardly realized how he found himself in that roar- 
ing oven. His shaking fingers could not unfasten the buckle on the dog’s leather 
collar. Its head lowered, the animal foamed at the mouth, its eyes rolling madly. 
When the boy got the bucke off at last, the dog leapt aside, crouched and then 
knocked him down, ripping his coat almost in two. For an instant Tima felt the 
dog’s breath over his face and put up his hands to protect himself. He did not 
hear the shot. 

“What a thing to do!” Kapelyukhin said angrily supporting him by the shoul- 
der. “Your father and mother are doing important work and their son is running 
about to watch fires and play with dogs. If I hadn’t sacrificed that cartridge the 
dog would have spoiled more than your coat. I’ll tell your father to give you a 
good belting for this.” 

Tima shuffled weakly towards the gates. Then he had to lean against the 
fence as everything whirled before his eyes in a red haze. 

“Look here, fellows!” Kapelyukhin sang out in his Chaliapin’s basso. “Get 
those bags of oats out of the barns but don’t get burned up yourselves. ” 

The flames leapt at the men, but they beat them back with water and 
plunged into the fiery caves of the open barns. 

Kapelyukhin came out of a barn with two bags of oats under his huge 
arms. 

Machukhin too arrived on the scene in his carpeted sledge drawn by a pedi- 
gree horse. 
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“Please accept my heart-felt sympathy. I’m perfectly shattered by your 
grief! he said to Zolotaryov, hardly suppressing his glee. 

‘No need to be so glad about it,” retorted Zolotaryov morosely, never turn- 
ing his head in the upstanding bushy collar of his coat. “Better take your hat 
off to the chastising hand of Providence. ” 

‘ suestieine whom?” Machukhin asked with mock innocence. “Not me I 
ope: 

“Well, move those sluggish brains of yours a bit, and you’ll understand!” 

_ “Ah! So that’s it!” Machukhin murmured in awe, his smile fading. Suddenly 
he snatched off his velvet-topped beaver hat and swept it low before the other man’s 
beg ny take my hat off to you. I could even bow low before you for this. You’re 
a hero. 

“Now take yourself off!” Zolotaryov said dully. “Or I'll tell the commissar 
that you started the fire out of malice. He’ll twist you up in no time. Did you see 
him with a bag under each arm? There are six poods in every bag.” 

“You won’t tell him anything,” said Machukhin with a cheerful wink. 

“I shan’t forget that hint!” Zolotaryov said ominously. “But enough of 
clowning. You’ve had an eye-full of my burning property and enjoyed it no 
ae Now it’s time you went off for a drink somewhere. That’s about all you’re 
good for.” 

The fire subsided towards morning. And though the black logs lay about 
smoking for a long time, and violet petals of flame broke from a pile of ash here 
and there and a great pine stood burning silently in every branch beside the fallen 
fence, no one paid any attention. The Red Guards had gone and the men of the 
workers’ battalion led the cart horses into the former barracks of the Cossacks. 
This was done on Kapelyukhin’s orders. Some led the animals by the reins, 
others rode on their backs. 

Tima had long noticed a horse with a foreleg covered with blood clots as 
thick as sealing wax. It kept this hoof in the air, much like a dog a wounded paw, 
trembling, snorting, shying awkwardly and baring its yellow teeth when anyone 
came near. 

A man of the workers’ battalion wanted to take hold of the reins, but the 
animal reared and a heavy hoof shot past the worker’s head. He sprang aside 
and picked up a stick. 

“Don’t!” shouted Tima. “She’s hurt, can’t you see? Let me lead her, 
please.” 

“Go ahead, but be careful!” 

Tima approached the animal and grasped the very end of the reins, never 
taking his eyes from the sound foreleg. 

“Gee up, horsie!” he pleaded, tugging at the reins gently. 

The horse arched its back, took a hop and then another, snorted and hopped 
once more. Tima decided to give the animal a rest after every ten hops, and even 
dared to stroke one of its cheeks when the shaggy head came down. Touching the 
horse’s leg, Tima felt the skin jerk convulsively under his fingers. He decided to 
bind the injured leg with his mother’s kerchief which he had wound round his 
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neck, though really the task seemed terrifying. He kneeled and first touched the 
heavy iron-shod hoof which hung before his face like'a two-pood weight. His fin- 
gers wandered higher. The animal turned its head and looked at him sadly with 
a brown eye touched with blue that reflected Tima’s frightened face. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Tima. “I’ll be ever so careful.” He closed his eyes 
and applied the end of the kerchief to the bleeding pastern. 

The horse snorted and swished his cheek with the wiry strands of its tail. 

“Why do that?” Tima asked resentfully. “It hurts.” é 

But when he had got two windings round the leg, he grew bolder, crawled di- 
rectly under the horse and applied the bandage tighter and tighter. 

Finished with this work, Tima stood up, slapped the animal’s wet neck im- 
portantly and took firm hold of the reins. 

“Come on, now!” he ordered. “You needn’t limp any more.” 

And sure enough, the horse was able to move on not in agonizing hops as be- 
fore, but only pausing at every step to set the injured hoof carefully down. 

Tima’s heart was filled with pride and affection. 

He led the horse down the middle of the street, reining its nose close to his 
shoulder and feeling its moist warm breath on his fingers. ' 


The care of Zolotaryov’s horses now stabled. in the former Cossack barracks 
was entrusted to the workers of Pechugin’s brick yards. Tima’s animal was re- 
ceived by the furnace man Khrulyov. His face was nut-coloured from constant 
browning before the kiln, and his. short, singed moustache and beard. stood 
out like thorns. Tima thought him both rough and unfriendly and so he said: 

“This is avery good horse; but she’s been hurt and needs special care. Don’t 
work her too hard, please, until she’s well.” 

Khrulyov narrowed his eyes, looked the boy over, then the horse. 

“T’ll tell you what, my friend! If you were horse-lover enough to give up your 
personal belongings to him, you might as well take care of him yourself. What 
street do you live on?” 

“It’s not a street, but an alley: Bath Alley!” 

“That’s as good a place as any. See what youngsters you can find in your 
Bath Alley, I mean the kind that are horse-lovers, and bring them here. ” 

“Thanks!” said Tima delighted. “I’ll get some bread for my horse too.” 

“What do you mean? There’s not even enough bread for humans. Don’t you 
dare do that, and don’t let your pals do it either! And to keep your folks from think- 
ing that you come here only to make mischief, you may tell them that you’ve 
been mobilized by Khrulyov.” 


_That manly revolutionary word. “mobilized,” a word ‘that smelled of steel, 
thrilled through Tima in every fibre. 


The former barracks lay in the outskirts of the town. Ramshackle buildings 
knocked together in 1905, they had stood empty for a long time and the local people 
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were gradually pulling them apart on the sly for fuel. The only ones who found 
shelter here were luckless peasant-settlers from Russia,-local tramps and, now and 
then, a gang of criminals. Probably it was fear of them that had prevented the 
townsfolk from tearing the barracks down altogether. Making the best of the 
rumours about the terrible inmates of the barracks, the worker battalions had 
undergone training here when they were preparing for the insurrection. : 

The men of the brick yards had now put the barracks in some order, mending 
the roofs with boards, replacing the rotten floors in the stables, making new 
feed bins and carting away the frozen piles of manure. Khrulyov, the chief of the 
battalion, was in charge of it and, as an old foreman, commanded willing 
obedience. ; 

“Don’t do things any old how!” he declared in his usual deliberate manner. 
“It’s a great job we’re doing. We’re building the people’s first transport depot, 
you might say. The cart owners can’t squeeze us any more. We can fetch and carry 
anything we like. And our yards won’t stop working for lack of water or clay or 
fuel. We’ll fetch everything ourselves. That boy over there,” he added with some 
warmth, pointing to Tima, “took off his scarf to bandage the leg of a horse. He’s 
only half a man and yet his heart feels for the cause. ” 

“Tell your youngsters! Put it to them plainly!” he addressed Tima. “We 
want their help, and we’ll pay them for their work with a half hundred of bricks. 
Those are useful things to have about the house. You can mend your stove with 


them, for instance.” 
* * 
* 


‘Yegor Khomyakov was appointed commissar of the transport depot by the 
uyezd committee. ' 

He was a little man with narrow shoulders and angry brown eyes. When any- 
one tried to argue with him even in the friendliest way, he flew into a rage, shouted 
and clutched at his holster. It was obvious that the pent up ambitions of the man 
needed an outlet. 

“You’ll work with me for a while, and then we’ll see what’s what,” he told 
Khrulyov. The furnace man nodded, tacitly accepting his position of subordinate. 

On the first day Khomyakov ordered all the horses lined up in the yard by 
the barracks. Striding down the line, he demanded that the animals be numbered: 
each number was to be painted on a thigh. 

His instructions ran as follows: “Revolutionary order must be observed. No 
anarchy to be tolerated! The harnesses are to be kept in a barn under lock and are 
to be issued only on presentation of the departure order. The horses employed 
are to receive full rations, those in the stables, half rations. ” 

Whenever an order was brought to him, he looked at it long and suspiciously, 
probing into the purpose of the trip. The stablemen and drivers were sharply ad- 
monished: 

“Since all transportation has been put on a war footing, I hereby introduce 
martial law down to summary shooting for sabotage and things like that.” 
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He was strict to the point of despotism and pedantic to the extreme. When 
he found Tima in the stable he at once led him to the watch-room as though under 
arrest and grilled him mercilessly. But when he learned just who he was he allowed 
the boy to tend the horses and even made out a certificate to that effect. Though 
Tima was grateful for the certificate and proud of it, his dislike for Khomyakov 
remained. 

Strangely enough, the workers liked Khomyakov. There were many who even 
praised him. 


“He’s ordered us to paint numbers on the horses,” Khrulyov remarked good- 
naturedly. “That shows that he knows nothing about horses of course, but when 
it comes to the big things he knows what he’s about. He demands strict order and 
an account for everything. He’s a good manager. He put the carpenter Ushastikov 
under arrest in the watch-room for twenty-four hours because he hadn’t cleaned 
the stables well enough. ” 


“I thought he was just trying to frighten people with his shouting, ” Ushasti- 
kov said when he was released, “but no, he really means it. He was not even afraid. 
that our people might raise a row on account of me.” 

It was similar sentiments, probably, that prompted the workers to overlook 
Khomyakov’s rudeness, dictatorial habits and that gesture of reaching for his 
holster over every argument. 


“Don’t mind if he flies off the handle once in a while!” Khrulyov said. “He’s 
been kept so low all his life that he can’t help looking over people’s heads now. But 
I think he’ll be all right. I used to know his father, Feoktist Khomyakov. He was 
a clerk at the Sudzhen Mines, and Yegor made friends. with the political exiles. 
His father finally reported him to the authorities so that he too was put in exile. 
Still, the old man showed some consideration and managed to get him a warder’s 
job in prison. Then, Yegor began to carry messages for the prisoners, and even 
helped one of them to escape. He was caught because of our Georgi Semyonovich 
Savich who wrote abook about his revolutionary struggle and mentioned a revo- 
lutionary-minded warder. Perhaps he did not care what happened to him, or just 
made a mistake, but, anyway, Yegor was sent to hard labour. He’s not a strong 
man, and the prisoners care nothing at all for former warders. They tried to make 
him as miserable as they could. The healthier prisoners managed to escape after 
the February Revolution, and Khomyakov came through the taiga with some 
others. On his way, he ran into some gold prospectors who worked without a licence 
and they put him tothe hardest jobs, giving him no share in their gold. 
By the time he came to town he was a bag of bones. He was still strong in 
spirit though, and joined a workers’ battalion and fought bravely enough. He 
was respected for this. Only, he got to be quite merciless to people, demanding 
that every bourgeois be shot. That’s probably why he’s been put in charge of the 
horses—to soften his soul a bit. The horses need affection. ” 


But Khomyakov had no affection for the horses either. He dispatched them 
on various trips by number, never caring what horse was fit for what. 
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Realizing that the commissar knew nothing at all about horses, Khrulyov 
brought the veterinary Sineokov to the transport depot. This man knew a good 
deal about horses and was accustomed to respect. He was a short but broad- 
shouldered man wearing a wide leather belt to which various articles of his 
trade were fastened. He made the rounds of the stables and examined all the 
animals. - 

“You’ve ruined them all! There’s about nothing more you could do to them!” 
he angrily declared. “You can send them to the slaughter-house. There’s nothing 
I can do here.” 

“Comrade Sineokov,” said Khrulyov ingratiatingly. “You must forgive us 
for knowing nothing about this business and help us as much as you can.” He 
produced a watch and copper chain wrapped in a handkerchief. “Here, take this 
as a mark of our respect, and our gratitude lies ahead.” 

Sineokov shifted his hat and put the watch to his ear overgrown with grey 
hairs. j 


“T suppose it’ll run only for its master,” he suggested. 

“It’s never been wrong for eight years!” Khrulyov said resentfully. 

“Well then, my first word is...” the veterinary began peremptorily. “Put 
some kerosene in a pail and rub those numbers off!” His voice suddenly rose to fal- 
setto. “You’ve put numbers on them as if they were railway wagons. There may 
be no difference between rolling stock, but horses must be distinguished from one 
another even more than people! Understand? I won’t say another word until those 
numbers are gone.” 


“A man can do better without a passport,” said Sineokov when the numbers 
had been removed. “But horses can’t, because their marks of identification are 
not for the police, but for actual work. How would you know what a horse is 
good for otherwise? Just look at this one!” He raised the hoof of a horse. “What 
do we see here?” he demanded triumphantly. “Judging by your mugs, you see 
nothing at all. But what is there actually to see? The horny crust has softened 
because of the wet straw, and the frog has begun to decay. See how the pulse is 
throbbing? That means the pastern is inflamed. Two days in the harness and 
you can send him to the tanners.” He rubbed his hands on his sheepskin coat. 
“Let’s goon! That horse over there is spoiled too. The ears are cold, the eyes 
dim and the hair is ruffled. And why?” He leaned forward and passed a hand over 
the animal’s back. “There’s a swelling on the head and a callous on the neck. 
You haven’t been putting the harness on right, you devils, and have injured 
the horse.” 

“But we issue a different harness for every trip and not for individual horses, ” 
said Khrulyov plaintively. “Those are our orders.” ‘ 

_ “It’s a fine manager you’ve got here!” Sineokov snorted. “Even a soldier 
is given his own equipment, and you have no pity at all for horses. Every animal 
should have a harness to fit it specially. You’ll ruin them all otherwise. ” 

Sineokov ordered a list of the horses to be made. Tima followed Sineokov 
about with a school notebook to jot down the veterinary’s words. 
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“Nightingale—a ginger colt, cow’s posture, caved-in back, rabbit-eared, 
short-necked, low tail, legs turned in at the joints, dry horny hoofs 
turned outwards, collapsing gait, a knob on the pastern. 

“Siskin—a dun stallion, cow-eared, bear’s posture, dry pointed hoofs, well 
developed frog, hammy neck.” 

Tima’s good horse Vaska was described in the most uncomplimentary terms: 
an isabella-coloured mare, shuffling posture, cracked hoofs, leg joints bent out- 
ward, hanging lip, high placed tail, a bald patch on the head. 

Tima tried to object, insisting that there was no bald patch, but Sineokov 
prodded the white spot on Vaska’s forehead and scornfully demanded: “And what 
do you call that?” 

“Just a blaze or, if you like, a white spot. Don’t you see the white hairs? 
There’s no bald patch here.” 

“In our trade a bald spot means just a spot of a different colour, and when the 
hair is gone we call it a bare spot. Keep that in mind! Stop chattering and 
write on!” 

And so Tima wrote on, enumerating bald spots, bare spots, knobs, knots, 
swellings, and other defects listed by the veterinary. 

Khrulyov called a meeting of the Party organization at the transport depot, 
inviting not only Sineokov but also Tima with his records. Khomyakov, however, 
protested at the presence of two non-Party men at a Party meeting. 

Khrulyov explained that he had summoned the veterinary as a specialist 
and cited Lenin’s words advising the Party to enlist the specialists for the people’s 
economy. Everyone, therefore, with the exception of Khomyakov raised their 
hands in Khrulyov’s favour when the matter was put toa vote. As for Tima, Khru- 
lyov said, he was not a great hand at writing and unless he was present himself 
no one would be able to read what he had scribbled. Tima’s admission was not put 
to the vote for some reason. Tima was the first to speak and he solemnly read all 
he had written about the postures, the sores and illnesses. Everyone listened atten- 
tively. 

"So that’s how things are!” Khrulyov exclaimed when Tima had finished. 
“The numbers we painted on those horses were not so terrible in themselves, but 
if we had gone on in that way we’d have ruined the depot altogether. Comrade 
Sineokov has opened our eyes. It appears that horses were put to work before they 
were of working age in the old days, and the result is that the whole generation of 
them is defective. It turns out that we’ve got to put this legacy of capitalism on 
its feet first, that is, to feed the animals, heal them and put them into shape. But 
we have no time for all this, and the only thing to do is to care for them day and 
night and try to bring them into a decent state. Comrade Sineokov will now tell 
us just what is to be done. We should applaud him as one who has given his aid 
to the workers’and peasants’ state in a difficult economic task.” 

Everyone began to applaud except Khomyakov. Flattered, Sineokov bowed, 
clasping his fat hands gratefully over his chest. ; 

“Thank you, citizens,” he muttered. “Thank you for this honour. I’m quite 
ready to do my best for you and your horses. Now listen to me as you would to a 
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father, and I’ll tell you how you’ve got to tend those horses of yours. I’m the town’s 
best expert and can say, in a sense, that in this I’m tsar over you. « 

The workers listened with interest, but Tima was disappointed. He had thought 
that Vaska would be his friend, just like a dog or even better because one 
could ride him. He had thought too that everyone would respect him for having 
such a friend, a horse. But it appeared that a horse was more helpless and stupid 
than a dog. It could not live without care and had even to take its meals by the 
clock. It spent four pounds of saliva to consume one pound of oats or hay, and that 
is why it had to be given enough water before each meal. After this it had to rest 
for an hour to digest its food. If taken straight to work after feeding, its stomach 
would ache just as one’s own stomach ached after drinking too much birch sap. 
A horse walked on its toes. Its hoofs were its nails-and at the same time its sup- 
ports. That was why they needed particular. care—had to be cleaned, oiled 
and kept intact. A sportive horse had big protruding eyes, alert ears, small 
smooth hoofs with a glint of mother-of-pearl, concave hoof bottoms and a well 
developed frog. 

Short-sighted horses might run into things and hurt themselves. A horse should 
be put to work gradually to keep its pulse even and avoid overburdening the heart. 
something which might spoil an animal forever. 

These instructions reminded Tima of Petka Fomenko’s talk about casting 
or Grishka Redkin’s talk about the trade of the turner, or Kostya Polosukhin’s 
about tailoring. And so it appeared that every trade had its own proud secrets. 
No matter which one of them you plied, people would respect you if you plied 
it well. 

Take the horse-doctors, for instance. All that Tima had known of them was 
that there were indecent rhymes about them like the one that began: “There was 
an old horse-doctor who once shod a cat.” And now the horse-doctor Sineokov had 
been invited to a Party meeting, and Khrulyov was making up to him just like 
Father to-Dr. Dmitri Ivanovich Nebolubov when he tried to persuade him to | 
_ head the health section of the local Soviet. 

“IT can’t do that, because I must observe the ethics of the medical profession!” 
Dr. Nebolubov had told him emphatically. “I wouldn’t even think of discussing 
medical matters with people who have no medical diploma.” But then he must 
have felt a bit sorry for Father, for he added in a gentler tone: “I don’t mean that 
I don’t respect you personally.” 

“Forgive me!” Father had said to him meekly. “I’m no physician, of course, 
but I mustn’t miss this opportunity of expressing my appreciation of your method 
of treatment which has often made it possible to avoid amputation. ” 

Dr. Nebolubov raised a brow, jabbed Father’s chest with his finger and de- 
manded: “Now then, let’s take peritonitis. What are the main symptoms?” 

Father plucked his beard, half closed his eyes and began to pour out a torrent 
of medical words. Dr. Nebolubov listened nodding. 

“Your train of thought is right on the whole,” he approved, then reflected 
and added hesitatingly: “Perhaps I could see my way to taking some part in your 
institution. Do you know what I advise, my dear fellow,” he said, extending a 
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hand. “I’d drop politics if I were you, and take to medicine. It will be far more 
useful to the people, I assure you.” 

It was precisely in that tone that Sineokov spoke to Khrulyov. 

“You'd better find some basins, my dear fellow,” he drawled. “Pour some 
cold water into them and let the mare Vaska stand in them all night. I hope you 
remember how many legs a horse has. Four! So there must be four basins. 
Whatever made you take to this trade in the first place? Why didn’t you stick to 
baking bricks? What’s to be done with you all?” he moaned. 

Khrulyov, armed with a necessary certificate, went to Somov’s bath-house 
and confiscated the necessary basins. 

He was not even offended when the chemist at Gots’ filled Sineokov’s 
prescription for a purge with the following remark: 

“It seems that only a horse’s dose can make your bowels move.” 

At the meeting Khrulyov was not only respectful to Sineokov, but even sug- 
gested that a formal expression of gratitude to the veterinary be put on record, 
and this was done in spite of Khomyakov’s protests. 

4 aes answer to the Revolutionary Committee for this meeting!” he 
issed. 

“Go ahead!” said Khrulyov, “I’ll answer all right.” 

“The hoofs of our horses,” he said to Sineokov in that same deferential tone 
in which Tima’s father had told Dr. Nebolubov how he appreciated his treatment, 


“have become shiny after your lotions, just like shoes alter a blacking, all smart 
and new.” 


Tima was then advised to give his horse a feminine name but he would not 
agree and Khrulyov had to write the name “Vaska” over the stall, though 
grumblingly. : 

Vaska now got her own harness, pail, scraper, brush, and various tools for 
prying bits of ice off the hoofs. Tima himself tested the fit of the harness. At first 
it seemed too deep, hampering the forelegs. The saddler narrowed it a bit, but 
could not prevent it from going awry when the animal moved. The same thing 
happened to the collar. A short collar tended to squeeze the neck, while a long one 
chaffed both neck and shoulders. 

“You wouldn’t wear my trousers, would you?” demanded Tima resentfully. 
“Why put such tight clothes on a horse?” 

While Vaska was being harnessed, Tima warmed the bit in his hand to pre- 
vent the cold metal from sticking to the animal’s tongue and lips. He also rubbed 
the collar with a fistful of straw and greased all the tracings to make them soft. 
Doing this, he besmeared himself from head to foot, and Vaska too grew black 
all over. 


“That doesn’t matter!” soothed Khrulyov. “You should have seen my mug 
when I was first apprenticed to the brick yards. It was covered with burns, to say 
nothing of my hands. Many’s the time I got hold of a hot brick thinking it was a 
cold one. There’s nothing dirty about that grease; it’s even good for you. It’s 
used for treating shingles.” 
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To do Khomyakov justice, he confessed himself wrong to Khrulyov, invited 
Sineokov to the watch-room, asked him to repeat all he had said at the meeting 
and jotted everything down. 

When a cart returried now, Khomyakov thoroughly inspected the horse before 
dismissing the man who had been in charge of it. If he discovered worn spots, 
sore withers, or frozen foam on the tracings, he drew up a statement and ordered 
the driver in question to clean the whole of the stable as punishment. In one 
argument with an official he even went to the length of reaching for his pistol. 
Small as he was, he intimidated his adversary with sheer fury, disarmed him and 
made him clean the stable. This man, as it happened, was a member of the tri- 
bunal, but his threats of retribution had no effects at all on Khomyakov. 

“If | had my way,” he sald, “I’d bring all the stablemen and horses out 
on the square and shoot you before them with my own hands for your vicious 
attitude to the people’s property.” 

“Don’t you see what good care our hoys take of those horses?” he went on, 
rolling a cigarette out of the tobacco proferred him. “Yes, and they all have 
children at home, uncared for and neglected, hungry and ragged. Sorkin over 
there has only one pair of felt boots for his eight children, and that one pair torn. 
And when he did manage to get some felt somewhere he used it for his horse’s 
collar. He has no leather to mend his shoes, but he managed to find some to mend 
a harness so torn that the straw showed through. What do you think of that? 
I think it is nothing less than self-sacrifice for the sake of socialism. That’s what 
made me fly off the handle just now.” 

“T’ve been under fire,” the other said. “You can’t scare me with a pistol.” 

“Comrade Vitol will do the scaring!” Khomyakov warned. “Here’s what I 
wrote to him.” He produced.a paper and read it with great feeling, especially | 
the line in which he called the object of his ire a “cancer on the body of the 
Revolution. ” . 

“You seem to think I ought to treat a horse as if it were my sweetheart!” 

“How can you compare a horse with a wench? The horse is revolutionary 
property, and every injury to it must be regarded as an act of counter-revolution. ” 

“Your words are worse than pistol shots,” said the man subdued as he 
forked the manure into a big wicker box. “So you think I’m a counter-revolu- 
tionary? ” 

“You’re worse,” said Khomyakov coolly. “A counter-revolutionary knows 
why he’s out to hurt the Revolution, while you do it harm out of plain stupidity.” 

“Do harm to what? To the Revolution? No, to a horse!” 

“A horse also serves the Revolution!” retorted Khomyakov. 

Khomyakov was dressed very poorly. Nothing was left of his top-boots but 
the tops. They were tied to his soles with something like a ¢onvict’s foot-rags. He 
wore fisherman’s trousers, a padded jacket with the stuffing sticking through the 
Tents, and an old soldier’s cap. The rest of his belongings consisted of a pistol, a 
cherry | cigarette holder, a thick notebook bound in oilcloth with a stub of 
a pencil tied to it by a string, and a pile of pamphlets wrapped in a towel. He 
slept on a bed of planks with his cap as a pillow, ate black bread, washing it 
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down with hot water, and as he explained to Tima, saved his rations of sugar 
to barter it for books with the bourgeoisie. 

“How I’d like to gead Marx for myself!” he complained. “It’s so awkward! 
I know his slogans, but what he says about other things I just don’t know.” 

He carried his Party card in a leather mitten suspended from his neck under 
his shirt like a holy charm. 

“The Party means more to a Bolshevik than God to a believer!” he said to 
Tima, his hand on his breast over the mitten. “The criminals in prison broke 
my collar-bone and put my arm out of joint, but I have not lost my faith in man. 

The time will come, when even scoundrels like them will understand where hap- 
piness lies!” 

“But why are you so angry always?” asked Tima. 

“I’m not much to look at. And I’m not very good at talking, at using all 
sorts of fine words and so on. And how else can I make people obey? I know the 
people are sick of all sorts of bosses. Nobody likes them. But then, you know 
how things are now. No one must spare himself, because now we’re working for 
ourselves and not for the bourgeois. Of course, some people will argue: ‘I worked 
hard enough under the old regime, and now I’ve got to work even harder!’ So 
they kick up a row. ‘What was the Revolution for if things get no better?’ they 
ask. But the point is that to make things better, we’ve got to work for it. Nothing 
will come to us from out of the sky, and so we’ve got to drive people without a 
let-up. What if they call me a scoundrel now? They’ll thank me some day. The 
Mensheviks and Socialist Revolutionaries promised us a soft life on the hand- 
outs from the bourgeois. But we Bolsheviks know how to face the truth. It’s 
only what you earn that is really yours. If we do good team work we’ll live better 
than anyone ever dreamed of. If we work badly, every man for himself, we'll 
live from hand to mouth, and the people will call us to account for it. That’s 
our policy.” 

Khomyakov undertook the care of two horses to show by his own example 
what a horse could look like in good hands. When one of his animals returned, 
he rubbed its withers and back with straw for a long time, then picked the 
ice out of its hoofs smearing them with lotions, and walked the animal round 
and round the yard to prevent it from cooling too quickly. He rinsed the harness 
in warm water, greased it and hung it*up to dry in his watch-room. His grey 
wrinkled face would become covered with unhealthy beads of perspiration and 
his breath grow heavy and wheezy. The scraper would sometimes fall out of his 
numbed hand and he would be unable to pick it up with his stiffened fingers. It 
was obvious that he was in poor health. One afternoon, after he had scrubbed 
the stalls and brought the hay to the feed bins, he was so tired that he was just 
unable to receive the horses when they came back from work. Yet, when Khrulyov 
tried to do his work for him, Khomyakov only shouted at him for his pains, 
clutching wildly at his holster with a bony hand. 

“Don’t you dare undermine my authority! To hell with such benefactors. 
I’ve got a fully accredited certificate! Understand! I’ll kick you out.” 
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He spent the whole night in the stable, mending the floor-boards that had 
been damaged by the hoofs and cut his left hand with an-axe either from awkward- 
ness or weakness. ¥ 

The next day, however, found him walking about the stable, pale, with his 
hand swathed in damp rags, but ordering people about as usual. When his horses 
came back, he scrubbed them with one hand. 

Tima failed to turn up at the depot one day, and on the very next day Kho- 
myakov summoned him to the watch-room. oS ee 

“What do you mean by playing the prince and breaking discipline?” he 
cried, clutching at his holster as usual. “If you look after horses as a revolu- 
tionary duty then stick to it; if not, then get the hell out of here! You'll carry 
water from the river for this, and I’ll think twice before I let you take care of 
that horse again. Tell your father you’ve been reprimanded. Understand?” 

For two days Tima rode to the river astride an icy barrel. The blind bay 
mare he drove had a cautious, old-womanish gait and stopped at the least noise 
with outspread legs, moving on only when drawn by the reins. Dipping the water 
out of the hole in the ice, Tima slopped some of it on his felt boots and jacket 
which froze into an icy crust. 

“Go and get thawed out in the watch-room!” Khomyakov commanded... “If 
you don’t, your jacket will crack and there will be rents.” 

When he came out of the watch-room at last, Tima roamed about listlessly 
just outside the stable, but did not dare to “break” discipline and only peeped 
lovingly at Vaska through the window. 

On the third day, Khomyakov’s ban was lifted and Tima was allowed to 
use Vaska on an errand for Children’s Home No. 1. 

Beluzhin helped him to put on the harness. He was a stout flabby man with 
a fat, freckled face and he managed to perspire even in the bitterest cold. 

“I’m a brickmaker, but now they’ve made me a stableman!” he said. 
“There’s the Revolution for you, and the eight-hour day!” 

“But what made you join the workers’ battalion?” asked Tima. 

“My conscience, of course!” he answered indifferently. “They say it’s the 
duty of a class-conscious man to work for nothing.” 

“We 1? ” a 

“But I’m not really class conscious, I’m ashamed to say it.... Say, how 
are you putting that collar on!” He suddenly shouted at the boy who was stand- 
ing on a box by Vaska’s head. “You’re hanging it on like a picture. Put it on 
with the grips upwards and then turn it round. They ought to have bells on for 
all to know that these are the people’s horses and to respect us for it. You’d better 
get your mare to stop sleeping like a cow with forchoofs bent under. The vet says 
that a horse is worth nothing at all if it sleeps like that.” 

“It’s the cold,” Tima argued for Vaska. “I’d like to see you sleeping in a 
cold room.” 

“But who ever heard of anyone putting stoves in stables, you little nut!” 


“They were bad to horses before the Revolution, but things ought to change 
now!” said Tima weightily. 
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“You’re another Khomyakov,” said Beluzhin casually. “Now take our 
Khrulyov, he’s not the kind that gabs overmuch, but he’s smarter just the same. 
Still, he wasn’t made chief.” 

“But he’s the secretary of the Party organization.” 

“That’s just it. He’s responsible for everybody and everything, but has 
no rank.” 

“Perhaps he doesn’t care?” 

“Oh, doesn’t he! You should have seen him bossing everybody at the brick 
yard! But with Khomyakov, he’s just like a soldier before a general.” 

“That’s because of discipline.” 

“What’s the good of discipline? People were turned into blockheads on ac- 
count of it in the old days; so now every man ought to be his own natural self.” 

“Why are you piling so much straw into the cart?” Tima interrupted. “I 
drive standing, so there’s no need for it.” 

“It’s not for you, but for the load you’ve to deliver. It’s priceless, they say. 
Costs a thousand roubles.” 

“What is it?” 

“You'll find out when you see it. It’s a music-box of a kind.” 

Flashing his pass at the man on guard, Tima trundled out of the depot gate 
kneeling in his cart, and holding the reins firmly in both hands. He was happy in 
the sense of his importance, aware of how indispensable he was to the common cause. 
His gnawing loneliness was gone. He was alone just now and yet never before 
had he felt so close to everyone. The fact that he had left the depot with Vaska 
had been recorded in Khomyakov’s book, and his name, Sapozhkov, came by 
the heading “Driver.” He carried an invoice which was to be signed by a certain” 
Utev. He was to remind this man to jot down the time when the work was done. 
He and Vaska were now to transport something very valuable—something as 
necessary to the Revolution as anything being done by Father, Mother, Esther, 
Fyodor, Kapelyukhin, and Yan Vitol. Ryzhikov always wrote everything down 
in his notebook, all the work done by everyone, and then criticized some and 
praised others. When the job was exceptionally well done, he spoke’of Lenin 
who worked better and more than anyone else for the Revolution. 

In a picture that Tima saw, Lenin looked like the most ordinary man, more 
like a doctor, judging by his clothes, than a leader. No matter how closely he 
examined the picture, he could not detect anything that looked like a pistol. 
How did he manage to make people obey him then? Especially those who didn’t 
want to? Khomyakov was also a Bolshevik and a commissar, but he claimed 
that nobody would obey at once unless shown a revolver. But still, Lenin was 
doing it without a pistol. He was probably very kind. Yes, he must be. But then 
again, Yan Vitol had said that Lenin was merciless to the enemies of the Revolution; 
and he had reproached Father for being too much of an intellectual. To which Fa- 
ther had answered that Lenin was more intellectual than any intellectual, that he 
was a real scholar who knew many sciences and wrote most important books for 
the Revolution. When Father and Mother argued with each other, they were al- 
ways saying: “Lenin said this... Lenin wrote that....” Father knew a lot 
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more by heart than Mother and so always managed to outquote her. Did Lenin 
know anything about their transport depot and who worked in it? Father 
said that the decree on the nationalization of transport was signed by Lenin. 
So he must have known something about Zolotaryov’s horses too when he signed 
that paper. ; 

The fluffy snow-flakes settling on the town made it look brand new and 
clean. Vaska plodded through the snow, her head swinging and her broad hoofs 
plainly showing that she was a beast of burden and not a trotter. She snorted 
whenever a flake of snow got into her big nostrils. 

Tima stood, his feet astride, trying to hold the reins in one hand as the old 
drivers did. There were many passers-by, and yet not one who looked up at him 
with delight and awe, exclaiming: “Now where could that cart of the transporta- 
tion office be going, and who is that important-looking fellow driving that big 
horse?” When he shouted “Look out!” to someone about to cross the street, the 
man only retorted: 

“What are you yelling for, you fool? That nag of yours is good only for a 
hearse. ” 

Though he felt hurt on Vaska’s account, Tima did not flap the reins to make her 
go faster and show her paces. He remembered Sineokov’s words that a horse 
should be speeded up only gradually; otherwise you might break its wind. On 
the upgrades he got out of the sledge and walked alongside. When they went down- 
hill, he sat down on the sledge, shouting: “Gee up, Vaska!” 

Vaska then raced ahead kicking up lumps of snow. | 

When he drew up before Kobrin’s house, Tima saw a man caked with snow 
from head to foot. He proved to be Utev. 

“You must have been carrying milk, my boy, and were afraid to spill it!” 
Utev said. “Or perhaps you made a trip on your own? What sort of people are 
they at the depot anyway? They’ve sent a boy, and we need many strong hands. ” 
He sounded disappointed.“This load of ours would tip the scale at twenty poods.” 

“You stay here and don’t move!” Tima told Vaska, tying the reins to a 
post. Then he followed Utev into Kobrin’s flat. 

A grand piano with its raised lid in the middle of the drawing-room looked 
like a huge black bird with a lifted wing. Adam Adolphovich Kobrin sat on the 
small swivel stool, wearing a padded dressing gown embroidered with white 
braids, and played a tinkling little tune with two fingers scowling as he did so: 
ens workers who stood near the piano exchanged puzzled and embarrassed 
ooks. 

__ “How do you explain this, Comrade Utev?” One of them, a tall bony man . 
with a hat in his hands, exclaimed: “Just hear him play—and the certificate 
says: ‘to be confiscated as it is not being put to its proper use by its owner.’” 

reve lhout shifting his eyes, Kobrin banged on the keys with even greater 
zest. 

“Didn’t I tell you that I was a musician?” he exulted. Pressing on the loud 
pedal he switched to the lower keys filling the room with thunder. 
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But this seemed to have no effect on Utev at all. If anything, it gave his 
face an even harder expression. 


“All right then: you’re a musician,” he nodded indifferently. “We’ll sit 
down and listen to you for a while.” 

He stepped over to a chair upholstered in some flowery cloth, laid his cap 
on it, and sat down with an air of utter nonchalance. 

“What are you standing about for, boys?” he said after a pause. “Sit down, 
all of you, but mind you don’t dirty the furniture. ” 

“Haven't I proved it already?” Kobrin demanded triumphantly. 

“What do you mean?” 

“You said that I was not a musician, but here am I playing, am I not?” 

“Oh, that?” said Utev. “I thought you meant something else.” He patted a tuft 
of hair on his head and added with a grin: “You play on, and we’ll listen.” 

“But I’m no machine!” pleaded Kobrin. “How long can one play?” 

“What do you mean?” Utev repeated with a disarming smile. 

“I mean that I’m tired and can’t play any more.” 

“Oh, you can’t?” , 

“I’m tired, understand?” Kobrin struck his chest with a frantic fist. “Don’t 
you understand that a man can get tired?” 

“That’s true,” said Utev. “Anyone can get tired playing the same tune over 
and over again. Why don’t you play something else? You can take a rest first. We’re 
not in a hurry.” 


“Very well,” agreed Kobrin. “I’ll play something in a minor key now.” 
He closed his eyes and began to play the same tune an octave higher. 

“My dear sir!” Utev reproached. “It’s the same old trash again. You 
promised us something else.” | 

“But I am playing something else!” Kobrin shrugged. “What do you know 
about music! How can you judge?” 

“Why can’t we?” said Utev calmly. He got up, went to the piano, took one 
of the pieces of music from the stack that lay on the stand, examined it for a 
moment, and without a word set it before Kobrin. 

“Will you be kind enough to play this thingabob?” he asked deferentially. 

Kobrin thrust his face against the pages, and then leaned back. 

“I can’t see without spectacles. ” 

“But you're wearing a pince-nez. Is it just for the fashion?” 

“No, it’s for distant objects. But I use regular spectacles for reading.” 

“Won’t you use them just to do us a favour?” said Utev grinning. 

“I’ve lost them,” answered Kobrin, slapping his pockets. 

“Then we’ll do it this way: Ill tell you what the notes are and you jab at 
the right keys as I call them off.” 


“What notes?” Kobrin exploded. “What do you know about notes? Are 
you trying to make fun of me?” 


“Have you rested long enough, fellows?” said Utev, rising and putting on 
his cap. “Time to start moving that piano!” 
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“You’ve no right to take that piano. I won’t allow it!” shouted Kobrin. 
“I’m a musician as you’ve heard. And the certificate says that instruments are 
to be confiscated only if no use is made of them.” 

“We've been playing with each other long enough, my dear sir,” growled 
Utev. “I’m an accordion player myself. I learned to play by notes when I was 
in hospital, wounded, and so I ean say that your performance has been a fizzle. 
Here’s the order with my signature. You can put it in your pocket-book and keep 
it as a souvenir.” 

“Well, go ahead and rob me then!” barked Kobrin. 

“If we were to rob you in your way,” Utev answered calmly, “we’d take 
everything, including your trousers. I worked in your factory for five years 
as a hauler, and the fines you collected from me would easily buy a music box 
like this.” 

“Tl can’t remember you working in my factory.” 

“That’s because I’ve changed,” mocked Utev. 

“TI don’t understand.” 


“It’s very simple. Your nephew pushed me into a vat of steaming wool, 
because I said you were mixing clay with the felt for the soldiers’ boots. My 
skin came off and a new skin grew, and new ears too. I used to have sheep’s-ears, 
but now I’ve got a man’s ears, understand?” 

Tilting the piano with a mighty shoulder, one of the workers unscrewed a 
leg and handed it to Tima. 

“Good work! Polished like glass!” the man said. “See that you don’t toss 
these legs about like logs; wrap them in straw.” 

The workers carried the piano out and loaded it on the sledge. Kobrin 
refused to give them the canvas cover for the instrument.~| 9 | | | nf | 

“Over my dead body,” he said hugging the cover desperately. “The order 
doesn’t say anything about the cover. You’d cut it up to make trousers of, I’m 
sure.” 


“Swine!” Utev turned away from him, slipped his sheepskin coat off and 
threw it over the piano, looking questioningly at the others. They took their 


outer clothes off too, one a padded jacket, the other a long coat, and the third 
a Tatar azyam. 


“Well, now,” said Utev to Tima. “You drive slowly and mind the bumps. 
It’s a delicate instrument. We'll trot ahead ourselves to keep from freezing.” 
He pulled down his cap, put his hands in his pockets and sauntered off without 
looking back. 

“Robbers!” wailed Kobrin from the front steps and slammed the door. The 
snow stopped falling and in the bitter frost Vaska looked as though she had come 
through a lake of salt. Icicles hung from her lower lip. A pale sliver of moon clung 
to the greenish sky and a scarlet sun was falling behind the dark-blue taiga. The 
lower the sun descended the deeper its hue, the bluer the shadows and the 


ashier the white quilt of snow. The frost seemed to t 
flame, and sank its icy teeth into fingers and toes. i tema ase 
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Barely able to shuffle ahead on her worn splayed hoofs, Vaska strained so 
hard at the collar that it seemed she would pass right out of the harness as through 
a window. The sledge ploughed deep furrows through the virgin snow. 

“Come on, Vaska, everything’ll be all right!” Tima coaxed as he trudged 
knee-deep in the snow beside the big horse. “The going’ll be easier later on. Keep 
your breath steady, and don’t get wrought up, that’s the main thing. I’m here with 
you! Be careful! Mind your step!” 

Especially frightening was the descent between Noblemen’s Street, now re- 
named Red Guard Street, and Drivers’ Alley. The drivers, as a rule, thrust a log 
or two of birch beneath the sledge between the runners to act as a brake. Tima, 
however, hoped that the heavily laden sledge would sink into the soft snow and 
oifer sufficient hindrance in itself. 

“Now watch out!” he quavered as he wound the reins about his wrist and 
leaned back on his heels. “This is the hardest lap.” 

Her ears flat against her big head Vaska threw her weight on to her hind 
hoofs, as though to slide down the hill like a sitting dog. But the weight of the 
sledge pushed harder and harder. She slipped once or twice on outspread legs, 
then tripped and stumbled, hurling a whole cloud of snow into the air with her ” 
ieee Now she could retard neither the sledge nor herself. Tima’s face was lashed 

wasleet3 

“Stop! Stop, you devil!” the boy shouted closing his eyes and pulling at 
the reins with all his strength. 

A chunk of snow hit him in the mouth, something knocked him off his feet, 
hurled him aside and laid him sliding on his stomach alongside the horse and 
sledge. The tug of the reins on his wrists nearly jolted his arms from their sockets. 
Horrified, he saw the great black mass of the grand piano sliding behind him. 
His head went deep into the snow just then and all was dark for a moment. 

The first things that Tima grew aware of when he raised himself on his el- 
bow were the prone bulk of Vaska and the empty sledge with one shaft broken 
and the other crazily askew. 

“Vaska!” he cried desperately, “Vaska!” 

He thought at once that the horse was dead. Instead, he found the rascally 
mare lying complacently on the snow with forehoofs tucked under, cow fashion, 
-and chewing the straw fallen from the sledge. She looked up with her cver melan- 
choly eyes, shook her head, snorted and again set the straw stirring with her 
pendulous underlip. : 

“What a scoundrel! What a devil!” But as he stood there rubbing his eyes 
with a sleeve, his mouth askew, it was hard to say just whom he meant, himself 
or the horse. Half way down the hill lay the sombre shining bulk of the piano. 
Tima recovered its legs which had been thrown in all directions, put them on the 
sledge and then threw his weight against the piano, trying to budge it. Just why, 
he did not know. Then he threw his hat on the instrument, sat down on it and 
wept unrestrainedly: “What have we done! The piano’s ruined now.” But then, 
it must be true that it is only suffering that makes people wiser and more mature. 
Tima began to reason in his despair. “It took four men to carry that piano out 
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of the flat. If I could find four other men, I’d get that piano back on the sledge. 
And there’s nothing wrong with Vaska. She hasn’t broken a leg. She wouldn't be 
eating that way ifshe had. What about the sledge? One of the shafts is out of place, 
but it could be put back, and the broken one could be tied together for a time. 
Didn’t Beluzhin once break both shafts? He tied them together with the reins 
and led the horse home with his hand on the bit. Father always says that despair 
is the surest sign of weakness, and that what a man should be ashamed of is weak- 
ness of the spirit, not of the body. Well, I’m not strong enough to lift that piano 
alone. No, I’d never manage it even if I were as strong as Kapelyukhin, so it’s 
no use trying. ” 

A bluish haze of tiny frost specks hung in the bitterly cold air, giving off 
a stinging dry smell. The silhouettes of the black windowed cottages trembled 
in the icy dusk and their frozen timbers creaked as though moaning. 

It was very still. The only sound was the crunching of the straw between 
Vaska’s teeth. Tima’s eye-lashes were freezing together. His ears and nostrils 
ached as though someone had clutched them with pliers. 

For an instant, it seemed to him as if he had been drowned and was now sit- 
ting on a flat black rock at the bottom of a muddy river. And Vaska had drowned 
too, and never again would they be free of these icy currents. One felt it-aH, but 
could do nothing, for it was impossible to stir hand or foot, though there was the 
feeling that one would wake up and be rid of the nightmare at any moment. 
It was only necessary to concentrate hard enough and say, “I want to wake up!” 

And so Tima did his best to concentrate on how to get that piano back on 
the sledge and move it to the children’s home where everyone was waiting for 
it. What was to be done? Should he go for help? The windows of the houses nearby 
were dark and the gates all locked. Still, he might try. He got up and walked © 
stiffly to the nearest gate. He threw his back against it and began to bang at 
it with the heel of his boot. The dull thuds resounded through the street, but no 
one came. His feet grew warmer, however. He tried tocrawl under the gate, but 
found the opening blocked by a heavy log. Digging a hole in the snow under 
the log, he scrambled through into a strange yard. He had made only a few steps 
towards the verandah when a huge dog sprang on him, and tumbled him into 
the snow. 6 

I’ve got to play dead! he thought. If I kick about and yell, he’ll bite me to 
death! He curled up motionless, letting the dog sniff fiercely at his face. 

“Nice doggie!” whispered Tima meekly. “Fido! Prince!” 

But the names must have displeased the animal. He stood over the boy 
growling as ferociously as before. His deep baying showed that he was a princi- 
pled sort of dog and impervious to flattery. Tima remembered a bit of salted pike 
roe in his pocket. It had been rationed out in place of sugar at the depot. 
Cautiously, he put his hand into his pocket, broke a bit of it off and handed it to 
the dog who swallowed it whole and sniffed at the palm for a long time, growling 
though not as angrily as before. Much encouraged, Tima carefully raised himself 
and, his eyes still on the dog, broke off another hunk and flung it from him just 
as the dog began to bare his fangs again. The dog was quiet now, so Tima grew 
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eee said: “Don’t gulp it down like that! You’ll get it all, but bit 
ny bit. 

And so, feeding the dog in this manner, he climbed the steps and knocked at 
-he padded door. 

It was opened a crack and he slipped into the passage. He could see nothing 
at first through the frosty vapours that rushed in with him. When it thinned, 
ae saw a little old man in a black vest and with an axe in his hand. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. “How did you manage to pass Varnak 
without being torn to bits? Have you been sent by thieves to have a look about? 
Il knock your block off! Lie flat on the floor! Down with you until I call the. 
aeighbours, or I’ll hack you to pieces!” 

“It’s your help I’ve come for,” said Tima, lying obediently down. “Won’t, 
vou help me? I’ve dropped a piano on the road. Would you help me to lift it?” 

“Dropped a piano? You’re not crazy, are you?” 

“No, there’s nothing wrong with me. But Vaska fell down.” 

“Who’s Vaska? So you’re not alone. Is he bigger than you?” 

“She’s a horse,” explained Tima. “She’s lying out there alone.” 

“Ah, so that’s it: you’ve stolen a horse! You wanted to hide here. Well, 
ust wait, you little bandit.” 

The old man shifted the axe to his left hand, reached for a broom with his 
‘ight and knocked on the ceiling. This finally brought a man with a shotgun to 
che scene. “Here!” cried the old man overjoyed. “Here! I’ve caught a bandit. 
le broke in, but I... .” He swung his axe. 

“So you knocked him down.” 

“Mister!” pleaded Tima. “Don’t you see that I’m. ...” He hesitated, try- 
ing to think of something important, and finished: “that I’m an official.” 

“An official?” said the newcomer dubiosly, but not altogether unimpressed. 
“Well, get up, and we’ll see what sort of an official you are.” 

“We ought to wake Zakharov,” he said thoughtfully, nursing the shotgun 
between his knees, after Tima had told his story. “He’s in charge. Let him 
decide. ” 

Accompanied by the two men, the boy went up the creaking stairs to the 
irst floor where they found a fat, smoothly-shaven man sitting on a bed in his 
underclothes. ; 

“Make a clean breast of it!” he told Tima. “I’m Zakharov, the house commit- 
tee chairman.” 

“I see,” he said when he had heard Tima’s story. “Well, then, knock on the 
doors and wake everybody!” he told the two men. “Understand?” 

“Won’t five men do?” asked the one with the shotgun. . 

“I said all!” shouted Zakharov. “Take ropes with you and everything else.” 

The man with the shotgun made for the door. 

“Stop!” shouted Zakharov again. “Here’s what you’re to tell them: ‘It’s 
a matter of saving the property of the people. Soviet power has presented that 
musical instrument to the children and thisragamuffin’s dropped it in the 
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Led by Zakharov, ten men came out on the road, lifted and harnessed Vaska. 
The one who had carried the shotgun mended the shafts. Then the whole party 
of them raised the piano under Zakharov’s instructions and laid it carefully on 
the sledge. 

“Thank you, Comrades!” said Tima. 

“Hold on!” said Zakharov. “Come back to my room. I want you to sign an 
affidavit about our help. I’ll send it to the Soviet to let them know what sort 
of revolutionary order | keep in my house.” 

Tima scribbled his signature on the paper with numb fingers. When he had 
driven about a half a block from the friendly house, he was suddenly overtaken 
by the old man. 

“Wait!” he panted angrily. “Zakharov says you must not take the piano into 
the house right away, because it’ll sweat if you do and the strings will rust and 
the frame get warped. He’ll come to the children’s home himself tomorrow and 
see if his orders have been carried out. See that you do as you’re told because 
he never says anything he doesn’t mean.” 

“But who is he, really?” asked Tima. 


“Well, he’s just a carpenter who lives in the house,” muttered the old man 
unwillingly. “But since they’ve elected him chairman he thinks he’s a big chief. 
He took all our books away and made a library of them in my cellar: ‘Books may 
be borrowed under signature from 5 to 8 o’clock.’” Here the old man sniffled, 
and added confidentially: “With his sort about, there’s never any peace!” For 
a moment he stood rubbing his hands. “Well, get on with it, my boy, get that 
music box to the children.” 


Everybody was alarmed by the time Tima reached the children’s home. 
Utev was in fact getting ready to send out a search party. 


Tima had quickly grown accustomed to the Revolution, and took many things 
for granted that surprised and delighted his father. There was nothing surprising 
to him, for instance, in the fact that the lives of the poor people had improved 
since the Revolution. And why harp, without end on former sufferings and op- 
pression? Still, Tima had his own scores to settle with the old regime. He would 
never forget the prison-like orphanage in which he had lived. 


True, it was there that he had first found real friendship. Volodya Rogozhin, 
the ring-leader of the orphans’ rebellion; Toumba, that grim giant of a fellow; 
Stas, dreamy and proud—they had all done so much for him. His stay in the 
orphanage had changed him completely. For the rest of his life, his impression 
of the Revolution would be connected with his release from that institution. And 
now, he found himself with his old friends again, not as an idle guest, but as 
someone who had done his bit for the Revolution. Highly elated, he shook hands 
all round and smiled brightly to show that his pride in having brought the in- 
strument had not gone to his head. 

He remembered the old man’s orders. 
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“Pianos should not be brought into a warm room from the cold straight away, ” 
ihe stated solemnly. “They’re liable to get sweaty.” 

“Don't you worry,” said Volodya Rogozhin. “We know that much. ... Ever 
heard anything like it before?” he added, turning to Toumba. “He’s worrying 
about that instrument and not about being frozen himself. Take your things 
olf,” he said to Tima, “and we’ll give you a rub-down with snow. You’ll have 
black frostbites if we don’t.” Toumba, Stas, and Volodya Rogozhin took Tima’s 
clothes off, gave him a rub-down, put him in a vat and poured warm water over 
Him. Then they wrapped him in blankets and carried him solemnly to the bed- 
foom. 

“Now quiet, everybody!” Toumba told the smaller boys. He screened the 
lamp with paper and tiptoed from the room with the others. 

Hushed but merry voices reached Tima from the big room. In defiance of 
the old man’s orders the children were installing the piano. Then he heard the 
music, vibrant and exciting. But then, how could anyone have been playing the 
piano when there was no one in the house who could play? Perhaps he was dream- 
ing those sounds. Dreaming? It was not easy to fall asleep and have a dream, 
lying on those frost-bitten ears of his. They hurt him no matter which way he 
turned. 

Yet music there was, if only in a dream. 


* * 
* 


Father was recovering from his wound received while he had been making 
a search in the house of one of the members of an underground counter-revolu- 
tionary organization. Tima now insisted upon and won his right to stay all week 
with Father who was to do only “light work” for Yan Vitol. , 

Yan Vitol was not only the chairman of the tribunal now, but also the chief 
of the revolutionary headquarters of the Soviet. The headquarters were located 
in the old stone quarries. A series of low-ceilinged gloomy rooms with narrow 
windows, it had walls two-feet thick and stone floors so worn that every flag- 
stone was hollowed like a dish. The triangles of rifles set up in the corners and a 
machine-gun mounted on a sledge and tied down by its wooden wheels added 
to the austere and martial air of the place.’ 

Yan Vitol and Father had arranged their bedroom in a cellar where there 
was no window. A kerosene lamp burned in this room day and night. Tima 
shared his father’s improvised wooden bed. Life was not bad here on the whole, 
Father and Yan Vitol gave Tima all the syrup they received as sugar rations. The 
Red Guards on duty taught him how to take a rifle apart and put it together. 
One of them, whose name was Solodovnikov, sewed some leather over the boy’s 
felt boots. It was possible to shine them now. Tima, too, had managed to get 
a real soldier’s belt which he rolled up every night and put under his pillow just 
as Father and Yan Vitol did with their revolvers. 

Every morning Yan Vitol gave himself a rub-down with snow and went 
through his “daily dozen.” “I’m still good for a thing or two,” he would boast, 
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flexing his muscles. “I could even do a circus turn.” Then he made poor thin 

Father go through the same exercises, always repeating: “Healthy of mind, 
healthy of body!” yt : 

And Father, quite out of breath, would repeat: “Mens sana in corpore sano! 

Tima too was put through the “daily dozen.” Chased out of the house to 
take his walk after breakfast, he would go down to the depot. 

When Father and Yan Vitol went to bed—which was something that did 
not happen every night—he could hear them talking through his sleep. 

“T realize, of course, that the Revolution came in a time of war and chaos,” 
Father whispered agitatedly. “The people will never keep the power they’ve 
won without long struggle, suffering, and horror. It is painful to know that some 
who called themselves revolutionaries ended as our enemies.” 

“To be a revolutionary is not to hold a title, but to follow a mission. And 
such men as your Vazuzin came into the Revolution not to raise the people to 
power, but to raise themselves to power over the people by means of the people. ” 

“Vazuzin,” Father said hotly, “is a revolting product of anarchistic in- 
dividualism.” 

“Possibly,” said Yan Vitol. “Their fear of the people and scorn for the peo- 
ple has prompted certain types to hanker for dictatorship and foment _conspira- 
cies. Though Vazuzin admitted his guilt and told us some things, he gave us 
his most important evidence only when I had acquainted him with the list of the 
members of their prospective government. His name was not on it. And believe 
it or not, it was this that made him fly into a rage and make a clean breast of it. 
He even called his associates traitors. The craving for personal power is what lies 
at the bottom of their, psychology. That explains their cruelty and murders.” 

“Protagoras wrote two.thousand four hundred years ago: ‘Man is the 
measure of all things’,” said Father pensively. 

“But did he say just what the measure of man was?” 

“I don’t remember.” 

“Of course you don’t. Didn’t you say yourself that it was two thousand four 
hundred years ago? But I can tell you that the measure of man is man himself.” 

“That’s it,” said Father. “Listen to this: it’s almost like a hymn.” He leafed 
through his fat worn notebook, found a page and solemnly cited: “‘The future 
is fair and beautiful. You must love it, strive for it, work for it, bring it nearer. 
You must bring as much as you can of the future into the present.’” He added 
devoutly: “It’s Chernyshevsky. ” ; 

“Read it again!” Yan Vitol said avidly. “Let me copy it. How well said!” 
Yan Vitol sat on the very edge of his stool and wrote rapidly on with bent head, 
his eyes shining. 

_ When Yan Vitol came home one night, he took out his revolver and angrily 
ejected the spent cartridges. He then began to clean the weapon with a cloth 
soaked in kerosene. Reloading it, he put it back into its holster. Then he stood 
for a long time, his face grimly preoccupied. 

“Well?” Father whispered. 

Yan Vitol shrugged his mighty shoulders. . 
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“We shot Silantyev and Chistyakov right in the yard with the machine-gun 
we had in the attic.” 

“Have you caught the other one?” 

“I shot him up there, in the attic,” he said gruffly. “Don’t talk. I’m going 
to sleep,” he added, lying back on his bed. 

But, far from sleeping, he kept Tima awake too with his tossing about and 
sighing. When they got up in the morning the boy could not repress a strange 
feeling towards Yan Vitol who had so recently killed a man with his own hands. 
Yan Vitol noticed it and left Tima alone, except for glancing at him with puzzled 
alarm now and then through his bright narrow eyes as he rubbed his close- 
cropped head. 


“Were you in the yard when that rabid dog’ bit a boy?” he asked Tima. 

mvess © IiinaSaid: 

“And who killed the dog?” 

Tima had been really frightened when the dog rushed at his pal Kostya Polo-: 
pee! and he himself barely reached the stairs in time to avoid being 

itten. 
A “Kostya’s sister Fenya killed it with a poker. I didn’t get the chance,” 
e lied. 

“But would you have killed it if you’d had the chance?” 

“I was scared,” Tima admitted, guessing what Yan Vitol was driving at. 

“But I wasn’t. If I had been, that other fellow would have killed someone 
else. Do you understand it now?” 

Tima felt an inclination to snuggle up against Yan and say that he had heard 
him sighing all night, but Yan restrained him. 

“Don’t, Tima. I haven’t been able to get over it myself. It’s just that I want 
you to understand: the Revolution will bring much good to people, very much! 
But one must hate what is evil in order to be kind. Do you realize what we are 
doing now? We’re defending the people from evil. That’s why we can’t always 
afford to be kind, and this, in a way, is the most difficult job the Revolution has 
given us.” 

“But you are kind,” said Tima warmly. 

Yan Vitol reflected. ; 

“Tf I were not, the Party would not have sent me here.” 

“Father is kind too,” said Tima. 

“Yes, that’s true. He’s too kind, in fact, and I have a hard job sometimes 
not to be angry with him.” : 

“But why should you be angry with Father?” Tima said resentiully. “He 
obeys you.” 

““Tt’s not me whom he should obey, but the Revolution.” 

Tima, of course, knew what dangerous and difficult work was done by Yan 
Vitol. He could not help noticing that the prisoners were afraid of him, tried to 
curry favour with him, or pretended to be indignant, wore a challenging air, and 
lost no opportunity to insult him. 
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But Yan Vitol talked to them calmly just as Father talked to his patients. 
It was probably from him that Yan Vitol had acquired this habit. 

“Excuse me!” said Yan Vitol to a man in officer’s trousers and greasy coat. 
“You claim that you used the arsenic to kill rats, and that it was rats who brought 
it to the stable, but the doses in those pellets of dough were big enough to kill 
an elephant.” ) 

“I’m not a chemist, you know!” the prisoner retorted. “If you were an edu- 
cated man I’dadvise you toread up on Brehm about the cunning ways ofrats. He 
mentions cases in which the rats brought poisons to other animals.” 

“Yes, they’re very smart,” Yan Vitol admitted. “And do you know how 
they steal eggs? One of them takes an egg in its paws and rolls over on its back so 
that the others can drag both it and the egg to their hole by the tail. Then, they 
just roll the egg in. And do you know how they get at milk? One of them climbs 
to the edge of the pitcher, dips its tail into it and then whips it out and lets the 
others lick it. Yes, it’s all written in Brehm. I advise you to read it.” 

Yan Vitol stooped, hauled out a satchel, extracted a black book, and showed 
it to the prisoner. 

~ “See, it’s all there. But you overlooked one important detail. Poison for 
rats is not prepared in dough alone. Some lard has to be added. Now your poison 
is made out of pure chaff, which shows that it was intended for horses and not 
for rats.” 

“But there is no such recipe in Brehm.” 

“No, not in Brehm, but in the dictionary we found at your place. You even 
marked the spot with your fingernail. It was your nail all right. You have long 
fingernails, much like the ladies wear. Do you tend them yourself or send for a 
manicurist?” 

“I"m not going to answer insulting questions. ” 

“You needn’t,” Yan Vitol agreed. “We only want to know who told you 
to poison the horses? Just tell us that and we’ll trouble you no more.” ; 

Father afterwards said to Yan Vitol with surprise: “Now where do you get 
that iron logic from? You can’t even play a decent game of draughts.” 

“No, I can’t,” said Yan Vitol unperturbed. “Do you think it all comes 
from here?” he said tapping his bulbous forehead. “No, it’s from there!” and he 
pointed to the window. 

Father shrugged, puzzled. 

“I just walk about and ask people things,” Yan Vitol explained. “You may 
be sure that every person knows at least something. The warehouse assistants 
told me about the rats. Now the prisoner claims that he prepared the poison himself. 
Actually, it was sent to him. At the mill they told me that the chaff was not theirs. 
It’s the chalf of wheat and, as you know, we don’t grow wheat in our province. 
That can only mean that the poison was sent here ready made.” 

“It’s remarkable,” said Father. 

__ . You've got to think hard and ask a lot of questions,” said Yan Vitol impres- 
sively. “Those who are against us are few,and those who are with us many. Now, 
when the many put their heads together against the few, they’re always sure to 
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win out. The chaff came from Omsk,” he said touching the little grey pellet. 
“Now Vazuzin also came from Omsk. The Socialist Revolutionaries organized 
a demonstration in that city, demanding a ‘revolutionary’ war against the Ger- 
mans. In this they had the full support of the counter-revolutionaries. The threads 
that run between all these things are as clear to see as those which link up the 
poison chalf from Omsk with the illegal provisional government of Siberia in 
Omsk, whose emissary Vazuzin is.” 

moore Yes, sSaid-Father, “lt s-alirightful thing!” 

“It is,” said Yan Vitol. “If they had poisoned the horses, we’d be unable 
to send the carts to the villages for grain. They’re relying on famine as on an ally. 
The man whom I shot down in that attic knew this very well.” 

Tima rushed to Yan Vitol and threw his arms around him. 

“It’s all right now that you understand?” said Yan Vitol stroking the boy’s 
head with a broad hand. “Yan is no longer as repulsive as a rabid dog?” 

But sometimes it was the other way about, and it would be Father who re- 
proached Yan Vitol for undue kindness. 

“But Lipatov has admitted that he was the incendiary,” Father said angrily. 
“Why don’t you hand the case on to the tribunal? Why these endless soul-saving 
talks, when it’s clear that he’s a criminal?” 

“That’s just it: soul-saving!” answered Yan Vitol squinting good-humour- 
edly. “Why shouldn’t I try to save a man? He was Pepelev’s orderly for eight 
years and was used to doing everything he was told without thinking about it. 
He was told to start a fire and he did.” 

“If he were told to kill someone, he doubtlessly would!” Father scoffed. 

“Quite right!” said Yan Vitol. “He would. Still, it is possible that some good 
has survived under that soldier’s shell of his. ” 

“Well, I don’t know...” Father shrugged. “He’s only been trying to defend 
Pepelev so far..” 

“Which means that he intends to take the guilt on himself alone, and that’s 
just what we don’t mean to allow,” persisted Yan Vitol. “I’ve patience enough, 
and I’ll find my way into his mind, don’t you worry. I’ll overcome him with 
my patience and raise him from his knees.” 

But what he said about his patience was not altogether true, as Tima was to 
see on that same day. 

When he came to call Yan Vitol and Father to tea, he saw the former grap- 
pling with a big broad-shouldered man. Holding the man by his leather collar he 
was giving him a bad shaking. 

“Ah, you rotter! So you’ve concocted a false denunciation!” he cried 
hoarsely. “You wanted to turn our clean hands to your vengeance, you reptile! 


PH] kill you for this!” like 
Father seized Tima by the shoulders and told him to go away. He then 


rushed to Yan Vitol. ay 
Tima came back only by dinner-time, expecting to find something horrifying. 
Instead, he found Yan over a bowl of oatmeal porridge on his knees, while Father 
stood over him very pale, his cheeks quivering. 
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“That won’t do, Yan!” he said. “Such things must not happen. I know 
that the rascal deserves punishment, but why should you yourself... .” 

Yan Vitol licked the spoon, examined it carefully, then looked up at Father 
and wiped his lips with his handkerchief. oa 

“Lenin has ordered that people should be shot for false denunciation.” He 
leaned over and produced a leather case from under the pillow, drew a paper from 
it and handed it to Father. “Read that,” he said. 

Father read it through, folded it carefully and gave it back. “But how could 
you have known anything about this instruction. It has only just come.” 

“If not for this paper I wouldn’t be sitting here eating my porridge now. 
No, I’d have gone straight to Ryzhikov and told-him: ‘Here, Ryzhikov, take my 
Party card, because this is what I’ve done. Summon a Party court. You can do 
what you like, but I would deal with all false informers in the same way, with 
all those who would like to besmear the clean hands of the Party.’ ” 

“Yan!” said Father alarmed. “Your nerves are going.” 

“A bit, perhaps,” Yan Vitol agreed and held up a blue swollen hand with 
a reddish lump across it. The nails were dark with the bruises under them. “That 
happened when I missed him at first and hit the wall, ” he grinned. 

“What was that Protagoras said about man?” he asked, wincing as he 
dipped the hand into a basin of melting snow. 

“Man is the measure of all things.” 

Yan Vitol thought it over. 

“And did he know the measure of viciousness, of meanness, your Protagoras?” 

Father shrugged his shoulders. 

Yan Vitol took his hand from the basin and closing his fingers squeezed them 
so hard that fresh blood trickled from under the nails. 

“But we ought to know that measure, and so should everyone else!” he 
stormed. “The revolution is no kind fairy. She’s the mother of tormented man- 
kind. The mother, I tell you! And so we should love her and tell her the whole truth 
as we would our mothers, and she’ll understand like a mother. I’ll go to Ryzhi- 
kov just the same,” he said, thrusting his hand determinedly into the basin and 
en wip‘ng it against the snow to wash the blood off. “Let the Party discuss my 
action.” 

“Yes,” said Father putting an arm about him. “I’ll go with you. I felt awk- 
ward about giving you this advice, but I’m glad you’ve come to it yourself.” 

Yan Vitol looked up at Father with narrowing eyes. 

“I was expecting you to give me that advice all along. The devil only knows 
_ why I always forgive your stupid delicacy.” 

“But I would have insisted on it all the same in the end.” Father raised his 
shoulders. “I was just thinking of a way to put it to you in the state you’re in.” 

“All right,” said Yan Vitol, drawing a paper from his breast pocket. He 
read the words of Chernyshevsky he had copied the day before, and repeated 
them pensively: “‘Put as much as you can of the future into the present.’ It’s 
a fine thing to feel that you are a bearer of the future even if you ache in every 
bone. We’ll carry that future of ours into today. Through filth and blood perhaps, 
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but we shall!” He returned the paper carefully to his pocket, put his injured hand 
in the basin and, holding a spoon with his other hand, began to eat the porridge. 
“We’ll go to Ryzhikov together,” he said, his mouth filled. “Meanwhile, write 
a statement—just what you think. You seem to think very well when you’re 
alone with a bit of paper.” 

“But if I’m to judge your action from the general view, it is very serious!” 
Father warned. 

“Write it seriously then,” said Yan Vitol. “Don’t you think it’s serious 
to put a false informer out of the way?” he added sharply. “But you’d better 
write it in the next room, because the sight of me may influence you.” 

“That’s true, I suppose.” Father turned and went to the next room. 

a “Let me put some iodine on your hand,” Tima suggested. “Father has for- 
gotten.” 

“That’ll be fine.” Yan Vitol rubbed his hand dry on the sheet. 

“Does it burn?” 

“Of course! Do you think my hand is a hoof?” 

“Why don’t you groan then?” 

“I may,” said Yan Vitol. “Oh, oh! How it hurts!” 

This brought Father back, alarmed. 

“What’s happened?” 

“I’m undergoing treatment,” said Yan Vitol. “You, a medical man, have 
neglected your duty. Tima has a sounder approach. See how he’s covered him- 
self all over with iodine.” And then drawing Tima to him and tickling his ears 
with his dry hot lips he added softly: “You’ve got to learn how hard it is, my 
boy, for a man to be a man!” 

Tima knew that Father did not like his duties as assistant prison warden and 
his work with Yan Vitol. From the conversation he had overheard between his 
parents, he knew that Father had been to the Revolutionary Committee begging 
to be transferred, and that nothing had come of it. Father had complained to | 
Ryzhikov about certain psychological difficulties he had experienced. 

“But do you think there’s even one man in the Party who would like that 
sort of job?” asked Ryzhikov. 

“But judge for yourself!” said Father despondently, “I have none of the 
qualities such work demands.” 

“That’s just why we put you there. ” 

“But that’s absurd, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t think so. The class enemies are fighting us hard, treacherously and 
without mercy.” 

“You mean to say that cruelty should be answered with cruelty.” 

“No!” snapped Ryzhikov. “We should fight our enemies without ,mercy, 
but should not be cruel. Punishment is not vengeance, but just retribution.” 

“That’s a sophism. You’re playing at words. Prison is prison.” 

“No, I’m not playing with words!” Ryzhikov grew angry. “Lenin’s instruc- 
tions call for greater reprisals, but better treatment of the prisoners. Is there any- 
thing paradoxical in that? No, nothing! The tribunal is guided by law and 
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punishes the criminal, and it is your duty to restore the prisoner to society not as 
its enemy, but as a reformed human being. We’ve given-you a lathe, three joiners’ 
benches and more than forty tools of different kinds. We’ve also detailed two work- 
ers to act as instructors. What made us do this, do you suppose? And there you 
stand, saying that prison is prison. You’re wrong, Pyotr.” 

The eighteen prisoners bore themselves like anything but prisoners. 

They refused to listen to Pyotr Sapozhkov’s instructions on hygiene, broke 
the tools and gruffly rejected all attempts to have heart-to-heart talks with them. 
They were apparently relying on some unknown force to bring them liberation, and 
hinted as much. On the slightest pretext they wrote complaints to the uyezd 
and gubernia Soviets which sent constant enquiries addressed to Zelentsov who 
was in charge of the prison and to Sapozhkov. 

Pyotr Sapozhkov brought a book of Nekrasov’s poetry to the prisoner Gor- 
bachov and advised him to read it. 

“But I can’t read!” said Gorbachov cheerfully. 

On the next day Pyotr Sapozhkov brought him an elementary grammar. 

“Do you take me for a schoolboy?” the man was indignant and threw the 
book into the latrine pail. 

Prisoner Bamburov put a chisel into the gears of one of the lathes, breaking 
it completely. 

“What made you do that?” asked Pyotr Sapozhkov. 

“And why did you confiscate my hulling mill?” Bamburov demanded, bring- 
ing his hard, splotched face to Sapozhkov’s. “Do you expect me to forgive you? 
‘Not.as long as I live!” 

During one of the prisoners’ daily walks in the yard, Kobrin’s nephew halt- 
ed before Tima. . 

“Do you want to learn to be a gymnast?” he asked pleasantly. “Just watch 
this.” He sat down on the ground, swung his feet behind his neck, hoisted him- 
self on his hands and walked about just as on legs. 

“That’s great!” Tima said, delighted. 

“Now you try it.” 

But no matter how the boy tried nothing came of it. 

Kobrin’s nephew. helped him theri and shoved his feet back until they lay 
behind his neck. 

“Now walk about just as I did,” he said. 

But Tima could not even breathe let alone hoist himself on his hands. He 
grew very red, he felt as though something were squeezing his eyes out and his 
legs had been wrung from their sockets. 

“Let my legs go, please!” Tima pleaded. “I can’t stand it any more.” 

“Well, do it yourself. Am I your nursemaid?” said Kobrin’s nephew happily, 
and ran to overtake the other prisoners. 

Rolling over on his side, Tima tried to free his legs, but the ache was like 
a cramp now. He could not even call the Red Guard who was on duty. 

When the boy was found unconscious in the yard and Father brought him 
to by massaging, Zelentsov asked Kobrin’s nephew why he had tormented the boy. 
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“Don’t you go saying that!” Kobrin’s nephew flared up. “He did it himself 
and I had nothing at all to do with it.” 

“Tima should not be left alone!” Zelentsov scolded Father. “They might 
strangle him next time.” 

“Quite right. This is no place for a boy,” Father sighed. 

“Why not?” Zelentsov interceded for Tima. “Let him see what our enemies 
are like: worse than the beasts in the cages! He may yet see more awiul things in 
his time. A righteous wrath can do the heart no harm.” 

“Perhaps,” hesitated Father. “But it is the lot of only our generation to 
bear the evil of mankind.” 

“True,” Zelentsov readily agreed. “And we mustn’t spare ourselves in this 
task. But do you think we’ll live long enough to finish the job? That’s the 
problem.” 

“It’s up to us to see that we do.” 

Father and Zelentsov then talked a long time about the bourgeoisie and 
world capitalism, and how greed made beasts of men, while Tima lay on his bed 
with a warm poultice on his neck. Suddenly, it occurred to him that quite re- 
cently he too.,had been living easily like a capitalist and enjoying his ill- 
gotten gains just like all bourgeois. 

All the boys of Bath Street where he lived and of the neighbouring streets 
as well played a game with copper and silver money of the old regime. Tima 
played like the others and more often lost than won. 

Recalling Yan Vitol’s words about how persistence, exercise, and skill 
could help a fighter to overwhelm his stronger antagonist, he had practised the 
game on his own, learning various tricks in the hope of surprising everyone with 
his deftness. 

One day, he came upon a “school” playing this coin game in the market- 
place. The most frequent winner was a pock-marked, narrow-shouldered lad. 
Tima noticed, finally, that this boy began the game by tossing his coin not short 
of the line traced on the ground, but well over it, letting it bounce back from 
some boards and fall exactly on the furrow. He also noticed that to overturn the 
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intricate emblems and roughly-cut edges. Fingering one of them, he imagined 
how this ten-kopeck piece as thin as a fish’s scale had-perhaps lain buried in a 
clay jug for a hundred years, as part of a robbers’ treasure trove. He polished the 
more beautiful coins with ashes until they shone like medals and kept them apart 
from the others in an empty cigarette box, each wrapped in cotton-wool. é; 

But the coins were desirable not only for their historic charm. Wasn’t it 
money after all? They were all in circulation at the market and he could have 
bought what he liked with them. 

Father and Mother never gave him pocket money. Mother gave him none 
because she was afraid he would buy those fly-blown sweets in the shops, or cook- 
ies painted with something almost as bad as oil paint. Father would not give 
him any out of principle. 

“You have no right to money until it represents an embodiment of your 
socially useful labour!” he would say grimly. “As to acquisition of money by 
other means, ” he added distastefully, “I can only say that it is immoral and fraught 
with unpleasant consequences.” Then he would turn to Mother and say in a softer 
tone: “Under socialism, I think, money will acquire an absolutely moral and ma- 
terial value, since it will serve to represent purely conventional units of labour.” 

“And aren’t we having socialism now? Didn’t you yourself say that this is 
the Russian Federative Socialist Republic? Why then are you afraid of giving 
me any money? If we’re having socialism now, then the money has lost its harm- 
ful qualities,” said Tima exulting over his logic. 

Mother laughed at Tima’s thrust, but Father shrugged his shoulders with 
some irritation. 

“It’s wrong of you to encourage the boy’s inclination for demagogy.” 

“In. that case don’t stand there philosophizing like Kosnachev!” Mother 
retorted. “You’ d better look at his hands. See how black his nails are!” she said 
with surprising insight. “I’m sure he’s been playing that coin game.” 

“Only for the fun of it!” Tima hastily insisted. 

And Father now sided with him. 

“That’s a popular game, alter all, and if, as Tima says, the money in it is 
not regarded as a value in itself, it is even useful in a way. It makes for good marks- 
manship. Still, I think a game of gorodki is better,” he advised Tima, himself 
quite reassured. “Throwing the sticks develops the muscles better. Did I ever 
tell you that I used to beat Burmachev, the prison guard, at it when I was in 
exile?” he boasted. “I bet him twenty kopecks against his permission to let one 
of us go to the village, anyone I would pick. That Burmachev was quite a gam- 
bler and a hot-headed one too. Once, he even hit me with a bat when I won three 
games in succession.” 

“So you were playing for stakes?” asked Tima, pretending indifference. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” Father thoughtlessly admitted, “and what I could 
get out of it just then was very important—to me at least. Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, I just wondered,” said Tima thoughtfully. He never spoke to his father 


about such matters again, carefully concealing the profitable conclusion he had 
drawn from that talk. 
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And the conclusion was that gambling was justified if the aim was worthy. 

He had noticed a “Monte Cristo” rifle in one of the shops on Iron Mongers’ 
Row at the market. Though there were no cartridges for it and its hammer hung 
limp like a hook on a nail because the spring was broken, Tima coveted the weapon. 

The coins now ceased to attract him as curios, and he even exchanged the 
most interesting of them for coins of the Nicholas II regime. He was afraid that 
the tradesman might not accept the old coins, or at most at a fraction of their 
nominal value. 

To prevent Father and Mother from discovering his capital, he put it into 
a clay pitcher and buried it under the barn as robbers did in days of old. The 
coins which he used for playing werecarried in a mitten stuffed with cotton-wool 
to keep them from jingling. 

But things took an unexpected turn. The dogs, attracted by the smell of 
lard from the pitcher, dug it up, bit through the rag in which it was wrapped and 
spilled the coins all over. Both pitcher and the scattered money were discovered 
by Martyn Redkin an invalid, who was the chairman of the house committee. 
He made the rounds of the house, asking whose treasure trove it was. Finally, 
he counted the coins in the presence of witnesses, poured them back into the 
pitcher and surrendered the whole to the local Soviet. 

“Citizens, can it be that there are some among us who hoard the coins of 
the tsar’s minting?” he demanded sternly at a general meeting of the tenants. 
“What for, I would like to know? Can they be waiting for the tsar to come back? 
That’s something that will never happen.” Here, he looked at Finogenov with 
narrowed eyes. “If the coins were very old, I’d think they were yours, since you 
go in for such things. But we’ve found that only those minted in the times 
of Nicholas II have been collected, which shows there’s politics behind all this. 
I don’t know whom to suspect, but we’ll get to the bottom of it and find out who 
has been hiding a treasure away against the people. We’ll put the culprit on 
trial before the house committee.” 

Tima listened to Redkin’s words, cold with shame. He could not sleep for 
two nights, wondering what to do. But he made up his mind at last and confessed 
everything to Redkin. 

“Now where shall I report this? Where do you think it would do you most 
harm?” asked Redkin finally. : 

“My father.and mother!” Tima faltered. “And then... . 

“Well?” Redkin insisted. 

“At the transport depot,” Tima whispered, “where they took me on to care 
for one of the horses.” 

. “Well,” said Redkin determinedly, “we’ll begin with the depot. Let them 
discuss your case. Nowadays a fellow must be absolved at his post of work. As 
for your parents, we’ll leave them alone. They’ve enough to worry as it is.” 

Khomyakov was pained to hear about Tima’s coins. ; ; 

“That’s what the power of capital is,” he said sadly. “We think we’ve got 
rid of it, but it has struck deep roots in our souls and grows like weeds. On the 
surface a person may seem smooth and clear, but those invisible ties of his drag 
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him back to the past.” He paused. “But we won’t discuss your case, because 
the people will only laugh at it.” 

“I?ll never do it again,” said Tima. “Never!” 

“What is it that you’ll never do again?” demanded Khomyakov. “Play at 
coins? That’s not important. What is important is that you’ve pained me deeply. 
I thought it was only we, who crawled out of the cesspool of the old world, that 
got used to so much of the old muck that we’re barely able to make out the smell 
of it any more. But you’re brand new, you’ve just been hatched—and yet you've 
soiled yourself with the things we’ve been trying to wash away with blood. You 
wanted a ‘Monte Cristo,’ a bourgeois plaything.” 

He then announced the punishment: 

“It will be this way: we’ve got to move two cartloads of refuse. So you’ll 
drive them right through the town.” 

“All right,” said Tima, but added tearfully: “Only not with Vaska. Do you 
mind?” 

“Aha! He’s ashamed in front of his mare.” 

Though Beluzhin had pity on the boy and volunteered to carry the garbage 
himself, insisting that he did not mind, Tima refused the offer. 

On two days Tima drove his cart to the refuse dump, hoping against hope 
that he would meet no one who knew him. Things took a turn for the better when 
on one of those days he found in the icy mass two strange objects of metal that 
turned out to be a pair of machine-gun locks, and Commissar Kosnachev came 
in person to examine them, declaring that they ought to be exhibited at the mu- 
seum, because they had been thrown into the garbage by the private 
Pikhtin on the day of the insurrection. The cadets had bayonetted him for this, 
but the machine-guns were not turned against the people. . 

Tima was now able to tell all the boys in his yard how he had come across 
those machine-gun locks in the refuse dump. Everyone grew interested, for Pikh- 
tin had been well known in town. He had spoken for the Bolshevik faction at the 
meetings, had said that the Revolution was sure to win, because it stood for peace, 
since socialism meant peace. Everyone had been very pleased to hear this from 
a soldier who wore three St. George crosses and four medals. This showed that 
he wanted peace not because he was afraid of war, but was just sorry for the peo- 
ple killed at the front. 

* Ee 
* 


Five workers of the transport depot joined the Bolshevik Party. Not one of 
them, however, possessed Khrulyov’s energy or Khomyakov’s impetuous will. 
They were quite ordinary men. Tima was sure, for some reason, that they would 
change noticeably after joining the Party, but nothing of the kind happened. 

“You, Mitya, are now something of a leader,” said Beluzhin drily to the 
carpenter Fedyushin, a grim, broad-shouldered, flat-footed man with a wall- 
eye. “You won’t rake the manure any more. You’re a Party man and will only 
teach people what to do now and let others do the sweating.” 
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“I thought the same as you about them,” said Fedyushin good-naturedly, 
rubbing his blind eye. “But I looked and looked and saw something else.” 

“You mean you saw it with your one eye. Well, that’s more than l’ve been 
able to do with both of mine. Do you suppose I’m a fool?” 

“I shouldn’t say so. Your head seems to be screwed on all right; it’s just 
that you’re scared in your mind.” : 

“Scared by whom?” said Beluzhin resentfully. “Scared by such as you?” 

“Your mind is scared,” Fedyushin went on, “because it can’t grasp that 
man can take up a burden not for profit, but only on account of his conscience. ” 

“You’ve said a mouthful there!” countered Beluzhin cheerfully. “Don’t 
you know that they can kick you out for such words? To hear you, one would 
think that they put a yoke on each of you and nothing more.” 

“I don’t know about a yoke,” said Fedyushin thoughtfully, “but once you’ve 
harnessed yourself, you’ve got to do the job.” 

“And who’s holding the whip?” 

“The whip is here!” said Fedyushin thumping his chest. 

“But if I were to stop cleaning this stable and tried to go home, you’d grab 
me by the collar and sit on me.” 


“I could!” said Fedyushin grimly. “I’m strong enough for that.” 

_“Come on, then. Let’s see what you can do!” Beluzhin tossed down his pitch- 
fork, wiped his hands on his coat, stalked towards the open doors and halted. 
“Well, are we going to fight it out?” 

“Are you joking or what?” Fedyushin asked in some confusion. 

“No, I mean what I say.” 

“Then you’re just a skunk.” 

“So you’re calling me names. A fine propagandist you are! You poor yokel!” 

“I haven’t learned how to be a propagandist yet,” said Fedyushin with a 
touch of sadness. “That’s just what I told them—I’m no good at words.” 

“Then why did they take you on? Couldn’t they find someone with a quicker 
tongue than yours?” 

“They took me on because I kept asking them to. I told them that there was 
no good in just hanging about.” 

“You are a yokel, I must say.” 

“T am what I am,” said Fedyushin meekly. “Are you going to move that 
manure or not?” 

“I’ve said I wouldn’t, and that’s that!” Lolling against the jamb of the big 
doors, Beluzhin began to roll a cigarette. 

Fedyushin looked helplessly about, working his lips. Thoughtfully he took 
up the discharded pitchfork, wiped the dirt from the haft with a wisp of straw 
and began to fork the manure into one of the big wicker baskets. 

Beluzhin looked on, smoking. Finally, he threw his cigarette away, stamped 
on it, and came up to Fedyushin. “Enough of this horseplay,” he said. “Give 
me that pitchfork.” 

“T won’t,” said Fedyushin in a low voice. 
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“Do you mean to shame me before the others afterwards and make a show 
of your Party loyalty?” 

“You shan’t have it, and that’s all.” 

“Mityal” pleaded Beluzhin. “I was just talking, and you carry on about 
it like this!” 

Fedyushin continued to toss huge steaming fork-loads of the manure into 
the basket, his face as inexpressive as before. 

“Honestly, give me that pitchfork!” 

“Go away!” 

Beluzhin got in front of Fedyushin, stepping on a heap of manure and said 
with some desperation: 

“IT won’t let you work even if you kill me,” he caught at the haft of the tool. 

Fedyushin shook Beluzhin off, thrust the pitchfork into a pile of manure 
and then strode to the doors with bent shoulders. 

“You took me at my word, didn’t you?” Beluzhin asked overtaking him. 

Fedyushin stopped, turned his sombre face on his companion, and hoarsely 
declared: 


“I’ve only got one foot in the Party, and when a man who is one’s own kind 
tries to trip me up, make fun of me, it’s not that I’m just insulted. It-hurts, it 
hurts here,” he said touching his chest. 

“Forgive me, Mitya!” pleaded Beluzhin. “I was putting myself to the test, 
not you. Do you think I like just hanging about? I’ve been thinking about it.” 

Fedyushin shrugged his shoulders and almost whispered: 

“All right. We’ve had enough talk.” He stumped away heavily. 

“Well, there you are,” said Beluzhin to Tima. “I’d just meant to congratu- 
late him, and he took it differently. It must be a serious thing, this joining the: 
Party, if Mitya could carry on like that. I used to poke fun at him in the worst 
of ways before, and all he would do would be to snuffle. But did you see how angry 
he got this time? Honestly, I was afraid he’d bury me into the manure shoulder ° 
deep. That’s how mad he looked.” Beluzhin sighed, took up the pitchfork, and 
cleaned out the stable with deliberate care. 


When Kolya Svetlichny joined the Party he went about saying happily to 
everyone: . 


“Heard the news? I’m a Party member now. Just say the word and I’ll 
help you.” 


“Well, we’ll never go under now!” came the laughing answers. “There’s 
always Kolya to fall back on.” 

“That’s right,” Kolya agreed unperturbed. “I’ll be ready all my life.” 

“Looking at those Party fellows of ours makes me think sometimes,” medi- 
tated Trofim Polzunkov, one of the stablemen, out loud, scratching an eyebrow — 
with an awl. “Our people are not a meek lot. They’re always spoiling for 
a fight and thinking their own thoughts. They like to play Ivanushka the Fool, 
but how cunning they are! Oh, how cunning! I remember the time I served in the 
Second Battalion which did not join the Soviet side right away. The Bolshevik 
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Kapelyukhin came to our meeting one day and shouted: ‘Who’s in power in 
town?’ ‘Well, everybody knows. It’s you, the Bolsheviks!’ the crowd yelled 
back. And what does he do but come back with: ‘Liars!’ That got them all right! 
The place grew very quiet because everyone wanted to know what he would say 
next. ‘The Bolsheviks are only a handful of people!’ He yelled again. ‘There are 
forty of them or even less. We could be knocked over in no time. But why aren’t 
we? Because the real power has gone to the people andthe people are a great force. 
They’ve come over to our side, to the side of the Bolsheviks, and not for the 
sweets which we haven’t got. We promised no sweets, and our programme is 
plain: everything on earth belongs to the people. You’re the masters and if you 
‘do things well you’ll succeed; if not, things will go badly with you and with us.’ 

“We thought that he too would spout grand talk and fireworks, but instead, 
he caught right at our hearts. Still, our fellows wanted to play with him a bit 
more. ‘Will you give us new uniforms if we join your side?’ ‘No we won’t, be- 
cause we haven’t any. The people are living from hand to mouth, and you know 
it!’ He gave us the plain truth and nothing more. And over we went!” 

Winking at Tima, Polzunkov went on: “Here’s what I can tell you! There’s 
no people more stubborn than the Russians. I know them through and through. 
I’d had my chance to learn when I was a prisoner of war in Germany and watched 
things there. Now aren’t we a rascally people? No sooner was a German guard 
caught napping than a prisoner would catch him by the throat and make off. 
But why should he have done such a thing when he was hardly strong enough 
to stand up? He’d be caught anyway. He could be spotted five miles away in that 
educated country where everybody went about smoothly shaved and clean. I 
tried to get away three times. They broke nearly every bone in my body for this. 
They also tied me to a post in such a way that only my toes could reach the 
ground. That was to teach me a lesson. Yet I ran away again. 

“And what about the Germans who were brought as prisoners toour country? 
Meek and quiet as mice they were, going about their various trades and all that, 
a real joy to the authorities. It’s easy to handle such people, but our people give 
their rulers only a lot of trouble. 

“T went to a lecture given by Commissar Kosnachev at the Enlightenment 
Club. He’s a real professor as anyone can see. When he began to tell us about 
history from the first days—about all the uprisings and outrages and mutinies 
by our people against the nobles, tsars, and emperors, it seemed to me that he 
was just putting into words things that had been on my mind for a long time. 
There’s no more headstrong and troublesome people than ours. You just can’t 
cope with them. So when they started shaking off the tsar and the Provisional 
Government there was no stopping them. 

“And now, Tima, let me tell you the main thing. You’re sure to live on 
after me and you ought to haveaclear understanding of things. Lenin! Now, he 
has a great mind. He knows history through and through. He’s a Russian and 
very clever. ; : 

“He thought it over for a long time and found the right thing to do. There’s 
no power in the world, even the wisest, that could cope with such a people as 
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ours if they didn’t want it. Our people are a great force and all they need is to 
be put on the right track. And so he pitted the one force against the other. ‘This 
is how it is, brothers, workers and peasants!’ he said to the people. ‘There are 
millions of you, while there are only a handful of your exploiters. First of all, 
there are the Soviets, the power of the workers and the peasants. Now the people 
are unruly and unrestrained, but they have a memory. Tell me, did the Bolshe- 
viks lie or funk when things went hard?’ The people who listened to him tried 
to think back, but could not remember any such thing. ‘And so we were the ones 
who marched on ahead in the people’s interests without fear.’ ‘Yes, that’s right!’ 
the people told him. ‘So you can trust us! And do you know from what the Bolshe- 
viks get their power? From fighting side by side with the people as one man. If 
the Bolsheviks had not acted in a body, the people’s strength would be frittered 
away in scattered riots against the devils. And so our Party is the main thing 
in our cause, and let the firmest and most reliable among you join it. Let them 
strike root among the people and hold them together. Our state then will stand 
for ever like a mighty cedar that does no more than flutter a branch in the storms 
and hurricanes.’ 

“And so, as you may see, Lenin perfectly understood the people!” Polzun- 
kov concluded triumphantly. “Yes, that’s the sort of truths he has laid-bare for 
all mankind for all time.” 

“But when did Lenin say all that?” asked Tima surprised. “Lenin is a 
learned man and uses different words,” he went on. “Father often reads aloud 
to Mother from Lenin.” — 

“You’re a funny boy. What do words mattér in themselves? Take the word 
‘exploiter.’ It’s enough to break one’s jaw. It’s probably been thought up by 
some Frenchman or other. I had a hard time learning to say it. But what it means 
is something I knew without that Frenchman. 

“We had a boss at our shop whose name was Matvei Fedotovich Beloussov. 
He was a weak little fellow, soft-spoken, and pious too. He never swore at us, 
always saying ‘my dear chap,’ ‘my boy,’ or some such thing. Still, he kept the 
stove door locked to stop us putting an extra log to burn. There was ice in the 
corners and hoar-frost all over the ceiling. We slept on planks and covered our- 
selves with sackcloth. When we got up in the morning it was so cold that we could 
hardly bend our foot-rags. He’d give us a keg of soup for dinner, a deep keg, but 
a very short dipper, so that we could scoop up only the water. Afterwards, he’d 
feed the thick stuff at the bottom to his pigs. See how shrewd he was? ; 

“He fined us at the slightest pretext, but put a kopeck aside out of every 
rouble he got that way for a candle to put before his icon. ‘You’re a blood-sucker!’ 
our fellows would tell him, but he would answer softly: ‘It’s not to me that this 
money goes, but to God.’ 

“His daughter went to school. When she dirtied one of her stockings in our 
shop one day, he kept her locked up without water or bread for a whole day and 
night, and this though he had thousands in the bank and a lacquered carriage to ride 
about in. So it turns out that the word ‘exploiter,’ is better known to me than to 
those who invented it in the first place.” 
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e. nee what I want to know is where you heard Lenin say all that?” Tima 
insisted. 

“You'd better ask Ryzhikov about that!” Polzunkov said shrewdly. “He’s 
good at repeating him word for word, and so you tackle him. I’m no good at that. 
I can only say it in my own words.” 

And kneading the leather collar with his strong stubby fingers he declared, 
“D’ve sewed it up all right, though I’m not a saddler. A horse that belongs to 
the people ought not to go about in rags.” Jabbing a cork on to the sharp point 
of his awl, he put the tool in his pocket. “What I’m driving at is that these fellows 
who joined the Party have got to keep themselves up to the mark, because it’s the 
mark set by the people and not every man can reach it.” 

Tima noticed that each of them was trying to top this mark in his own way. 

Buturlin, the gloomy reticent owner of a cottage in the suburbs, one eve- 
ning brought a large section of fence to mend the rotting roofs of the stables. 

“Whose fence have you pinched?” Beluzhin asked him. “See that we don’t 
have any trouble. We’re not allowed to milk the bourgeois on our own, you know.” 

“It’s from my own yard,” Buturlin answered briefly. 

Supreyev, a young rowdy who was fond of going across the lake on Sundays 
to try his strength against the Tatar felt-boot makers in a wall-to-wall fight as 
they called it, once came to the stables with his face so battered that it was al- 
most impossible to recognize him. Though plagued with questions Supreyev 
would make no answer, stoically ignoring all gibes until he could not bear it any 
longer: 

“It was the butchers from the slaughter house who caught me in an alley. 
Our fellows were just warming up when I got to the bridge where the fight was 
to be. I also took off my coat and gave it to an old man who was looking on. I 
crushed some snow in my hand to harden it and came forward as always. 
It was Granitulin who stood against me. ‘Just wait till I get at you, you Tatar 
lout! I’1l pay you off for last Sunday.’ But the words were no sooner out then I 
felt strange about them; it was just as if something had clicked inside me. Even 
my hands grew numb. How could I| hit Granitulin? It would be an anti-Party act. 
Didn’t Khrulyov warn us that the proletariat of all nations must fight only 
against the bourgeoisie? And here was I, a Russian brickmaker, getting ready 
‘to fight a Tatar bootmaker.” ; 

“But how did you know you could get the best of Granitulin? Perhaps it 
would be the other way round? He’s a tough fighter,” Beluzhin remarked sarcas- 
tically. 

‘Hold on!” Supreyev frowned. “Who would get the best of whom is not 
what mattered. I’m talking about one’s conscience and you about strength.... 
In short, I feltrather bad about it. I opened my fist and put up my palm and began 
to tell all the fighters how I felt. Those among the watchers who didn’t want to 
be done out of a fight kept yelling at me: ‘Supreyev’s got the wind up. Hasn’t 
the guts to fight Granitulin. To Hell with that fine speaker; let’s give him what 
he deserves! A fine time he’s found to hold a meeting.’ When I heard this, I de- 
cided to go the whole hog. I bit my hand until the blood came and went up to 
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Granitulin. ‘Do you want to be a friend and brother of mine?’ I asked him. He 
hung back at first, but then we embraced and exchanged hats. ‘Let’s go down to 
the river and drag those rafts out of the ice!’ I yelled. ‘If our gang gets more 
wood out, you’ll carry us on your backs from the landing, if your gang gets more, 
we’ll carry you.’ 

“They all laughed, but went to the river. By the evening we managed to roll 
a great stack of logs ashore. Ryzhikov himself came to thank us and even said 
a few words of gratitude in the Tatar language. But when I was on my way home 
the butchers caught me in an alley. At first it seemed to me that they were just 
angry for my having done them out of a fight on the bridge, but when they knocked 
me down and kicked me I gathered from what they were shouting that they were 
angry mainly because I had called the fellows down to the river.” 

“You’d better put some raw meat on your face for the night,” Polzunkov 
advised when Supreyev finished his story. “It’s the best thing to do. You’re a 
terrible sight—all swollen like a drowned man.” 

When Khrulyov announced that there was to be a meeting of the Party orga- 
nization, Tima noticed that the five new Party men began to make careful pre- 
parations. 

Fedyushin washed himself with snow, parted his tousled grey hair, sat down 
on a block of wood in the yard, put his heavy hands on his knees, his eyes fixed 
on the fence unseeingly, his lips silently moving. He must have been trying to 
find some badly needed words and was altogether unconscious of the hoar-frost 
settling on his wet beard and moustache. 

Kolya Svetlichny walked about the yard thoughtfully, casting impatient 
glances now and then at the door of the watch-room where the Party meeting was 
to be held. In spite of the frost Buturlin ran home and came back with a cap 
graced with an oilskin peak. He now also wore a queer narrow checkered coat 
with an oily velvet collar and shiny galoshes over clean foot-rags. 


Supreyev had begged some cigarette papers from Polzunkov and with them 
pasted all the bruises and gashes on his face. He was sitting on a log, his face 
patched, bent over a thick volume of Elisée Reclus which Tima had brought 
him after he had once asked for the book in a conspiratorial whisper: 

“Be a good boy, Tima,” he had said. “I’m so interested in all the different 
nations now, in their customs and how they live and so on. Bring me a book of 
that kind and I’ll give you whatever you like for it: a bird snare or a trap? Any- 
thing you like. Or perhaps you’d rather I paid you for it day by day?” 

Tima had wanted to have a real trap for a long time, but overcame his temp- 
tation and only asked that he keep the book in good order. 

“If I get so much as a spot on it, I’ll lick it off!” Supreyev protested. 
cape: appeared on the steps and announced that the meeting was about 
o start. 

The five new members jumped up and made for the watch-room, but paused 
at the steps, shuffling queerly from foot to foot, waiting for one of them to take 
the lead. Ascending the steps finally, they hastily took off their hats. 
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“Did you see that?” said Polzunkov as he watched them. “They seem to 
know what they’ve joined. It’s just as if each of them were standing to atten- 
tion. . . . It couldn’t be otherwise. It’s a serious matter, not just a passing notion 
but a life-long service to the people.” 

Nor did the workers who were not members of the Party go home, though 
their duties were long over. They sat about on the logs, smoking and chatting 
about trifling matters, yet keeping an eye on the door of the watch-room. 

The snow-flakes were soit and fluffy. From the stable came the steady snort- 
ing of the horses chewing their oat straw. The bluish twilight seemed to be oozing 
from the taiga underbrush. The man on watch strode to and fro by the gate, his 
rifle in the crook of his arm. . 

Tima too, not being a member of the Party, sat on the logs with the others. 
Until now it had seemed to him that belonging to the Party was something like 
service—tirst against the tsar and then against the bourgeoisie. People entered 
this service because they had read a lot of learned books which all proved that 
one could not do without the Revolution. While serving in the Party they always 
knew how to act because of the books. That was why Father was always telling 
Mother in what book this or that was explained the right way if something went 
wrong. But now it seemed that the Party did not mean service alone, but some- 
thing immeasurably greater and prouder. Though all the men were different, they 
seemed to be the same in one thing: if the Party said “you must!”, then Father, 
Mother, Ryzhikov, Fyodor, Esther, Kapelyukhin, Khrulyov, and these five 
new Bolsheviks would do its will. 
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Father came to the transport depot to see Mother off. She was about 
to leave with a train of carts to collect grain. Sixteen workers were to go with her 
with goods for the peasants: five thousand bricks, a sledgeful of crockery glazed 
by Khrulyov in a handsome manner, piles of books wrapped in sackcloth, a box 
of iron teeth for the harrows, two boxes of nails and plough blades tied together 
with rusty wire. 

A hood woven of bird-cherry wood with an oval opening was hoisted on to 
one of the sledges. Mother was to ride inside the cabin so that the blizzard could 
not get at her. 

The provision sledge held a barrel of dough and a pile of white disks of 
frozen milk. There was also some dried perch. Khomyakov examined the harness 
of each cart with a preoccupied air, giving the horses a last once-over and issu- 
ing brief commands. He was very anxious to have these horses of the people look 
no worse than those of the peasants. That was why he ordered their tails and 
manes to be combed again. Unobtrusively, he also smeared the hoofs of the 
horses with black paint which he had got with some difficulty from a saddler. 

Tima helped with the harnessing, speaking as loudly as he could so that Mo- 
ther should hear how expert he had become in everything concerning horses. 
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“You'd better dig your knee into Grey’s stomach, because he has a way of 
blowing himself up when the girths are tightened. Ifyou don’t they may slip 
off him later on and he’ll get his skin rubbed off.” . 

“If a blizzard comes they’ll make a fire,” said Beluzhin heaping a pile of 
birchwood on to the provision sledge. “Khomyakov is disgusted with me again for 
having tied bells to the shaft-bows,” he said crestfallen as he brushed some 
strands of birch bark from his jacket. “‘Take them off!’ he said. ‘They’ll only 
attract the bandits.’ But I hung them on for appearances.” 

“Are there any bandits in the taiga now?” Tima asked anxiously. 

“They’re everywhere! The only difference is that in the old days some people 
took up their guns because they were poor, and now others take to them because 
they’re rich. Those who grabbed all the land and made the settlers work for them 
won’t give it up of their own free will. Everything’s topsy-turvy in the villages 
now and no mistake!” 

Mother wore a long sheepskin coat reaching to her heels and belted with a 
rope. Her head was protected by a flapped hareskin hat as fluffy as a huge dan- 
delion. 

“You’ve learned how to handle horses like a real horseman!” she said to 
Tima. “Have you noticed how well he knows all these things?” she said to Father. 

Father’s answer escaped Tima. 

“Tima!” Beluzhin called angrily. “Where have you put the bay’s girth? 
Weren’t you told to hang everything on a peg where things belong?” 

Tima darted to the stable, found the girth lying in the straw and came back 
in time to see Mother take her gloves off and Father hold her hands in his. 

“As you know, Varya, it was the Gracchi brothers who proposed a just re- 
division of the land in'180 B. C., and both were killed by the patricians.” 

“There’s no need to worry,” Mother answered. “You know that times are 
different now, and, besides, Comrade Kozyrev carries a quick-firing Mozzer in 
a wooden case.” 

“It’s not Mozzer, but Mauser!” Tima corrected. “And your revolver is called 
a Bulldog.” 

“How funny that a revolver should be named after a dog,” smiled Mother. 

“But a Smith & Wesson is a better’gun, and the best of all is the Browning!” 
said Tima thoughtiully. “I saw the one that Yan has. It’s flat and blue and keeps 
shooting and shooting while you keep the trigger pressed.” 

“Promise me, on your word of honour, that you’ll never go near a fire-arm 
of any kind!” Mother pleaded, taking the boy by the shoulders and looking 
into his eyes. “Did you hear him?” she turned to Father. “Where did he learn 
a that about revolvers? Somebody must have been letting him play with 

em. ” 

“Varya!” said Father firmly. “Tima is no baby any longer. I too was inter- 
ested in all sorts of contraptions when I was his age.” 

“Merciful God,” she moaned. “How can I leave the two of you alone, with 
you encouraging him in his mischief?” 

“Then take me with you!” Tima blurted out. 
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“What next?” Mother was frightened. “You’d better stay here with the 
horses and with Father.” 

“I'll hardly ever see Father anyway!” Tima complained. 

“Pyotr!” demanded Mother. “I beg of you... .” 

“Very well!” consented Father. “I’ll come home every night.” 

“Yes, you must! Tima should not be left alone.” 

“You’d better tell him to wake me up when he comes,” said Tima pointed- 
ly. “He has a way of sneaking in and getting away without me seeing him at all.” 

“No, don’t wake him up,” Mother said after a moment’s reflection. “It’s 
harmful to break the boy’s sleep.” 

“To your horses!” Kozyrev bellowed, and the leading sledges moved through 
the gate. Mother jumped on to her sledge and began waving to Father and Tima. 


The boy and the man ran alongside the sledge for a long time shouting to her. 


Father: See that you don’t catch a cold, Varya, please! 

Tima: Don’t forget to bring back some cedar cones! 

Father: Pleasebe careful. The class struggle is very fierce in the village. 
Tima: Come back soon! 

Father: Remember you’re the very best I have in the world. 

Tima: Mummy, think of me when you go to sleep. 


Mother waved to them, her eyes a moist blue. The last glimpse Tima caught 
was the white hat framing her sad, tender face. 

The train of sledges soon vanished round a bend, leaving only the shining 
tracks of the runners, and even these were soon effaced by the shaggy snow. 

“So we’re alone now, old chap, the two of us,” sighed Father as they stop- 
ped near the gate of the transport depot. “It’s going tobe sad without Mother.” 

“Never mind!” said Tima. “She’ll soon be back. It’s even good, in a way, 
that she’s gone. She’s so thin, and there’s a lot of food in the village, they say. 
She’!] have as much to eat as she likes and will come back nice and fat.” 

“Well,” said Father. “We’ll wait and see. You’ll have to excuse me now, 
Tima, but I have to go,” he added apologetically. 

“Me too,” said Tima. 

“Where?” 

“To Vaska. Perhaps I’ll have a trip to make. And where are you going?” 

“Yan Vitol wants to see me.” 

“To take a whack at the counter-revolutionaries?” 

Father seemed hurt by these words and even reddened. 

“Using slang,” he said in his schoolmaster’s voice, “is to sully the purity 
of the Russian language. How many times have I told you?” 

“All right, I won’t. But will you come home tonight?” Tima added waver- 
ingly. 
ViE-do my, best.” 

“Well, I’m off then.” Tima walked a few steps, then turned and saw the 
sad stooping figure. “Wait a minute, Father!” he cried. 

“What is it?” asked Father trying to avert his sad eyes. 
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“Let me kiss you!” said Tima in a loud whisper. He threw his arms around 
Father’s wiry neck and placed a kiss on his prickly cheek. ‘ 

“I'll tell you this, my boy,” said Father hoarsely. “You’re a good lad. 
He took off his foggy glasses and wiped them with his fingers. “You should al- 
ways love Mother. She’s an extraordinary woman.” 

He kissed Tima gently on the forehead, then thrust his hands deep into his 
pockets and strode away. A strand of foot-rag dragged through the snow from 
a hole in one of his felt boots. 

In the stable, Tima hugged Vaska’s neck, rubbing his face against the hair 
that smelt warmly of sweat. 

“Mother has gone,” he whispered with quivering lips. “And they say that 
Communists are often killed by bandits in the villages. Do you hear? How could 
Father have let her go? How could he?” 


After Mother’s departure, Khomyakov showed Tima special attention never 
having tea in his watch-room without inviting the boy. 

“What do you think a Bolshevik is?” he posed the question, blowing the 
steam from his tea. “He is the people’s most trustworthy representative. He 
must keep to the line of the Party no matter how much he suffers. That’s what’s 
at the root of our invincible strength. There are some among us who are more 
educated, like your Father, and some who are less so, like me. But you’ll find 
that we all ring true when put to the test. You too should stick to the line!” 

“I’m trying,” said Tima. 

“Let me tell you very confidentially then,” said Khomyakov, lowering 
his voice, “that we’ll have nothing at all to give to the horses in about five days. 
Our only hope was those sledges we sent for grain and fodder. And now, 
the spring blizzards have begun and they can’t come back. We’ll have to take 
stringent measures.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“We’ll have to slaughter the weaker horses if the sledges don’t come back 
soon. We’ll have to do this for the sake of the stronger ones. We can’t afford to 
feed any extra horses.” 4 

“But which are the weak ones?” 

Khomyakov swept the crumbs on the table on to his palm, tossed them into 
his mouth and, munching slowly, said gravely: 

“Your Vaska for one. Her joints are swollen. Then there’s Dappled. He’s 
got periostitis. Then there’s Stump who is quite old. I could have kept this 
to myself, but we decided at the Party meeting that you should be told. Khru- 
lyov says you’re a class-conscious chap. And so that’s how things stand! I’ve 
given orders today that no fodder should be given to those horses.” 

“So Vaska has to go without food?” Tima was horrified. 

“Well, only until tomorrow, because then Sineokov will come and... .” 

“No,” cried Tima desperately. “I won’t let Vaska be killed.” 

“Is that a nice thing to say? What do you mean ‘you won’t’ once the Party 
has decided’ on it?” 
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“ll get the fodder.” 

“But where from? We’ve taken everything we could.” 

“T’ll find some!” 

“That'll save Vaska. But what about Dappled?” 

“T’ll get the fodder for both of them.” 

“Well, go ahead. Perhaps you need some help? Say so if you do. We’ll do 
anything we can.” 

“I know a place where I can get some hay. There’s not too much of it, of 
course. ” 

Tima rushed from the room and flew to Vaska. The mare was standing in 
her stall before an empty feed-bin, her eyes dim, hair tousled, and ribs showing. 

“Beluzhin!” shouted Tima. “Harness Vaska. It’s Khomyakov’s orders.” 

“But you can’t use Vaska,” said Beluzhin calmly. “She’s hardly strong 
enough to walk. She’s weak, can’t you see?” 

“Harness her! Do you hear?” Tima shrilled. 

“It’s all the same to me. Orders are orders.” Beluzhin seized the shafts with 
his huge hands and pulled the sledge to the stable, afraid that Vaska would not 
find the strength to come out into the yard. 

And yet, Vaska not only had the strength to leave the stables but also to 
reach Haymarket Square with the sledge in an unsteady amble. 

The snow flew over the square like strands of white hair. There had been 
no market here for years. Ruined by the war, the Siberian villages were left 
with few horses. The grass over wide expanses of meadow had been left to rot. 
It was no longer the horses that ate the oats, but the people who ground it in 
their home-made mills. The hemp seeds and sunflower chaff that had once stood 
here heaped in fragrant pyramids were now carefully rationed. The ground wind 
had piled up high, fluffy drifts against the empty fodder warehouses. 

The gully beyond Haymarket Square now served as a garbage dump. 

Grabbing a spade Tima began to shovel the snow off the slope of the hill. 
A few pitiful wisps of hay stuck out of the frozen masses of manure. The boy 
plucked them quickly and put them in a heap. When the first pile was ready, 
he carried it to the sledge and threw a board over it to keep it from flying away. 

The dump smelled acridly of rotting vegetation and ammonia. Tima worked 
until dusk and managed to glean a sledgeful of half-rotten hay and straw. 

When he returned to the depot, he filled Vaska’s bin almost to the brim and 
gave about as much to Dappled and Stump. 

“See? I’ve saved them from death!” he boasted to Beluzhin who was careful- 
ly hanging Vaska’s harness on the pegs. “If a man really wants to, he can do 
anything!” 

“That’s right,” said Beluzhin. “Khomyakov gives us political lectures every 
evening, describing the future and all that. But here’s the nail I always hammer 
at: will things be better tomorrow or won’t they? He never gives me a straight 
answer.” 

“Are things very bad for you now?” 
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“For me? Why? I’m used to the hungry life, but I’m sorry for the horses. 
They grow skinny just as we do.” ; 

“But the sledges will soon come with the grain.” 

“It’s not only for the town that they’re bringing the grain. They intend to 
give some to the poor in the village for seed. There’ll be an awful famine if 
there’s no sowing.” 

“So you don’t believe that things will. get better?” 

“Why not?” Beluzhin helplessly spread his hands. “No one could have 
thought you’d find any fodder for those old nags, but you managed. People 
do all sorts of unexpected things nowadays. There’s not one sheet of iron in town, 
but we have to roof a building now under repair. Khrulyov and some other fellow 
have been scratching their heads over this, and they seem to have found a way 
out at last. They’ve decided to bake slabs of clay at the brick yards. They’ve 
already tried to do the roofing with it and it has turned out to be quite handsome 
and very worth-while, too. It neither rusts like iron nor rots like planks. There’s 
no telling what can happen when people use their brains that way.” 

Each time he delivered a load of bricks at the construction site, Tima drove 
on to the garbage dump to glean the straw and hay from the frozen slabs. But 
with this half-rotten fodder Vaska grew skinnier and Dappled was unable to raise 
himself from the floor. When Tima came back from the garbage dump one day, 
Dappled was missing from his stall. Sineokov was washing his hands. 

“Do you know why your mare keeps shifting her weight from one leg to 
another?” he asked. 

“No,” said Tima sadly. 

“She’s ashamed to peg out in your presence. That’s why. But there’s no 
life in her. Haven’t you noticed that her eyes seem to be dusty? With eyes like 
that she won’t last long. Understand?” 

“Yes,” said Tima gloomily and went off to beg Khomyakovy for a bit of 
fresh hay for Vaska. 

But Khomyakov would not give him any. 

“I don’t know what to give the working horses tomorrow, and can’t see my 
way to keeping a horses’ hospital.” . 

Tima gave Vaska the whole of his bread rations and even let him lick his 
three days’ rations of salt from his palm. But what was a pound of bread to a 
horse? It was fortunate that Beluzhin took pity and once slipped Vaska an arm- 
ful of hay from his own horse. 

Khomyakov had gathered the workers in the evening. 

“Will anybody volunteer to go to thePletnyov’sfarm?” he asked. “We’ve 
got to borrow some fodder from them in exchange for some harness or anything 
else. If they won’t let us have any, we’ll have to take it by force. Those in 
favour raise your hands!” 

Korkin’s castle or the Pletnyov’s farm, as it was now called, lay some twenty 
versts from the town. At the end of the 19th century, when gold was discovered 
in the district, Vavila Abramovich Korkin, a rich fisherman, had managed to 
stake the best land. It was said that he had armed some runaway convicts, fallen 
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upon those prospectors lucky enough to find a vein or a pocket of gold and then 
appropriated the plots of the men he had killed. 

Before he had gone in for large scale fishing, he had hunted seals at sea in 
his skiff. But when he came upon an American schooner one day, he and his two 
men were overcome and set adrift on an ice floe. The Americans kept the whole of his 
catch and scuttled the skiff. When he came back Korkin would not tell why he 
alone had survived on that floe. Nor would he tell anyone where he had got the 
capital to set up as a wholesale fisherman. It was rumoured that when living 
in Nerchinsk, he had helped in the escape of some convicts whom he had then 
betrayed to the authorities, receiving the standard reward for each man. Korkin 
grew fabulously rich in gold mining and eventually came to be regarded as one 
of the pillars of local society. He had built a wooden theatre in which all the local 
merchants had bought season tickets in the boxes. They had decorated the boxes 
with carpets and drunk tea out of fat samovars right through the performances. 
The performers were itinerant jugglers, Gypsies, and also an amateur company 
of local shop assistants. 

When a detachment of new convicts arrived one day, the public learned 
that one of the prisoners was being voluntarily accompanied by his wife, the St. 
Petersburg actress Nezhinskaya. 

Korkin called on .Nezhinskya at the inn and invited her to give a perifor- 
mance at his theatre. 

She was a little frail woman with a proud face and a pleasant contralto. 
Though the audience was notoriously coarse she was able to move the crowd deep- 
ly with her acting in a version of Katerina in a passage from Ostrovsky’s Storm. 

Nezhinskaya’s husband had been sentenced to hard labour for an attempt 
on the life of a colonel of the gendarmes. Thanks to Korkin’s efforts, he was kept 
on at the prison in tolerable conditions. 

To win Nezhinskaya’s heart, Korkin built her a castle of wood with many 
turrets and balconies, spires and weathercocks on the shore of a quiet lake which 
lay amid the birch-trees of the taiga and was known as Mashka’s Tears among 
the local people. 

But Nezhinskaya rejected both Korkin and his gift. It was then that he con- 
ceived a plan for her husband’s escape. The plan involved the digging of a tunnel, 
the murder of a prison guard, and the planting of troika relays all along the high 
road. From day to day he reported Nezhinskaya in mysterious whispers as to 
how the work was going on. 

Actually, it was all very simple. Korkin had given five thousand roubles 
to the warden and said: “It’s your job to lead him only as far as the outer wall.” 

“Five thousand is not very much for a stained record.” 

“Your record will stay clear. Otherwise I’d pay more,” *Korkin smiled enig- 
matically. 

Nezhinskaya’s husband safely left his cell, got through the corridors and 
the barred doors which turned out to be unlocked, climbed the wall with the help 


of two ladders tied together and was shot down by a soldier planted on the roof 
of the prison. 
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In a year Korkin married Nezhinskaya after he had induced the local pro- 
‘secutor to indict him for having organized the escape. He was stripped of his 
honorary titles, but sentenced to nothing worse than exile on his own estate. 

How dare you come to me without alms?” he would joke when the pro- 
secutor, the jurymen, or prominent men of the town came to visit him after his 
sentence. “The least you could have done was to have brought a loaf of bread 
to a poor exile.” 

_ Soon afterwards four convicts broke out of prison and two days later Kor- 
kin’s castle went up in flames. This was their revenge for having been swindled 
and betrayed to the wardens. 

The land and whatever was left of the house was bought by the nobleman 
Alexei Pletnyov. He started a soap factory, but went bankrupt. Then he bought 
a press and tried to make cedar oil, but failed in this too. Finally, he built a dis- 
tillery and began to get rich by selling a yellowish, badly-distilled vodka to the 
miners and prospectors in the locality. 

He employed five ex-criminals on the farm, men who had been released from 
prison by the February amnesty. 

Under Kerensky, Pletnyov came to be a member of the regional Duma, and 
then joined the Party of the Socialist Revolutionaries. He promised to set up 
a society of “free farmers” and was elected a member of the bureau of the local 
organization. 

Yan Vitol had been watching Pletnyov’s farm and, receiving disturbing 
information about the place, had been preparing for an operation in that quarter 
for a long time. He wanted to catch the agents of the counter-revolutionary 
Siberian government when they gathered at Pletnyov’s. 

Khomyakov knew nothing of this, though he had no doubts that the society 
of “free farmers” on Pletnyov’s estate was nothing but humbug aimed solely at 
preserving the land from confiscation. 

But to save the horses he decided on this extreme measure, on the attempt 
to trade some of the harness for fodder or, if that did not work, simply to requi- 
sition the fodder without the permission of the Revolutionary Committee. 
Though the thing went against his grain, he decided on the measure, never sus- 
pecting to what danger he was exposing his men who were to go unarmed into 
the very den of the enemy. 
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Five versts separated Pletnyov’s farm from the Smorchkov settlement where 
the first agricultural commune in the uyezd had been set up. 

Ukhov, an ex-political convict who was the chairman of the commune, 
was a tall round-shouldered man with a bald head, sunken blue eyes and with- 
ered ashy face. He had tuberculosis of the throat, and his thin neck was always 
wound in a towel. His voice was low and rasping and beads of perspiration stood 
on his temples. From time to time he would spit into a small glass that he carried 
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in his pocket. A printer by trade, he knew very little about agriculture; yet he 
had won the affection and unlimited confidence of the peasants by his belief that 
man was the finest creature on earth and that human-happiness lay in the just 
distribution of the good things of life. The trouble was that he had no good things 
to distribute among the members of his commune, most of them new settlers 
who had formerly been farmhands. They lived in ramshackle huts, had not enough 
winter clothing and therefore could not even haul logs for fuel from the taiga. 


The transport depot had given them six horses; the workers of the brick 
yards had sent them bricks to build stoves; the Red Guards gave them worn cast- 
off sheepskin coats, and Kosnachev, a library and placards. That was about all 
they had. 

The members of the commune always had their meals together at long 
tables in the hut that served as a club-room. The food was mainly soup of watery 
oats. The same cottage had a storage room where they kept the winter clothes 
and other property which every new member had to surrender for common use. 
While still sitting about the tables after breakfast, the men and women received 
their various assignments. Those who had to work in the open received warm 
clothes. All needs were discussed in common. A children’s nursery had been set 
up in the club house as well. Only the nursing mothers and children had meat 
rations. 

In the evenings, Ukhov conducted political talks with the members of the 
commune, reading papers and books to them in his rasping voice by the dim 
light of a smoky oil wick. They discussed what he had read, each expressing his 
innermost thoughts. 

Ukhov jotted down the questions he was asked in a special copybook. 

“V’ll think about it, look it up in the books and tell you tomorrow,” he 
would say. “Perhaps I had better talk to someone in town about a few of these 
things. I’m not going to fill your brains with ill-considered statements.” 

Besides the new settlers, poor and weary of their wanderings and hard work, 
there were also three families from town: the families of Polugrov, a maker of 
felt boots, of Morshikhin, a roofer, and the former exile Gurmyzhsky, a book- 
keeper. All three were united in the fanatical desire to be people of communism, 
and the commune in their eyes was the prototype of a future scheme of society. 

Polugrov had contributed two good sheepskins, six pairs of felt boots, two 
feather beds and various crockery, while he and his wife donned worn peasant 
clothing, slept on a straw mattress, and ate the common food from clay bowls. Polug- 
tov worked for two since his wife was pregnant. Yet, whenever he looked at her, 
he would say: 7 


“Let our son be born in the commune. I hope he’ll never be like his father 
who made felt boots cut of rotten wool cheating good people and then was 
Sian for it on the market square for all to see. Let him grow up to be 
a man!” 


Morshikhin had had another reason for joining the commune: 
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“I was always swindled of part of my pay and got drunk out of disappoint- 
ment, but everything is done honestly here and all share alike. My spirit will 
rest here from those constant humiliations. ” 

“I dreamed of communal life even as a young man,” said Gurmyzhsky, a 
very nervous, sickly little man. “I was even saving money for it, though the whole 
thing was only a day-dream. But here we have a commune,” he would conclude 
with a sweeping gesture. 

Ryzhikov had advised Ukhov to wait until spring before organizing the 
commune, since there would be little work for the people to do in the winter, and 
it would be so much harder to find shelter for them. Still, Ukhov was not to 
be dissuaded. 

“I would agree with you if the people hadn’t come together of their own 
free will and chosen this new word, ‘commune,’ themselves. ” 

“Well, have a try,” said Ryzhikov, “but just remember that there’s little 
help we can give you.” 

“We’re not expecting any,” answered Ukhov firmly. 

The members of the commune bore up against all hardships and won the 
respect of the authorities in town. They organized a fighting detachment to 
combat the bandits and the illegal distillers, for which they were awarded a Red 
Banner by the executive committee of the Soviet. It stood in its oilskin cover 
in the club-room next to four rifles propped up against each other. 

Tima who had wanted to see the commune for a long time begged Khomyakov 
for permission to cart a school blackboard to the settlement together with the 
maps of the world tied up in long rolls and samples of minerals and ores wrapped 
in oakum. These articles were issued by the Bureau of Political Education accord- 
ing to instructions sent on Pyzhov’s insistance to all the uyezd organizations. 
Every class-conscious citizen, he said, should study and remember the samples. 
of ore so that he might search for deposits of it for the benefit of the Russian So- 
viet Federative Socialist Republic. Khomyakov told Tima to tell Ukhov that 
he intended to go to Pletnyov’s farm for fodder, but would stop at the commune 
on his way back. 

The sky was a deep blue as in summer, and the snow dry, crumbling, and 
dazzling when Tima set off that morning. The harsh sunlight made his eyes ache. 
The metal runners of his sledge sang as.they glided over the firm crust. 

The guards at the limits of the town checked Tima’s papers. When this was. 
done, the boy eased his sledge down the steep bank of the river and on to the ice. 
The fierce gusts of wind over the frozen stream tore at his clothes. The holes in. 
the ice here and there were surrounded by squatting fishermen. Most of the towns- 
folk now went in for this fishing. 

The route wound through purple willows and over flooded meadows glis- 
tening like tarnished mirrors. Then came sparse woods followed by pines alter- 
nating with cedars. Each tree stood up stoutly like a shaggy tower. There was 
no sound but that of a frightened squirrel shrilling as it sped from branch to 
branch, scurrying to the top of a cedar. As he passed a coppice Tima caught sight 
of the tracks of a wolf in the snow. He could tell it was a she-wolf: apparently 
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her udders had been cut by the sharp crust on top of the deep snow and they left 
a trail of blood. The imprint of one of her hind paws showed that it had been 
* mutilated either by a shot or a trap. 


The boy felt sorry for the animal wandering about alone for some reason 
and not with a pack. She was unable to attack any prey and would undoubtedly 
be torn to bits if found by another wolf-pack, if only because she did not be- 
long to them. To be alone was a sad thing for both beast and man. 


But then Tima caught sight of a trap made of horse hairs. There was some 
blood about it. A little farther he saw another trap, likewise empty. So that’s 
how it was: she was alone because she had cunningly learned a way of tracking 
man and robbing his traps, and the only reason she had sunk through the snow 
so deeply was that she had stuffed herself with hares. If she had run with the pack, 
her share would have been small. What a nasty she-wolf! And he had been sorry 
for her too. It only showed that one had to think twice before being sorry for 
anyone. 

Tima’s sledge climbed Kuzmin Hill which was streaked with rust-coloured 
tivulets which never froze. The water had a metallic taste. Tima’s teacher Py- 
zhov had said that Kuzmin Hill was a mass of iron ore and that if a hill like 
that had stood somewhere in Europe it would be surrounded with all sorts of 
factories and plants. It was true that the stones here were very heavy and that 
the fishermen used them for sinkers. Apart from this, there was no good in that 
hill at all. Yet, it was said that the warm springs that came out of it were health 
giving. Animals wounded by hunters healed themselves by bathing in them. 
Perhaps it was the life-giving waters mentioned in fairy-tales. The animals knew 
this, but the people did not. Tima decided that he would take a bottle with him 
next time to fetch some of the water away. He would be able to cure everyone 
with this water and there would be no need for doctors and medicine. Still, he 
would give the water only to those who supported the Revolution. A Red Guard 
would be stationed here, and the water would be issued only by special pre- 
scriptions to be signed by Ryzhikov or maybe by himself. 

Such were Tima’s thoughts as he reached the commune and drew up before 
a cottage that had a tattered red flag fluttering from the haft of a spade. 

The executive board of the commune was housed in its only log cabin. The 
dwellings around were mud-huts with tent-like roofs of poles. Instead of win- 
dow glass they had the bladders of oxen and hogs. There were neither fences nor 
the usual bird-houses on poles. 

The dreary sight made Tima’s heart ache. What sort of a commune was this! 
In his mind “commune” had long been associated with the words, “Paris Com- 
mune.” He recalled a picture he had seen of the French*Communards pulling 
down the Vendéme Column. How beautiful and majestic it had been with the 
palaces all around. Nothing like this here! 

Ukhov, the chairman of the commune, came down the few steps of the cabin. 


He was dressed in a badly-tanned sheepskin coat with the fur crawling out 
through the rents in the skin. 
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“Have you brought some salt, my boy?” he asked shivering in his coat. 
“Our people have been licking the salty clay like animals. We certainly could 
stand something salty.” 

Entering the cabin, Tima saw some big barrels filled with potato peelings. 
A large heap of beef bones lay in the corner, and the flour bin was filled with ash. 

They've turned the house into a garbage dump, thought Tima. Fine Com- 
munards they are! 

Ukhov must have noticed the boy’s disappointment. He thrust an emaciat- 
ed hand with yellow fingers swollen at the knuckles into the peelings and toyed 
with them. 

“This is our seed, my boy,” he explained. “I was lucky enough to find a 
learned man when I was in prison in Nerchinsk. He told me, among other things, 
that the eye of the potato is the main thing. That’s the part that makes it grow, 
while the rest is only starch for food. At a pinch, one can plant not whole po- 
tatoes but only the peelings. If only the eyes are intact. To check the truth of 
this, I grew some potatoes in a box. On the window-sills over there you’ll find 
some potato plants grown out of peelings. And so, you see, I’ve proved it to our 
commune. The people of the town now bring all their peelings here. ” 

He then pointed to the heap of bones and the bin full of ash. 

“They’re collecting bones for us too. We’ll burn them in the ovens, grind 
them, and put them in the earth. The ash too is a fertilizer. As we’ve robbed the 
potato eye of its nourishment, we’ve got to make it up with some chemistry. 
That’s how we’ve been putting two and two together. We’ve got to use science 
to run a commune. Science, as you know, is not for saving souls, but for improv- 
ing life on earth.” 

“Comrade Ukhov!” exclaimed Tima animatedly. “You ought to write a 
telegram about those peelings. I’ll give it to Mother and she’ll send it on to 
Russia. ” 

“Better wait and see how we get on,” Ukhov advised, slapping Tima’s shoul- 
der with his bony palm. “We’re short of everything. We’ll send that telegram 
when we’re in the clear. It’s not only that we must prove we can live well, but 
also that we are a good commune. We’ve been having a hard winter and the riv- 
ers are frozen to the bottom. The fish have got away to the deeper spots, but are 
dying there for lack of air. We’ve got to save them by making holes in the ice. 
The peasants have been laughing at this, saying: ‘Who ever heard of hacking 
through deep ice not for fishing, but for saving fish to be caught by others? And 
so, because of their blindness, we’ve had to hack through the ice ourselves with 
anything we could find. A killing job! But we’ve got to do this because we are a 
commune. It’s not with our tongues that we must make politics, but with our 
hands. Earth and water are the property of the people according to the decree; 
and so we did this job. Now, if it were our personal interests we were out to pro- 
tect we would work for our own needs. You’ve seen those mud huts? We could 
have covered them with bark for greater warmth but we never had time for that. 
Last month we were making railway sleepers to replace the ones that grew rotten 
during the war. The trains had to crawl over them like over a swamp, rocking 
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and ready to tumble over. We have to send grain to Russia. That’s where the 
real proletariat live. And all they get is half a pound of bread a day. Unless we 
provide them with grain the Revolution will be strangled by hunger. That’s 
why our commune last month felled the trees for sleepers instead of for houses. 
And remember that there are only two of us here who ever travelled by railway 
and then only with armed convoys. It’s more likely than not that we’ll never 
ride trains again—and yet we made two thousand sleepers free of charge. 

“The people were drawn to this place by the very name ‘commune,’” Ukhov 
reflected and then added: “Do you know? They were still trading in humans at 
Smorchkov settlement up to the last days. Yefrem Sukov, Pechugin’s manager, 
had gathered the paupers of the whole uyezd here. He had them settled in some 
huts, fed them with left-overs, gave them some rags to wear, and made each of 
them sign I.0.U’s for what they got. In the spring the foremen of the mines and 
the gold fields, the managers of the landed estates, landlords and rich farmers 
came and held a general inspection of the people right outside the main office. 
Picking the strongest, they haggled for them with Sukov who sold the men and 
the 1.0.U’s together. 

“It’s not for nothing that we chose this place for our commune. In the cem- 
etery you’ll find a monument we set up with the words: ‘Here lie the Russian 
people who refused to be slaves any longer and were brutally murdered by capi- 
talism!’ Those who protested against this slave-trading or tried to lodge a com- 
plaint with the uyezd authorities were secretly murdered by the managers and 
foremen. They would knock a man down in the dark, put a pole across his throat 
and strangle him by standing on the ends. 


“The people hereabouts used to give a wide berth to Smorchkov settlement- 
The very name of the iplace was as terrifying as hard-labour prison-camps. 

“They even started calling the place Death Settlement. But now, the peas- 
ants of the neighbouring villages come to us in families on Sundays. They come 
to see the magic lantern that Comrade Kosnachev sent us.” 

After unloading the things he had brought, Tima had his supper in the club- 
room with the entire commune. Gavrila Dvukhvostov took him to his mud hut 


for the night. Tima’s host was a short sturdy man with a beard so thick that it 
seemed made of ginger felt. , 


“My hut’s very warm,” he boasted, his narrow but strikingly blue eyes 
shining. “Even the bugs are as lazy with the heat as in the houses of the weal- 
thiest merchants and don’t bite too much.” 

__ Descending the earthen steps, Tima found himself in a room as dark and 
airless as a deep cave. There was only the glimmer of an oil wick on the home- 
made table. “I’ll put you on the shelf with my boys,” Dvukhvostov said pointing 
into the darkness. “They’re smart boys and can do their sums straight in their 
minds. As for me, I’ve got to use my fingers even though I joined the literacy 
classes. My brains have got rusty, I think. Ukhov tells me to lay my fists on the 
table when I do my sums. But I get around him by pressing my finger-nails into 
my palm one by one as I count. Ukhov is a strict man. He keeps us up to the mark 
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in the commune and says that it will be as impossible to live under socialism 
without learning as it was to live without a passport under the tsar. That’s why 
he’s always after us with those books. We’ve got some pretty good ones though. 
We’ve been reading The Gadfly this week. It’s not about a real gadfly like the 
ones in the taiga, of course, but about a man who chose to call himself that. 
He was a foreigner. No Russian would ever call himself by such a name. In all 
other ways he was a good man who fought bravely enough for the revolution. 
Only he was caught and executed. Ukhov explained that it happened because 
he did not rely on the proletariat and the peasantry. He was not a Bolshevik 
and so didn’t know any better. Still, he fought the bourgeoisie in good faith. 
Our women even wept when we came to the part about the execution. I didn’t 
cry, I’ve seen people executed myself. When we took for ourselves the land that 
belonged to the tsar, the Cossacks and convoy guards made us lie down in a row 
with our faces down so as not to look into our eyes and bayonetted us one by 
one. They just took their rifles in both hands and stabbed us. They put a bay- 
onet into me too, and the soldier who did it*must have been tired, because after 
sticking it into my side he could not get it out. I even advised him to put his 
foot against me. It’s no fun having a bayonet twisted around in you. He didn’t 
say anything, but took my advice. He did not stab me again; perhaps he was too 
tired, or maybe just sorry, but anyway, I managed to crawl into a heap of straw 
and hide. That’s how I remained alive.” 

In deference to the visitor, Dvukhvostov’s wife baked some pies out of pea 
flour and stuffed them with bird-cherries. She set a bowlful before Tima and said 
“Please, help yourself!” in a sing-song voice. 

Tima noticed, however, that Dvukhvostov frowned when his sons, Vasya 
and Lyosha, both as stocky as their father and with the same dancing blue eyes, 
approached the table and stood staring at the bowl. 

“What are you staring at the table for?” he shouted. “Are you hungry?” 

“T won’t eat alone!” Tima declared. 

“We can’t!” Dvukhvostov spread his hands with some agitation. “The pies 
are for our guest, not for us!” 

“But why not? There’s enough for all.” 

“There isn’t,” said Dvukhvostov firmly. “There isn’t enough for the whole 
commune. Our conscience does not let us eat what the others can’t have. Don’t 
you understand that?” 

“Is it because you’ve made this of the last food you had?” 

“It’s not that at all!” Dvukhvostov said angrily. “Where do you think you 
are? You’re in the commune where all things belong to all. Eating alone, for 
that reason, means breaking the law. But you are a guest and not a member of 
the commune and so it’s all right for you.” 

“In that case, I won’t eat either,” said Tima pushing the bowl away. 

“You foolish goat!” Dvukhvostov cried in despair. “The magpie has learned 
one name and calls everybody by it! Have you got any more flour?” he said turn- 
ing to his wife. 

“But I’m saving it for Easter.” 
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“Never mind Easter! Make some more dough and bake the whole batch. 
We’ll have the boys carry some pies to all the houses... . A hot pie is a thing 
fit for a general!” 

Some seeds of sorrel were brewed in a smoky pail instead of tea, and they 
drank the hot brown liquid out of birchwood cups. 

“Tea is my weakness!” Dvukhvostov held forth, cup in hand. “The warmth 
of it runs through all my body as if I were in a bath-house. A samovar is a great 
thing,of course. We had three samovars in our village before the Japanese war. 
One belonged to the priest, another to the teacher, and the third to the forester 
who hired it out for weddings, funerals, feasts, or other occasions. He took a 
sheep or a calf as security, of course. It was an expensive thing after all, and if 
damage were done to it by drunken guests the pledge would be his to keep. But 
tea made in a pail is not bad either. The only thing is that it has a taste of iron 
then, something that real tea should not have. It’s good to brew the roots of 
violets if you have trouble with your chest. Our Old Believers use Chinese ani- 
seed most of all, but I prefer birch*buds when they’re just about to burst. I’ve 
tasted all sorts of substitutes for tea but never the real kind. Our fellows say 
they were treated to real tea when they attended the uyezd congress as delegates. 
It’s too bad I was not chosen. When my turn comes to be a delegate I’ll be sure 
to take a jar along so that I can bring some back for the boys.” 

“Tsn’t it time you stopped talking about tea?” his wife reproached. “Our 
guest might think we live for our stomachs alone.” 

“I’m doing this out of politeness,” said Dvukhvostov mildly. “The towns- 
folk never talk about serious things while they’re eating. I know the customs.” 

Before turning in, Dvukhvostov advised Tima to “take an airing” and went 
outdoors with him. Tima saw a huge bright sky filled with quivering stars which 
were not just stars but distant shining worlds probably inhabited by beings sim- 
ilar to humans or perhaps even finer, more beautiful and happy. He looked up 
into the sky teeming with worlds that shone through the oceans of space, and 
thought that perhaps up there they were looking down on this earth as a thing 
beneath them, a sphere overgrown with the taiga, dotted with dead frozen lakes 
and criss-crossed with rivers, a cold earth where people lived in dank holes, hun- 
gry and ragged, dreaming of raising potatoes out of peelings not only for them- 
selves but for others. The Revolution on this earth could surely not be seen from 
such a distance, and the earth itself must seem nothing more than an insignif- 
icant speck to them, just like that star on the right that hung over the cedar cop- 
pice, a shining pin point. 

“Just a minute,” said Dvukhvostov. “I came out to have a word with you. 
You could have managed without me otherwise.” He looked up at the sky and 
angrily complained. “A clear sky means frost. Why aren’t there any clouds? 
We'll have to go to the river to make some fresh holes tomorrow, and our 
clothes are in rags. We’ll be frozen to death.” He kicked at the snow and added 
in a low voice: “There’s something I’d like to discuss with you, because you’re 
a stranger and can see things from the outside. Here’s what’s been worrying me. 
Here, take your hands out of your pockets and hold this for a minute.” He thrust 
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something into Tima’s hand, but it was so heavy that the boy dropped it. 
Dvukhvostov dived down at Tima’s feet, brushed the snow away with his 
hands, recovered the object, and put it back inside his shirt. 

“Did you know what you were holding?” he asked calmly. 

“No,” said Tima, strangely worried by Dvukhvostov’s agitation. 

“Gold!” said Dvukhvostov hoarsely. “I’ve filled a length of deer gut with 
gold dust. It’s the best purse a prospector can have.... Gold! A mighty force! 
Understand? ” 

“Well, what if it is gold>” 

“It’s mine! That’s what! I spent the whole of a winter in the taiga to get 
it. I’d make a fire to warm the earth, then break it up with a pick-axe and wash 
the soil in the ice holes.” 

“In winter! How could you stand it?” 

“Never mind how. The point is that one can still get a horse with this stuff, 
a cow or anything you like.” He held the deer gut up for Tima to look at again. 
“People kill each other for this! It’s power!” 

“Yes, it must be very dear,” said Tima. 

“You haven’t very much sense yet, have you?” Dvukhvostov remarked re- 
gretiully, tucking the sausage-shaped bundle back in his shirt. “There’s no 
having a sensible talk with you,” he decided drily. “I’ll have to think it out on 
my own. Shall I leave the commune and settle down on my own, or shall I tell 
Ukhov about it? My heart is troubled within me. ‘Don’t take chances!’ it keeps 
saying. ‘You’ll cope with life as long as you have gold to help you. But if you 
give it up, how can you tell what the commune will come to? Perhaps it’s only 
a foolish dream and everybody will drift off because of hunger?’ I wish I knew 
what to do. I’ve lost all my peace over it. But don’t you say a word! D’you 
hear?” 

In the hut Tima climbed on to the shelf where Vasya and Lyosha lay. 

Though the boys offered him the best place between them and Vasya began 
to tell him a story in the voice of an old woman about a robber who had split 
the rocks with an axe to find water, Tima was still wrought up by the talk he 
had had with their father. He could still feel the ominous weight of that pouch 
of gold. Hearing Dvukhvostov tossing and sighing on his bunk nearby, he could 
not help feeling sorry for him, and oppressed by his dilemma. 

Nearly asleep, he suddenly felt the touch of Vasya’s warm lips on his ear. 

“He told you about the gold, didn’t he?” 

Tima did not budge, afraid to betray Dvukhvostov. 

“Don’t pretend!” Vasya said. “I heard you sniffing just now. I just want 
you to know that it’s his usual game with strangers. There’s no gold in that gut 
at all, only buck-shot. It’s a test he’s invented, to see if you believe in the com- 
mune or not. He never had any luck as a prospector, though he nearly froze to 
death in the taiga. He goes through this act before the commune too sometimes. 
‘I could get somewhere in the world!’ he tells them, ‘but I stick to the commune 
because of my conscience.’ That’s his way of sticking up for the commune. He’s 
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a good fellow really,” he added condescendingly. “He’s afraid the people will 
leave the commune, and that’s why he puts on those airs.” 

Vasya’s words filled Tima with quiet and warmth. ; 

“Ukhov has mobilized your horse to cart some wood,” said Dvukhvostov 
on the next morning when Tima was preparing to return to town. “You can go 
to the river with my boys if you like. You can haul the fish out of the holes with 
your hands.” 

The word “mobilized” gave him no joy this time. What right had Ukhov 
to take charge of a horse from town? Just taking advantage of Tima’s age and 
acting like a bandit. 

Dvukhvostov soon soothed him. 

“The chairman said: ‘We’ll give him a half a load of hay if his horse does 
the job.’” 

Reine by this, Tima decided to go to the river with the boys. They had 
deerskins on their short broad skis, for the first part of their way lay uphill. 

There had been quite a fall of snow at night. 

The bark of the trees at the edge of the birchwood taiga gleamed white. 
Many of the trees were doubled up like great bows, their crowns pressed to earth 
by the weight of the bluish snow on their branches. The trunks of some had 
cracked with the strain, ragged splinters sticking out at the breaks. 

The cedars alone were able to bear up stoutly under the thousand-pood weight 
of the snow without losing a single branch. 

The red-bark pines on the steep slopes pierced the sky like so many spires. 
They had slashed through the snow like green blades and stood only slightly 
powdered at their lower outspread branches. 

The bird-cherry coppices suffered worst; they had simply been crushed down. 
Broken branches and the crowns of trees too old to stoop to earth lay about here 
and there. ; 

Tima was sorry for the birches and the bird-cherry trees that had died in the 
taiga during the night. It seemed to him that he could almost hear the moans 
when the smooth white skin of a birch-tree and the dusky bark of a bird-cherry 
burst open. How miserable they looked—naked, bare, half-dead in the frost. 
How envious they must have been of the cedars, pines, and firs so everlastingly 
green, their yellow blood never frozen under the warm green coat of prickly fur. 
But then, how much more beautiful they were, the leaf trees, than the conifers 
in the spring and summer. While the taiga of needles stands lonely and silent 
without the twitter of birds, the taiga of leaves is full of song and feathered bril- 
liance. It has a warm and subtle fragrance, just like in Mother’s clothes chest, 
at a time when the pine woods smell of incense like a gloomy church and the 
needles cover the earth, a carpet of brown felt through which the grass can hardly 
sprout. The most amazing flowers can be found amid the birch and bird-cherry 
trees where the bees hover like tiny ingots of sunshine. 

The boys trudged in silence through the fluffy snow to the top of a hill each 


trying to be first to reach the swollen summit from which they would swoop 
almost to the bank of the river. 
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A huge log lay on top of the hill with a cross burnt into its side and a frag- 
ment of a manacle nailed to it with spikes. 

When they came up to this block—it was a monument—Vasya crossed him- 
self, dropped his hat to the ground and chanted: 

“I ask for nothing, and hope for everything: an axe head for the haft, money 
for the purse and a bit for the horse. May you rest in peace here!” 

“You ask something for yourself too!” he whispered to the astonished Tima. 
“If you ask with real tears you’ll get it.” 

“But who is he?” 

“Ustinov, a runaway convict. Haven’t you heard of him?” explained Vasya 
putting on his hat. “He was a martyr, not of the church, but just of the people. 
A chip off this wood will even cure a toothache if you brew it with mint. See how 
scratched it is all over? Many people come here to pray.” 

Tima had heard about Ustinov, a member of the “People’s Will” organi- 
zation who was exiled to Siberia many years back. He escaped and wandered 
through the taiga for two years until he was shot by a village policeman for “in- 
stigating the peasants to rebel.” 

Father even kept a pamphlet by Ustinov in which he had given a popular 
explanation of the cosmos. And now it seemed that Ustinov was a saint! 

“But Ustinov was a revolutionary, wasn’t he?” quavered Tima. 

“Didn’t I tell you he was a martyr?” Vasya said impatiently. “Ukhov is 
a revolutionary, but this one here walked all alone. He wore the usual prison 
chains instead of those worn by the regular martyrs. He was against the priests 
and that’s why they wouldn’t sell him any real martyr’s chains.” Here Vasya 
pulled his hat firmly down, dropped his hands to his hips and shouted: “Well, 
down we go!” J 

Almost sitting on his skis Tima shot down the hill behind Vasya through 
clouds of prickly snow-dust. It was like plunging down over the foam of a mountain 
river lined with the rock-hard trunks of larches on both sides. Blinded by the snow, 
nearly suffocated by the resilient streams of icy air and terrified by the nearness 
of the trees and the bottomless precipice ahead, Tima flew down, bouncing over 
the bumps, paralyzed with fear, yet clinging to a last thought: No, I won’t spread 
my legs to fall back and stop myself! I’d rather run into a tree! 

Towards the very end his legs did come apart in spite of himself. For some 
seconds he felt only the snow swishing under him. Then something hit him from 
below so hard that he fell into a drift headlong and somersaulted as if caught 
in a vortex. Tumbling out of it, he slid on his side until caught in the shrubs 
by the bank. He was not hurt, but felt dizzy and weak, as if he had awakened from 
a dream of flying and falling. 

He was in no hurry to get up and waited until the earth and sky stopped 
whirling and he could move his arms and legs as he liked. 

The river was like a smooth endless road between its banks. The holes hacked 
through the ice were covered with tents of fir branches. When he had got 
his breath, Tima cautiously approached one of the holes, parted the twigs over 
it and looked down. The greenish depth teemed with fish, each with pulsating 
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gills. That’s their way of breathing, thought Tima remembering that he and 
his friend Yasha Churkin had once saved some fish from suffocation in the stag- 
nant waters of a pool. They had been very proud of this, thinking they were 
the kindest boys on earth, though it had been ever so much easier to dig that small 
ditch than hammer through seven feet of ice so hard that it blunted the steel 
picks. This only went to show how much more kindness there was after the 
Revolution. 

“Would you like to have my mittens?” Tima said to Vasya. “You'll get 
cold running about with bare hands like that.” 

“What for?” said Vasya airily. “The bear walks about barefooted all win- 
ter and never catches a cold. But just make him wear felt boots for a month and 
see what happens: he’ll be blowing his nose all over the place! It’s better to work 
in the woods with bare hands. Getting wood from the forest is my job in the com- 
mune. They even gave me the axe that used to belong to Prokhor. He’s always 
worried about that axe when I come back and keeps trying the edge with his nail 
to see if it’s blunt. Ukhov says that he carries on like that only because he has 
not yet got the hang of common property.” 

A pile of frozen pike, sheat-fish and whitefish lay on the bank. The toothy 
open jaws of the pike reminded Tima of a sole half torn froma boot and bristl- 
ing with nails. The mouths of the sheat-fish looked like icy grottoes. 

“They’re frozen stiff,” said Vasya sadly as he took a fish in each hand and 
knocked them together. “But we can’t eat them, because we have no salt. You 
can’t make fish soup without salt. We’re going to give allthis fish to the Red © 
Guards as a present. When I’m a bit bigger, I'll join the Red Guards too and get 
arifle. I’ll go after the illegal distillers who use grain for making vodka. We 
caught one of them right in our commune. He was tried in our own court. We 
have a sentence for every breach of law. Did you see our blackboard in the 
office? If anybody does anything bad Ukhov chalks it up on that blackboard. So 
the man who’s to blame can’t help seeing it all the time.” 

“Was anything ever chalked up about you?” asked Tima. 

“No, not exactly,” said Vasya shamefacedly. “But I was discussed at a meet- 
ing for pulling some hairs out of a horse’s tail to make a fishing line.” 

“And what happened?” . 

“The line was confiscated. And Father gave me a belting besides, though 
that’s forbidden. I didn’t tell anyone about it. Why should I get Father hauled 
up? We have new rules for everything at the commune!” he boasted. 

In Tima’s mind these words echoed something his friend Petka Fomenko 
had once said: “We of the raftsmen’s creek have passed this resolution... .” 
When would he ever get to be like them? They all spoke of themselves as ‘we’ 
whereas he seemed to be the only one going about by himself. 

Under the copper sun the snow-crust gave off a bluish light, and the taiga 
fell away in its infinite forests. How small a man felt in these spaces. 

_ Yet only the day before Ukhov, that haggard, bald-headed man spitting into 
his vial, had waved a bony hand casually at a grove of birch-trees and said: “We’ll 
cut those trees down and do the sowing there, because it’s good soil.” 
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So Ukhov was able to see a field of rye in place of a coppice, a field of pota- 
toes in place of some peelings, ashes, and beef bones. 

But try as he would Tima could not visualize his place in the future. He 
could not say of himself as Vasya could that he belonged to a commune or as 
Petka that he belonged to the working class. 

“Let’s go back!” he called to Vasya, oppressed by his thoughts. “I didn’t 
come here alone!” he insisted. “I’m responsible to the depot for that horse.” 
By this he wanted the boys to know that he had duties of his own. 


* * 
* 


As they were returning from the river, the boys came upon a sledge on the 
road. The driver sat wrapped in a felt blanket with his back to the horse. His 
Tatar hat was made of the same material. A pair of spectacles hung on the sharp 
nose of his livid face with its seam of a mouth. He whipped off his spectacles 
as soon as he saw the boys, a gesture which caught Tima’s eye. 

The people of the taiga were respectful to those who wore glasses, believing 
as they did that poor sight was always the result of much reading. If a man wore 
spectacles, it could only mean that he was a teacher, a land surveyer, or a doc- 
tor, all of whom were educated people. But this one had jerked his spec- 
tacles off as if afraid to be seen in them. 

“Is it very far to Pletnyov’s farm?” he asked squeakily when the boys came 
alongside. 

“You’re on the wrong road,” said Vasya. “You should have gone along the 
river. That’s how people get there in the winter. And then to Bird-Cherry Hill. After 
you cross the hill you move on through the white taiga until you see the roofs. 
That will be the Pletnyov’s farm.” 

“Could you show me the way?” 

“Of course!” Vasya was glad of the chance of a ride. He climbed into the 
sledge, ordering Tima and Lyosha todo the same. “We’ll be therein notime at a 
HOt. 7; 

“I didn’t invite you all,” said the stranger drily. 

“T won’t go alone,” answered Vasya with dignity. 

The man hesitated, but then agreed. 

“All right, get in. Won’t they miss you at home?” he added wrapping him- 
self more cosily in his blanket. 

“No,” said Vasya, “we can do as we like.” | 

The stranger said nothing all the way, only telling Vasya not to shout at 
the horse too loudly. 

Though it was fun to ride through the taiga, Tima felt strangely uneasy. 

Where had he seen that face with its sharp nose and compressed lips before? 

There were many new people in town; most of them had fled to Siberia from 
the Revolution. They were as meek and timid as beggars at first, bartering hand- 
some, but useless things at the market—pictures, vases, brooches, fur capes, 
ladies’ shoes on heels like cognac glasses, fans of ostrich feathers, corsets for 
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ladies and gentlemen, and various china statuettes. As they found employment 
at various offices one by one, however, they promenaded along Post Street with 
an arrogant air, astonishing the Siberians with their elegance and importance. 
“When Soviet power came they once more turned into the meek and servile crea- 
tures they had been. : 

Some of them had been recruited by Kosnachev who gathered people ener- 
getically and without discrimination if they could, in his opinion, contribute 
their mite to popular education. Once, he came to the tar distillers with a 
shivering old man who wore the uniform cap of the Ministry of Law. Swathed in 
a woman’s shawl, the old man delivered a lecture to them on Roman law in the 
raucous voice of a person with a severe cold. When he finished, Kosnachev tri- 
umphanty announced: 

“Now, Comrades, you’ve all heard what this representative of the old world 
thas said. He has painted you a true picture of how by means of unjust laws the 
bourgeoisie have been able to oppress the masses for many centuries. But no 
matter how indigant we may be, we must never forget that law is a great power 
in the hands of the ruling class. It is now the proletariat who are the ruling class, 
and they abide by the laws approved by the proletarian state.” 

On the recommendation of Kosnachev, this old man lectured in the evenings 
on legal procedure to the new-elected layman judges of the people’s courts. 

Yan Vitol’s inquiry at gubernia level as to the civil and criminal code 
brought the following response: “For the time being follow the code of 1864, 
but amend it where necessary in the interests of the revolutionary people.” 
“That will do for the time being,” Ryzhikov said when he heard of this, 
“put members of the Revolutionary Committee should attend court cases and 
then discuss how this code shotld be applied.” 

Father took Tima to these court hearings several times. 

What Tima could not understand was why his father sat there as a mere 
spectator without raising his voice. 

“The court must act independently,” his father said severely, “and be guid- 
ed only by the laws and established facts. The sentence they pass must be as 
impartial as a physician’s diagnosis. ” 

“But what if the thief is more cunhing than they? What then?” 

“An experienced physician can always spot a malingerer,” said Father 
vaguely and sighed. “The old world is filled with the cunning of many centuries! 
But justice is on our side. That’s why we’re stronger than they, though weaker 
in the science of law. Like every other science, it requires experience and know- 
ledge and has to be studied.” 

The billboards of the Enlightenment Club which carried the announcement 
of forthcoming performances now also published the lists of cases to be heard in 
the people’s court. 

When Tima came to court with Father one day, it was Usikhin, the grocer, 
who was on trial. 

The charge was that after he had been served with a statement to the effect 
that his house on Salt Square, which he had been letting to tenants, was to be 
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confiscated, he had hired a man to take the sheet-iron roofing off the house, and 
with the help of his shop assistants, had also removed the window-panes, doors, 
and transoms and had stored the whole of this property in his barn. 

When new people received permits from the Soviet for rooms in Usikhin’s 
house, they had to go back to their huts empty-handed. 


A stout man with a pendulous belly, Usikhin sat on a pair of stools, since 
one was not broad enough for him. He wore a long old coat that had split under the 
armpits. When asked a question, he turned his head to a man sitting behind 
him, cupped his ear to catch what was whispered to him and then made his an- 
swer, carefully repeating what his adviser had told him. 

His version was that being of a naturally noble disposition, he had merely 
meant to give the house a general overhauling out of respect for the new power 
that had come. His witnesses readily confirmed this. He objected to the witness- 
es of the prosecution one by one, claiming that they had come to settle scores 
with him. 

“This one,” Usikhin said, pointing a stubby finger with a gold ring 
deeply sunk in its fat, “owes me the money for two bags of flour since last au- 
tumn, and there’s nothing he’d like better than to put me in prison. And that 
other onenext to him has a grudge against me because two years ago at Easter 
I knocked his boy down with my carriage. The boy was not hurt badly, but he’s 
held it against me ever since. The one in the middle has a grudge against me too. 
I had him put in jail for calling the tsar all sorts of names in my presence, and 
I am faithful to whatever power there may be. If someone said bad things about 
the power of the Soviet deputies now, I would do the same thing. These witness- 
es are all false,” he summed up, “because they’ve all come here to settle scores. 
with me.” 

The testimony given by Usikhin’s witnesses refuted all the prosecution’s 
evidence. He was even able to submit written estimates of the cost of repairs, 
the papers being handed to him by the man behind. 

When the court reached its decision—which merely ordered Usikhin to re- 
turn the property he had removed—Tima heard the man behind Usikhin whis- 
per to his neighbour: 

“What do you think of the Soviet’ Solomons? Ignoramuses! Didn’t I tell 
you? I dashed off those estimates on the spur of the moment. Any old scrivener 
would have spotted that. Do you know why the sentence is so light? The poor 
fools want to show that their court abides by the law.” 

“What sort of a court is this?” Tima reproached his Father later. “They did 
their best to please the shopkeeper. So you don’t know how to judge people.” 

Father plucked at his beard thoughtfully. 

“I dare say you’re right. We’ve lost this case. But then again, we’ve won 
it in a certain respect. Most of the people came away displeased, as you may have 
noticed. That shows that they’re against the shopkeeper, which means they agree 
with us in principle that the law to nationalize such houses as are to let is a good 
law and will benefit the people. In principle, therefore, we’ve won. 
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But Tima was not satisfied. He could not forget the glee on the face of the 
man with the sharp nose and thin lips. 

In the sledge now, Tima felt that it was those same lips that he saw, except 
that now they were blue with cold and even more tightly pressed together. 

At last they glided into the yard of the ramshackle Pletnyov’s farm. Plet- 
nyov himself sallied forth from the house the windows of which were boarded 
with grey planks. His top-boots, made of dogskin, reached almost to his thighs. 

_ “You said it was only a stone’s throw!” the newcomer complained, ir- 
ritably putting on his spectacles. “If it hadn’t been for these boys I might have 
gone God knows where.” . 

“Where are you from?” he asked scowling at the boys. 

“From the commune,” boasted Vasya. 

“Ah! from the commune,” Pletnyov repeated significantly to his guest 
with a slight shrug. “Did you hear that?” 

“To hell with them!” said the newcomer irritably. “Give them something 
and let them go.” 

“No, why?” objected Pletnyov thoughtfully. “Let them warm themselves 
and have something to eat. We’ll talk then.” 

“Thank you. We’re not hungry or cold!” Tima put in quickly. “They’ll 
be missing us at home.” 

“You look like a town boy to me,” said Pletnyov eyeing Tima more closely. 
“Where are you from?” 

“I came to see my friends,” answered Tima looking boldly into the man’s 
shifty eyes. 

“A guest, eh?” Pletnyov drawled. “Well, you’ll be my guest for a while,” 
he added with a hint of severity. “Smirin!” he called to a man who happened 
to be passing. “Take these boys and give them something to eat. See that you 
don’t lose them on the way. And you boys, go with him quick! We have some- 
thing of a commune here too, and our own discipline; so do as you’re told!” 

He took the newcomer by the arm and led him to the house, while the boys, 
accompanied by Smirin, crossed the yard covered with manure towards a flim- 
sy building with a balcony, a sort of a wing to the main structure. They went up 
the creaking stairs to a room on the second floor where Smirin lit a wick floating 
in a dish of melted lard. The room was dark, for the boarded windows admitted 
no light. The mouldy wallpaper hung down in rags. One of the corners was heaped 
with broken furniture. In the middle of the room lay a heap of millet from 
which the mice scattered as they entered. Dried sturgeons hung from the ceiling, 
surrounding a chandelier wrapped in sack cloth. 

“This is the drawing-room. Make yourselves comfortable,” said Smirin 
righting a small gold and white sofa that lay on its back and patting its silken 
seat. “Sit down like gentlemen, and I’ll get some food.” He went out, closed the 
door and locked it, judging by the screech of the bolt. 


“Why lock us up?” cried Vasya anxiously. “We won’t take anything from 
here. We’re honest!” 


But Smirin did not answer. 
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Lyosha bounced up and down on the soft couch for a while, but looking at 
his brother and sensing that something was wrong, he suddenly wailed sharply. 

“Shut up!” said Vasya. “Or you’ll catch it from me! It’s all my fault,” 
he added guiltily to Tima. “It was always said in the commune that there was 
something wrong with this place. And now I’ve done it, and got you into it too.” 

“Perhaps they’ll keep us for a while and let us go,” said Tima trying to 
hide his uneasiness. 

“No chance of running away,” remarked Vasya annoyed. “The windows are 
boarded up.” 

But soon the door opened and Smirin came in again, carrying a big loaf 
under one arm and a pail of cabbage soup and pork in the other hand. 

“I suppose you’ve wet your pants from fright?” he asked distributing the 
spoons. 

“What should we be afraid of?” Vasya grumbled. “We’re guests, aren’t we?” 

“We like our guests,” drawled Smirin, then adding: “if they like us.” 

“Haven’t you anything like a toilet around here?” Tima said with assumed 
shyness. 

“It’s over there,” Smirin waved to the door, but then added grimly: “Do 
it here. The mice have messed up the place anyway.” 

He went out and bolted the door again. 

Tima gasped, pulling at the door with all his strength. 

“It’s simple enough. We’re locked in and that’s that,” Vasya commented 
flatly. “Let’s have a dig at the food. That cabbage soup has some pork in it.” 

“But suppose they’ve poisoned it?” quavered Tima. “If they’ve locked us 
up, they might poison us too.” 

Vasya reflected. 

“They wouldn’t waste any poison on us,” he decided. “They could knock 
us on the head if they wanted to. Poison costs money,” he concluded as he bent 
over the pail spooning up the soup. “You can knock a man on the head with a 
stick without wasting a kopeck.” 

“But what did they lock us up for?” 

“Who knows?” remarked Vasya. “There’s no real danger as long as they 
keep feeding us. D’you see how much meat they’ve put in this soup? Just use 
your head: they wouldn’t be giving us meat if they meant to do anything to us.” 

Reassured, Tima, too, came near the pail. 

They felt better when they had eaten, though still depressed. They strained 
to hear every sound, expecting the stairs to creak, the door to open and Smirin 
to enter and say good-naturedly: “We’ve had enough of you. Get out of here, 
all of you! You know the way home, don’t you?” 

But they heard nothing—only the scratching of the mice. ; ; 

Pletnyov’s guest, meanwhile, had had his dinner and now sat lolling in 
a huge arm-chair, toasting his dirty bare feet before the open door of the 
stove. 
“I’m a nobleman by birth, my dear fellow, and a cynic by disposition. All 
those leaders of the Mensheviks, Socialist Revolutionaries, and other cattle who 
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agreed to join that half-baked Omsk Autonomous Provisional Siberian Govern- 
ment are a lot of nobodies—only pawns who are out.to become queens.” 

“Quite true,” Pletnyov readily agreed. 

“If you’ve grasped that, my dear fellow, you’ll understand this as well: 
I happened to attend a Bolshevik trial recently, and I must admit that I was wor- 
ried for a while. They’re taking hold of Russia’s reins, that is, they’re building 
up a system based on law which they mean to administer with all severity. This 
tends to win the support even of the wavering, for there’s nothing that instils 
confidence and faith as much as order.” 

“That’s true,” agreed Pletnyov. 

“Now here’s what I advise, my friend. Those robberies and murders of 
yours in the villages have got to be done in a sensible way. You’ve got to do 
them on behalf of Soviet power. Requisition the grain and cattle in its name. 
Those who resist should be shot down publicly for sabotage, and that, exactly, 
will be a fine cause for discontent.” 

“It’s a clever scheme!” Pletnyov sighed respectfully. 

“T’ve brought some brand new Soviet documents with me, and you can use 
them with all reverence.” 

“T see,” said Pletnyov. “And what about the ambush we arranged to meet 
the train of sledges the Bolsheviks.sent for grain and fodder?” he asked anxious- 
ly. “Shall we call it off now?” 

“Why such zeal?” the newcomer scoffed. “A sensible combination of both 
will do no harm. It will also give us the pretext to punish those peasants for the 
attack.” 

“That’s smart!” said Pletnyov. “But one more question, please: if it’s not 
the people of the autonomous government whom you respect, then tell me whom 
are you counting on?” 

The guest accepted a cigarette from Pletnyov’s packet, rolled it between 
his fingers for an instant, and said with some severity: 

“It seems you’re not very well informed, Mr. Pletnyov, are you? It’s about 
time you read up on history. The countries of Europe have helped each other 
more than once in the face of revolution. Naturally, they’ll do the same for us. 
But services are never disinterested, as you probably know. Here are some of 
the facts: in 1916 an American-British commission inspected this gubernia and 
recorded its mineral wealth, which shows that Russia is no Sahara. That’s how 
things stand, my dear fellow. The Entente powers have had a lot of experience in 
colonialism, and will tolerate our half-baked autonomists only for a short time.” 

“So you mean that Siberia will turn into something like China?” 

The guest did not answer. 

“What shall I do with those boys?” Pletnyov asked after a pause. “Shall 
I let them go or take them off out of the way?” 

“Why go to extremes?” the newcomer said. “Give them some food and let 
them go. You can tell them that I’m a trader from town.” 

“Very well!” Pletnyov agreed, brightening. “I would not like to dirty my 
hands with this. Believe it or not, but I lose sleep every time... .” 
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“Well, this time you’ll have no cause for insomnia,” the visitor comment- 
ed drily. 

Meanwhile, in the room where the boys were the wick burned down and 

went out, but nobody came. 
“Here’s a board that’s loose,” said Vasya prodding the planks over the 
window, one by one. 

He found a broken-off table leg in the dark, wedged it under the board and 
pried it off with Tima’s help. The boys scrambled out on to the balcony and let 
themselves down to the roof of the verandah below. Finding footholds in the 
plastering of a column they slipped down it and into the yard. Tima would have 
made for the gate at once if Vasya had not held him by the sleeve, nodding at 
the yawning door of a barn. Stealing into the barn, the boys climbed a ladder 
into the hayloft, and then through a sky-light on to the roof. From the edge of 
the roof, they clambered on to a tree growing beyond a tall fence that bristled 
with nails along the top. Once on the ground, they made for the road, wading 
through waist-deep snow. Vasya insisted that they should not head for the com- 
_ mune at once, but in the direction of a lone hunter’s hut not far away. 

“They’d be after us on horses and catch us in a jiffy if we went along the 
road,” he said. 

A blizzard of approaching spring had long begun to blow. The air was filled 
with icy scales slashing slantwise. Colliding, they grew heavier and fell like 
coarse pebbles. The gloom deepened, blotting out the sky. The snow descended 
thick and fast, but added nothing to visibility by its whiteness. The trees were 
hidden in its quivering veil even a few paces from the hunter’s hut. 

“Let’s go now!” said Vasya finally. 

“Won’t we lose our way?” Tima asked anxiously. 

“Blizzards always blow steadily one way.” 

“But we can’t see a thing!” 

“We’ve got to keep the wind on our left cheeks. We won’t get lost then!” 
reassured Vasya. 

“Wait till the wolves gobble us up, that’ll teach us!” Lyosha whimpered, 
sniffling. 

“No wolf will leave his lair in such a blizzard. The snow is too soft. He’d 
sink in to the belly.” : 

“And what about us?” 

“We’ll keep to the road by poking through the snow with our sticks. Ill 
make the trail,” said Vasya ripping a long switch from the fence. 

Lyosha was tired and kept wanting to sit down in the snow. Tima had to 
drag him on by the hand. ' 

It was hard to push on in that chaos. They kept working their legs, but 
could not tell whether they were advancing or not, for there was no change in the 
seething whiteness about them. At every step they sank knee-deep, feeling as 
though someone were holding on to their heels. To sit down meant to be quickly 
covered by the snow and freeze to death; and death meant the end of everything, 
just like a dreamless sleep from which there was no waking. 
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But all the others would go on living as if nothing had happened while you 
lay in the snow like an icicle, never to be saved by anyone. Father had once said 
that a frozen frog could be brought to life, but Tima was not a frog, after all— 
only a boy who would be dead for ever and ever. By spring he would be all rotten, 
and, even if found, would look more awful than a drowned man. It would be 
terrible for Mother to see him as dead as all that. No, he must not sit down, 
no matter how much he felt like having a wee bit of rest. To make matters worse, 
Vasya was even saying nice things about all that wet snow. 

“Father won’t give us too hard a hiding for this,” he said, “because the wet 
blizzard will make him happy: it’s the surest sign of a good harvest.” 

Why did people talk so much about not having any bread? thought Tima. 
There was so much land about. Why didn’t they simply sow some more grain? 
They ought to drop everything else, take up their spades, dig up the earth and 
plant grain everywhere. 

Why did people live so senselessly? Why couldn’t they agree with one an- 
other to do something together—all of them—to make everyone happy? Who 
was that sharp-nosed man? Why that leer of his when Vasya said they belonged 
to the commune? The commune was respected even in town, and he had treat- 
ed them so badly. He must be against the commune. But if that were so, he must 
be an enemy, and if he, Tima, were to die in the snow, it would mean that he had 
fallen in an encounter with the enemy. And so he would come to be a fallen hero 
of the Revolution, like those who were buried in state on Freedom Square. 

His thoughts were interrupted by Vasya’s gasping whisper: 

“Shush! I think I’ve heard some horses.” 

The boys stood still, listening. Sure enough, they could hear the soft plod- 
ding of heavy hoofs through the snow, and the jingle of copper on the harnesses. 

“Let’s get off the road, or they’ll catch us in no time!” Vasya cautioned. 

Wading into the deep snow which they pushed apart as though swimming 
through a river, the boys plunged into a coppice of the taiga and got behind the 
massive shaggy trunks of big cedars. 

Four sledges passed through the murky whiteness, the horses moving at a 
steady trot. 

“But they’re coming from the other way!” flashed through Tima’s mind. 
“It may be Khomyakov.” 

“Keep quiet or I’ll push you into the snow!” hissed Vasya. “It may be them, 
coming back, after searching for us.” : 

Tima was doubtful. “Why should there be four sledges instead of one?” 

This argument seemed plausible and Vasya finally sighed: “You’d better 
ask them who they are? If they take hold of us, they’re enemies; if not, they’re 
friends. Get a move on! We’ve only three versts to go. I know the way by the ce- 
dars. We’ll be home by daybreak.” 


Day had come by the time the boys reached the commune. Vasya picked 
up Lyosha who had no strength left and prudently stuffed some hay into the 
seat of his trousers before carrying him into the hut. “As for you, I don’t think 
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pupae try to whip you,” he said to Tima uncertainly. “You’re a guest, 
alter all. 

Timidly, he pushed back the door that swung on hinges of leather. 

The reappearance of the boys produced no visible impression on Dvyukhvos- 
tov. Eyeing Vasya and Lyosha sharply, he merely said: 

“Go on and take that hay out of your trousers.” 

Vasya then gave his father a frank and accurate account of their adventure 
at Pletnyov’s farm. 

Dvukhvostov, who had been listening to the story with amusement, grew 
suddenly thoughtful. He made Vasya tell over and over again how they had been 
locked up, then made for the door. 

“Don’t go to sleep just yet!” he ordered, turning in his steps. “I’m 
going to call Ukhov, and you’ll tell him the whole thing again.” . 

When he had heard the story, Ukhov said to Dvukhvostov: 

“Wake the members of our detachment. Tell them to harness the horses. 
It’s clear that Khomyakov has gone to requisition some fodder there without 
first dropping in at the commune as he promised. I put some men on the road 
to intercept him, but he must have passed them somehow. He’s walking straight 
into a hornets’ nest. Comrade Vitol has told us to do nothing yet that might 
alarm Pletnyov.” He shook his head, much annoyed. “Yes, Khomyakov is cer- 
tainly asking for trouble.” 

The boys climbed on to their shelf on the stove and covered themselves with 
a large felt blanket. They were not to sleep long however. Kapelyukhin and Khru- 
lyov with rifles slung over their shoulders and powdered with snow entered the 
hut. They had just come from town and made Vasya and Tima tell the whole 
story once again. 

“Khomyakov has done an outrageous thing!” said Kapelyukhin angrily. 
“He’s not only likely to frighten off the counter-revolutionaries, but he may 
get his men killed as well. He doesn’t seem to know what sort of a place that is. 
If only you had come to Vitol an hour earlier!” he reproached Khrulyov. 

“I’m afraid for Varvara Sapozhkova’s train of sledges....” Khrulyov 
faltered. “It will be moving along that same road.” 

“What sledges? Mother’s?” cried Tima. “Please take me with you. I want 
to be with her!” Tima begged Kapelyukhin. 

“See here, Tima!” Kapelyukhin said gravely. “We’re having a serious con- 
versation here, understand?” He then turned to Khrulyov: “We’ll have to go 
it at a gallop!” 

Almost immediately there was the muffled thudding of the horses’ hoofs 
and the creaking of the sledge runners outside. 

Tima ran into the open half-dressed as he was, but the indistinct shapes of 
the sledges were already fading in the mist of snow. Soon nothing could be heard 
but a rustling. Back in the hut, he slumped on a bench, his head propped on his 
hands. 

“Don’t sit there shivering,” said Lyosha. “Better come up here between 
us and get warm.” 
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“Shush! It’s not from the cold that he’s shivering!” Vasya said angrily to 
his little brother. “It’s because of his mother who’s in charge of those sledges. They 
are bringing grain. Even the town people are excited about it. They're afraid it might 
get lost. They’ll search all over the taiga to find them!” he added to Tima. “Don’t 
worry. It’s not like in town where all the houses are the same. There are all 
sorts of things that show the way in the taiga. If you have an eye for them, you'll 
never get lost.” 

“But Mother has no eye for them,” said Tima desperately. ; é 

“But she’s not alone. Those drivers can see under the snow like wizards.’ 

“But there are no drivers with her, only workers.” 

“That’s bad,” Vasya agreed. “Town workers have no eye for the taiga, but 
they havea kind of watch that isn’t a watch because it has only one hand, and it 
shows them the way to go. It’s a smart little thing, it is! Workers are awfully clever 
people. They never go anywhere without their tools. When one of them came here 
to speak at a meeting, he pulled out a kind of stick, made it hot in the stove, 
then put it in some white stuff, rubbed it against a bar of metal and began to 
stop up the holes in all our pans. Everybody respected him for that. And to 
think that we thought he was only good at talking when he first came.” 

At midday a solitary horseman galloped into the commune. The women 
spread the floor of the log cabin with hay, covering it with canvas and pillows. 
They also piled a lot of fresh towels on the table. 

Soon the sledges came into view, shuffling gingerly down the road. The 
people of the commune poured out to meet them. There were wounded, and they 
lay in one of the hooded sledges. They were carried carefully into the 
log cabin and laid on the hay. The last to be brought was Supreyev, his 
face waxen and powdered with snow. His eyes were open and as unblinking as a 
bird’s. He was carried to a shed and covered with the red flag from the roof of 
the commune’s headquarters. 

Heavy-hearted, Tima pushed through the crowd, trying to reach the 
sledge, hoping and yet afraid to see the fluffy white hat Mother had worn when 
she left town. 

“Where’s my mother?” he pleaded bending over the chalky face of a 
wounded man. “She wore a white hat. Try to tell me, please!” But he was 
pushed away; he was not wanted. 

Then came the grain sledges and Tima rushed to meet them. The horses 
were barely able to drag the heavily laden sledges through the deep snow. 

“Is Mother there?” cried Tima, clutching first at one sledge and then at 
another. 

Stumbling off the road, he sank into the snow almost shoulder-deep, but 
climbed out somehow, caught at another sledge and hung on, letting it drag him, 
until someone said: “Your Mother’s not here.” 

Other sledges came into view, and Tima rushed to each of them heedless 
of the sledges’ runners and the heavy hoofs of the horses. He had lost one of his 
boots in the snow and his foot grew numb. When the last sledge came, he fell 
directly before the horse. The animal carefully put one foot over him and halted: 
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Someone dragged the boy from under the horse and pulled him into the sledge. 
He felt the heavy hand of a stranger brush his face several times. 

“What are you trying to do?” the man said in a hoarse voice. 

Suddenly Tima heard a weak voice that seemed to come from under the 
earth, the familiar voice he loved so much and yet so strange just now. 

“What has happened, Comrade Grigoryev?” said the voice which was 
Mother’s and yet not Mother’s. 

Tima plunged towards a darker corner of the sledge. His hands caught hold 
of some hay, then some bags and then something rough under which he could 
distinguish Mother’s warm face. When he put his own face against hers, she drew 
sharpy away. 

“That hurts, be careful!” she said, then added inher usual strict way, trying 
to control herself. “Has Father allowed you to meet me? You disappoint me, 
Tima—the way you behave!” 

Tima felt that she was talking in that tone on purpose, but that actually 
something terrible had happened to her. It was just that she was too proud to 
show it. She never complained about her own pain. 

Tima pressed himself against the opposite side of the sledge to keep from 
hurting her. He reached out only to touch her hat. 

Mother could not get out of the sledge without the help of Tima and Grigo- 
ryev; supporting her on both sides they led her through the snow. 

When Tima saw her face, he almost cried out aloud. It was almost as yellow 
and bony as Supreyev’s. There were blue circles under her eyes; her lips were 
swollen and chapped. The white hareskin hat with its long flaps which could 
be wound about the neck like a scarf was neither white nor fluffy now. It was 
brown and pasty. The hairs of it stood out like bristles. Mother’s head was 
swathed in dirty rags with rusty stains. 

“T’ve just hurt myself a little,” she explained, pushing a stray wisp of hair 
back under the improvised bandage. “I can imagine what a sight I am. It’s 
a good thing Father won’t see me before I tidy myself up.” 

Supporting herself on Grigoryev’s arm on one side and on Tima’s shoulder 
on the other, she shuffled into the log cabin and slumped on a bench. 

“It’s good to be in a warm place again,” she said, then closed her eyes and 
added guiltily: “I think I’d better lie down for a while, Tima.” When she was 
laid on the hay, she did not fall asleep. Her unblinking eyes froze in a fixed 
stare and one of her cheeks quivered. Then she said in a weak sleepy voice, though 
her eyes remained wide open: 

“Give me your hand, Tima, because everything keeps whirling about.” In 
a strange girlish voice she then complained: “I don’t want to be whirled around 
like this. Please leave me alone!” Suddenly she said very distinctly and angrily: 
“Tima, button your coat! It’s very cold today.” ; 

Tima tucked his bootless leg under him, groped for his coat buttons, but 
found them all fastened. 

He realized that Mother was delirious. She was in a very bad state. Some- 
thing had to be done about it at once. She was wounded, not just sick! He 
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rushed out to fetch Kapelyukhin. He found him sitting at a table in a hut. 
Facing him sat that same sharp-nosed man and Pletnyov with his hands tied 
behind his back. 

“So that’s it, Mr. Dukelsky,” Kapelyukhin was saying. “Speak up and 
tell us what else your orders were.” 

“To begin with, I’m wounded.” He lifted his hand which was tied up ina 
rag. “It’s inhuman to question a wounded man before giving him first aid.” 

Kapelyukhin parted his jacket unhurriedly, revealing the blood-stained 
towel over his breast. 

“We'll both be attended to later, but now let’s get down to business... . 
Who, did you say, gave you those revolvers?” 

“We were given them only for self-defence!” the man insisted. 

“But you fired on unarmed men.” 

“There’s no use arguing about the details.” 

“I suppose not,” said Kapelyukhin. “And what were these false documents 
for?” he added, putting a pile of papers on the table. “I’d appreciate some more 
details about this.” 

“By law I’m not bound to answer all your questions.” 

“But I’ll make you answer them!” said Kapelyukhin hoarsely. 

“How?” : 

“Here’s how!” and Kapelyukhin nodded at the door. The voices of the 
crowd could be heard outside. “I’ll just take you out and tell them: ‘You ask 
him yourselves, because he won’t talk to me!’” 

Soon Kapelyukhin was writing down everything the sharp-nosed man was 
telling him. One might have thought that the two were engaged in some en- 
grossing business. 

Before Tima could say anything to Kapelyukhin, Khrulyov rushed into 
the room. 

“Khomyakov announced his own death sentence before everyone outside, 
and, before we could do anything, got his pistol out and shot himself!” he 
gasped, adding in a low voice. “Perhaps I shouldn’t have taken his Party card 
from him right away.” 

Kapelyukhin rubbed his wounded chest, then wiped the blood off his hand 
on his trousers and said wearily: 

“It means that his conscience as a Party man was as unyielding as a steel 
knife. That’s what you’ll have to tell the people!” 

“That I will!” said Khrulyov choking. 

Kapelyukhin turned his gimlet eyes upon Dukelsky. “Go ahead! Perhaps 
you, Mr. Nobleman, would like to redeem your honour in the same way?” he 
extended his revolver, butt first. 


The man shrank back, pushing away the revolver with both hands. 

“Are you mad?” he almost wailed. “I want to live. Yes, to live! You’d 
better listen to me more carefully, because I’m very well informed. I beg you 
to remember once again that according to law I deserve special treatment for 
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my voluntary confession. Spare my life! I want to live even if I have to spend 
the rest of my days in prison. To live!” : 

“Like a bug in the crack of a stove?” 

“Any way, any way at all!” ; 

Kapelyukhin got up, went to the water barrel, filled a dipper and began to 
drink greedily. : 

“Don’t worry about your mother,” he said to Tima. “An axe just grazed 
her head. She’s very weak of course but she’ll get over it. She’s a brave woman, 
your mother. You should have seen the way she let fly with that pistol of hers. 
She ordered the men about like a queen. We arrived just when the axes came 
into play. And she’s a good mother, too!” he added with a smile. “She meant 
to bring you a fox cub, but it got killed in the fighting. I didn’t tell her any- 
thing about the fox, because they say she wanted very much to get it to you 
and kept it under her coat though it scratched her hands. She’s so stubborn. 
‘I’ll bring it to him no matter what happens,’ she kept saying, but it didn’t 
turn out that way.” 

Father arrived with doctors Androssov and Lyalikov in the evening. Andros- - 
sov operated on two of the wounded men, while Father and Lyalikov bandaged 
the others. Mother managed to smile to Father only once. He laid back-the skin 
on her lacerated head with a tweezer after he had cautiously cut her beautiful 
hair and the braid which had been severed midway by an axe. 

“T must look terrible,” she said with a sad smile. 

“You’re the loveliest woman on earth,” Father answered gravely. 

“I must look like a monkey. Please don’t look at me!” 

“All right,” said Father, “I won’t.” Yet he would not take his gaze from 
her wistful eyes. She again complained of being whirled about, and told Tima 
to hold her hand to keep her steady. 


* ES 
* 


Mother was laid on sackcloth-covered hay in one of the sledges. Ten other 
sledges with grain and hay completed the train. The horses of the transport 
depot would not die of hunger now. One sledge was left unloaded, carrying only 
the bodies of Supreyev and Khomyakov covered with a red flag. 

Father and Lyalikov stayed by Mother’s bed in Dr. Androssov’s hospital. 
The doctor took Tima home with him, promising to let him see his mother the 
next morning. Before Tima left, Lyalikov, who had accompanied the wounded, 
said to Father: 

“Pyotr Grigoryevich, I think it is my duty to tell you that I feel ashamed 
of living the way I did, like a rabbit in its hole.” 

“Congratulations!” said Father absently, shaking hands with him. 

“I hope you will permit me to watch by your wife’s bedside.” 

“Why, yes,” said Father, but it was clear he was reluctant to agree. 

Tima was annoyed with Father for having entrusted Mother to Lyalikov. 
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“Don’t worry!” Father whispered. “I’ll be there too. I’ll hear her the minute 
she wakes up.” 

“Mind that you don’t fall asleep,” said Tima. 

“No, my boy!” Father reassured him. “And I don’t think you’ll fall asleep 
so soon either.” 

Father was right. Tima could not fall asleep that night. Through the partly 
open door he heard the doctor and his wife talking of Mother. Using all sorts of 
medical terms, he was explaining that her state was not really dangerous. To 
this he added that Tima’s mother was a typical Bolshevik specimen whose whole 
life was bound up with her Party activities. 

“You may believe it or not, but she was wearing rough soldier’s underwear, ” 
he whispered to his wife. “How awful! To wear such things means to lose all 
femininity. ” 

“It’s you who’s disgusting!” his wife exploded. “There’s nothing so dis- 
gusting as your petty narrow-mindedness!” 

“But my dear!” gasped the doctor, quite flustered. “You’re too highly 
strung! Your Gypsy imagination has invented a Soviet Joan of Arc, while my 
mind is simply moved by human sympathy. You misinterpret my words.” 

“You’re lying again!” she shouted. “It’s not sympathy your mind is moved 
by, but fear.” 

“Fear of what?” Androssov demanded with dignity. 

“You’ve lost your conscience in smug, comfortable living.” 

“And you have found yours, I presume?” 

“Pavel! You found me in a Gypsy camp, it’s true, and have helped me to 
start a new life. You even waited until I graduated from the university. As long 
as I live I shall never be able to thank you enough, but, I cannot go on living 
the way we do.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“TI don’t know. I can’t forget that girl you operated on, Zina Churkina, who 
had fallen on a pitchfork, the way she had her blind eyes on me and kept asking: 
‘How much does your medicine cost? Let me have something cheap, because 
my father can’t do without a drink and he hasn’t even enough money to buy 
vodka. When he’s drunk he’s good and kind to me and sings songs like a little 
boy. He’d give me the money all right, but I wouldn’t want him to spend too 
much on me.’” 

“Why these painful recollections?” asked the doctor. “I wanted to adopt 
her brother, if you remember, but he was too closely attached to his drunkard 
of a father.” 

“His father died a hero.” 

“Do you want me to become a hero too and plunge head over heels into 
this mess, which will end God only knows how?” 

“So you prefer to wait and see which side wins?” 

“Darling!” pleaded Dr. Androssov in despair. “Try to understand that 
I’m of gentle birth and am used to the culture that was created for me through 
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many centuries. I can only think within its limits. ‘Tm not going to defend it, 
but neither will I discard it. Look at it from a doctor s point of view.” 

A key clicked in a lock and Tima heard a drawer being opened. I his is a 
splendid X-ray,” said the doctor in a muffled but mocking voice. I’ve never 
seen a better picture of a malignant tumour—inoperable, of course. 

“Yes!” agreed his wife. “This is indeed a hopeless case. But I can’t remember 
that we ever had a patient with such a tumour. Whose is it? 

“It’s mine,” said Dr. Androssov in a low voice. “And that’s why I crave to 
spend what days remain to me in comfort.” ee 

: “Pavel!” sabbed his wife. “Why have you kept this from me? Why didn’t 
you tell me about it? How terrible!” 

“It’s not terrible any more. I’m going to be a hero and even offer my ser- 
vices to the what-do-you-call-’ems, to the Bolsheviks. For the posthumous fee 
of a hospital named after Androssov or some such honour I’m going to become 
the obedient servant of the medical commissar Pyotr Sapozhkov and respect- 
fully accept his undergraduate medical views and political sophistries. This is 
no occasion for tears, my dear!” the doctor rebuked. “Let that Bolshevist Joan 
of Arc you admire so much set you an example. If she had found out something 
of this sort about her husband, she, with her dialectico-materialistic mentality, 
would no doubt have urged him to sacrifice himself even more se!flessly on the 
altar of the Revolution before the end. She would have told him that it was bet- 
ter to fall by the hand of the enemy than by one’s own wretched disease.” 

“Why talk in that tone? Why should you be ashamed of yourself, so brave 
and manly”? 

“No, I’m neither brave nor manly!” said the doctor. “I’m just a mouldy 
old peacock trying to flourish its train a bit.” 

Tima had been angry with the doctor at first for saying such things about 
Mother. He was even ready to get up and leave the doctor’s house, but when 
he heard Pavel Andreyevich talk of his fearful sickness and say that he wanted 
to do something useful for the Revolution before he died, he changed his mind. So 
grown-ups often hide their suffering from each other as if they were ashamed 
of it. But why won’t people believe that the Bolsheviks mean only to do good? 
Tima tossed about sleeplessly. What sort of a man was it who hit Mother with 
an axe? Was he hungry? But the grain was meant for hungry people. And why 
hadn’t Kapelyukhin asked that sharp-nosed man why he had intended to kill 
him? He simply took it for granted that people like him wanted to kill the Com- 
munists, and didn’t bother to discuss it any further. And that sharp-nosed fel- 
low had insisted that he wanted to live, but what if the tables had been turned 
and it had been Khomyakov who had fallen into his hands? Khomyakov would 
never have pleaded for his life that way. Neither would Kapelyukhin, nor Fa- 
ther, nor Mother for that matter. They were all so proud. And Mother instead of 
boasting that she had fired her pistol and had been wounded with an axe, had 
just said, “I’ve hurt myself.” Why had she seemed ashamed to tell the truth? And 
Father? He too had said nothing when he was wounded during the search in 
that counter-revolutionary’s house. And then there was Kapelyukhin. He was 
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wounded more badly than that sharp-nosed man, but he’d merely groaned a 
bit and wiped his blood-stained hand on his trousers. 

Tima recalled how Dvukhvostov had asked his mother when she lay there 
wounded in the log cabin: “Did the peasants give you their grain of their own 
free will?” 

“No!” Mother had told him. 

“So you took it by force?” 

“Yes!” she said. 

“You've certainly stirred up a hornets’ nest,” Dvukhvostov had grumbled. 
“The rich peasants will burn our huts. You people in town live far away, but 
we're right in their reach. Nothing much will happen to you, but we’ll be caught 
and cut down inthe taiga. We’ll have to shed our blood for the grain brought to 
the townsfolk. Did you think of that when you took the grain?” 

“But you must understand this, Comrade,” Mother had said closing her 
eyes because of the pain. “It was not only for the town that we took the grain 
but also for the peasants who had no seed. We distributed more than forty 
thousand poods.” 

“Did you really?” Dvukhvostov was surprised. “And it all went to the 
people?” 

“Yes,” said Mother in a faltering, sleepy voice. “The poor helped us to 
take it from the rich peasants. They were not afraid, but you are, though you 
did nothing at all. Why be afraid?” Mother half rose on her elbow. 

Dvukhvostov grinned. 

“I just spoke about fear to see what you would say to a peasant you don’t * 
know, Comrade Commissar! If you can face a man with an axe, you’re not afraid 
to suffer, but if you can tell the truth the way you do about how you got that 
grain, I canonly take my hat off to you. I can see you’re weak and want to sleep.” 

“Yes,” Mother said. “Excuse me, but my head’s spinning.” 

Dvukhvostov brought a felt blanket from his hut and covered her with it. 

“She told plainly enough how the grain was got, did you hear?” he said 
to Ukhov. “She has faith in people. It’s not by accident that she became a Party 
member, but through her conscience.” 

Tima was tired of thinking. As ifinamist, he saw, now dimly, now distinct- 
ly, the hill that was oozing rusty water, an earthen sack full of iron so neces- 
sary to the people. A green feathered pine stood lonely and proud on the summit, 
as if holding the granite rock in its reddish talons. Down the mountain slope the hosts 
of the forests advanced against the snows. From a wooded valley there came 
strangely feminine moanings. 

Its slenderness whiter than the snow, a birch bowed painfully under its 
massive grey load accumulated from mottled grey skies. And a furtive moon 
gliding through the rents in the clouds watched over the great fight between 
blizzard and forest. 

By the light of this dream moon, Tima saw Dvukhvostov standing in the 
midst of a snow-bound field. With a frown on his hairy face, he stood toying 
with a small but heavy sausage-shaped package in the palm of his hand. 
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Then it was dead Supreyev whom Tima saw. The sharp-nosed man squat- 
ting beside him like a frog was trying to close his eyes with his fingers. 

Behind the sharp-nosed fellow stood the grim figure of Kapelyukhin. With 
his hands deep in his pockets, he stood staring at Supreyev’s dead eyes which 
had caught a perfect photograph of the skinny, sharp-nosed, thin-lipped man 
whose gash of a mouth now seemed to reach from ear to ear like that of a 
' sturgeon. i Nee 

“This will get you nowhere,” Kapelyukhin said in a flat rusty voice. Your 
picture is fixed in his eyes. There’s no getting away from such evidence. Let’s 
get out of here, and I’ll give you peace with my pistol.” 

Suddenly, it was Khomyakov who lay in place of Supreyev, his eyes guilt- 
ily closed. 

: “It’s all right for you, being dead!” Khrulyov was saying as he bent over 
him. “You lie there quietly with your eyes closed, while we shall have to tell 
the people why a Communist deserted life. How will I find the words?” 

Now, Tima found himself once again in the musty room of Pletnyov’s farm. 
The sharp-nosed man was hopping about behind him on webbed feet like a frog. 
He was as hairy as a spider now, and it was only his spectacles that were shining. 

“T’ll keep alive for a long time!” he wheezed gazing at Tima with his ex- 
pressionless, birdlike eyes. 

Tormented by these ugly dreams, Tima finally woke up, dressed himself, 
went out of Dr. Androssov’s wing of the house and crossed the yard to the 
hospital. 

In the ward he found Father, Dr. Androssov, and his wife. 

“For a whole week,” the doctor was saying to Mother, “you’re not to think 
of anything to excite you. There are no symptoms of concussion so far, but the 
trauma of the upper layers isconsiderable. In short, you’ve got to have complete 
rest.” He turned to Father: “As for you, my dear fellow, I can regard you only 
as a possible source of external irritation. That is why I insist that all political 
discussion be discontinued. I’m condemning you therefore to be completely mute, 
since topics of general human interest. are below your attention.” 

“Varya,” said the doctor’s wife, “I’m sure that with your hair cut like a 
boy’s, you’ll be even prettier.” 

“That’s the spirit!” agreed Dr. Androssov. “Talk about the new Bolshevist 
haircuts for women if you like. It will do you a lot of good.” The doctor then took 
Father by the arm and led him out of the ward. 

Ryzhikov intercepted Dr. Androssov in the corridor. 

“I hope you’ll do your best, Doctor!” he said when he learned that Varya’s 
state was satisfactory. “Please get her on her feet as quickly as you can. She’s 
our statistician at the uyezd Council of the People’s Economy and we simply 
can’t do without her. What planning can there be without statistics?” 

“I can’t help it,” said Dr. Androssov drily. “I know very little about sta- 
tistics. You haven’t enough educated people, eh?” he queried acidly. 


“We haven’t,” Ryzhikov admitted. “That’s why I’m asking you to do 
your best.” 
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“Your request is an insult to a doctor!” — 

“You’ve misunderstood me, Doctor. If I or anyone else were to tell Varya 
Sapozhkova that we need her badly, she’d get up and leave the hospital at 
once. You know that yourself.” 

5 "That wouldn’t surprise me in a lady with such social temperament as 
ers. 

ey if you forbid her to leave, she’ll have to stay whether she wants to 
Of not,” 
arte you acknowledge the sovereignty of medicine?” Dr. Androssov half 
smiled. 

“And then there’s another thing, Doctor,” Ryzhikov continued, ignoring 
the doctor’s barb. “In your letter to the Revolutionary Committee you wrote 
that you would like to donate your hospital to the town. We discussed your let- 
ter and you’ll have to forgive us for having reached a decision in your absence. 
We’ve elected you chairman of the Health Department of the Soviet. Here’s 
the certificate: you can see for yourself.” 

“The next thing you’ll be electing me a Bolshevik in my absence,” said 
Dr. Androssov nervously. 

“Well, are you going to accept this paper or reject it for some reasons of ~ 
your own?” 

Breathing irritably for some time, Dr. Androssov finally said with some 
sharpness: 

“What have you been saying about me?” 

“You can read it: it’s all there.” 

“I detest this wretched light. I’d better study it at home.” 

“Of course!” said Ryzhikov and added in businesslike manner: “Could you 
call at the Health Department of the Soviet? You’re a splendid organizer, judg- 
ing by your hospital. We’d so much like you to share your experience with us. 
We're going to build a new hospital of two hundred beds. That new decree on 
free medical treatment has run us ragged. The sick keep coming to us from the 
whole district in spite of the bad roads, bad weather and everything else.” 

“Of course,” said Dr. Androssov glumly. “Everybody likes things free, es- 
pecially the free food nowadays. You’d better advise the regional authorities, ” 
he went on angrily, “to send the patients here with a full week’s rations or the 
equivalent in wood fuel. We do need something to heat the wards with, you 
know!” To this he added somewhat ominously: “I’ll take this paper, but reserve 
the right to return it on second thoughts.” 


* * 
* 


“We'll see a great deal of each other now, Tima darling!” said Mother when 


she saw him. “I’ve missed you so!” ne 
But Tima was not to enjoy his happiness long. Within a few days, he went 
to the transport depot to tell Khrulyov why he had been absent for such a long 
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All sorts of things had happened while he was away. Beluzhin and Kolya 
Svetlichny, for one thing, had driven two horses to death while vying with one 
another to haul more wood from the fuel dump in the taiga where it had been 
stored by the trainees. rs, 

Khrulyov had reported the matter at a meeting of the Party organization 
in a calm and circumstantial manner 

“We have piece rates at the brick yards now, and that has given us an extra 
six thousand bricks on the average. Those who do the best work are given bonus- 
es from the confiscated property of the bourgeoisie. It might be a silver spoon 
or a Viennese chair or a fur wrap. 

“And so I decided to introduce the same method of payment in our depot, 
offering premiums for extra good work. I did it on a basis of distance at first. The 
result was that our fellows began to drive the horses so long and hard that two 
of the horses died. They’ve caught it from me for this, but I could not bring my- 
self to put them on trial for it. Here were two men, after all, trying to out-do 
each other in the amount of work they were doing. Whoever heard of such a thing 
before? There’s nothing impossible to men who are as eager in their labour as 
that. It’s very bad about the horses, of course, but I was glad for those fellows. 
Their spirit is something new among the people. 

“That’s what I was thinking of when I came to the Soviet and got worked 
up even more, listening to the others making their reports. Pyzhov had put up 
a map of our uyezd there; it was painted in all colours. No matter where he put 
his finger, there was iron, or coal, or metal, or some precious mineral. And then 
the engineer Asmolov spoke and showed us a technical drawing. He had an im- 
portant look about him, that engineer. According to him, the coal could be dug 
up straight from the surface if one took off some of the earth. He even told us how 
much everything would cost. If dug the way he says, a pood of coal would cost just 
half the usual price and would justify the capital investments in a year or so. 

_ “Then it was my turn, and I decided to begin by telling them the bad things. 
‘We’ve driven two horses to death, Comrades!’ I said, whef Kosnachev cut 
across with his question: ‘So those are your horses that’ve been lying dead on the 
street for two days!’ ‘But all the sledges were busy and there was no way I 
could get them to the dump!’ I told him. Then up he gets, jerking his jacket with 
one hand and pointing at me with the other: ‘The masses,’ he said, ‘have seen 
those dead horses and have drawn their own conclusions, conclusions which, I 
might say, were not at all favourable to Soviet power.’ 

“And then came Kapelyukhin with his own facts! ‘We know for certain 
that the counter-revolutionaries made the best of those dead horses, collecting 
crowds around them on purpose. The members of the tribunal had to drag the 
horses away to the dump themselves.’ 

“Well, what’s true is true! ‘It’s my fault!’ I told them. And so they had a 
talk about me and gave their verdict: a severe reprimand from the Soviet and my 
just deserts from my Party organization.” 


_ Khrulyov fell silent, his hand, brown with the heat of the brick kilns, fum- 
bling with his moustache. 
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“It’s my fault that those horses fell dead and were not taken away with 
the result that Soviet prestige was damaged. Anything you might say on that 
score I'll accept willingly enough. But, Comrades,” his voice grew firmer, “if 
through my stupid mistakes, you overlook the fact that the drivers of those 
two horses were men who were proud of their work, I’ll have quite another thing 
to say about it! I’ll be as hard as rock then. I’ll go to the gubernia authorities 
if necessary, but won’t allow them to be humiliated.” 

Then Kolya Svetlichny spoke: 

“I own that I drove the horse to death,” he said. “You can criticize me for 
that as much as you like. But how did it come about? Before I went out with 
that horse I had been putting bricks into the kiln for a full eight hours. There 
was no resting even for a minute, because I wanted to make the best of the heat. 
Then I had to run about the drill grounds for two hours as training in the mili- 
tary course of Comrade Zubov. Without eating anything then, I came straight 
to the depot. ‘The man who carries most will be singled out for special workers’ 
honours!’ said Comrade Khrulyov. Well, I went to it with all my strength. I 
drove the horse at a trot, though I saw some frozen froth on the collar. I can’t 
deny that. But did I give a thought to the fact that I was myself hungry and 
tired, and that my clothes too were freezing on me? ‘If I can stick it, why can’t 
the horse do the same?’ I reasoned. And yet, it turned out that a horse can be 
weaker than a man. That’s how I happened to drive it to death. I don’t mind 
telling Comrade Khrulyov outright that I need no one to intercede for me. I’ve 
got the same Party document as he has, except that his number is smaller. But 
numbers are all the same to the Party. All bear the same responsibility. The fact 
remains that my guilt is greater. It was I who drove that horse and not he, and 
so you can hold me responsible for it to the fullest measure.” 

Beluzhin, too, had been invited to the meeting. 

“T can’t be brought to trial before the Party, my good people,” he said ap- 
prehensively with asedate bow. “You can punish each other as much as you like, 
but not me. I’m an outsider. As for the horse, I’ll pay its worth bit by bit. But 
just remember that this horse was condemned before by Sineokov, and so the 
cost should be figured by its weight like butcher’s meat. That’s about all you 
can demand from me, I think.” 

“A smart fellow!” remarked Svetlichny. 

“T am as I am,” said Beluzhin calmly. “That’s why I keep to myself and 
don’t join the Party and don’t have to repent in front of everybody the way you 
did just now,” he added gleefully turning to Svetlichny. Then his eyes strayed 
to the ceiling as his lips moved pensively. “Why did I ask you to let me come to 
this meeting? I’m a quiet man and don’t like to think things out in a hurry. But 
I’ve decided, finally, to tell you the whole truth. Now what truth is it that 
I have to tell you? I can’t forget Khomyakov and his death, though he was a rude 
man and without pity. But whatever I might say about him, there’s no denying 
that he wanted to build socialism as quickly as possible. That’s why he drove 
people so hard and so impatiently I think.” 

“You’d better talk about yourself.” 
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“Don’t you try telling me what to say!” Beluzhin retorted. “I’m indepen- 
dent. If I like I can put on my hat’and go off to the stables right now, or even 
straight home. I’m here of my own free will, and nobody can make me take care 
of those horses for honours alone. So what was I saying?” He lowered his eyes 
and shuffled his feet. “The fact is that I took Soviet power with a grain of salt. 
It’s nothing wonderful to kick the bourgeois out. The people’s anger 1s strong 
erlough to do even more! But to arrange that promised fine life is quite another 
thing, it seems to me. To tell the truth, I didn’t think it could be done. And 
what’s the use of working if you can’t buy anything for the money you earn? 
They won’t make a go of it, once money has stopped spurring the men.on. lf 
you’re out to win honours by doing-more work,’ Khrulyov told me, ‘you ve 
got to write it all down: the loads carried every trip and the distances covered. 
Whoever gets the best results will be specially honoured at our meeting.’ That’s 
a fine song you’re singing, I thought. I told him that I wasn’t interested. But 
when Fedyushin was honoured by being brought home in sledge with flying 
colours, it got under my skin. Well, I then began to slog away at it too. Before, 
I just used to sit on the sledge shivering whenever I arrived anywhere, never 
helping to load the sledge. But then I began to fetch and carry without paying 
any attention even to my clothes. And I managed to do what I was out-to do, 
as you know, and was duly honoured. But then, I wanted to be the very best 
driver of them all and, I must admit, forgot all about the horse. I thought he 
was strong enough to stand it. That’s how I came to kill a horse of the state— 
out of ambition alone.” 

Beluzhin wiped his sweaty hands and went on: “I was wrong, of course, but 
then tell me: who ever spared a thing that belonged to the state? No one ever! 
Well, it’s I who am driving the horse today, I thought, and tomorrow it will 
be someone else who is lazier and will give him a rest. It seems to me that each 
horse ought to have its own permanent driver. It wouldn’t be one’s own horse, 
of course, but in a way it would. What I mean is that one would be kinder to it. 
True, Khomyakov—may God rest his soul even if he was a Party member—once 
said: ‘The horses must not be distributed among the drivers permanently, be- 
cause we must do all we can torid the drivers of their pernicious inclination to pri- 
vate ownership.’ But I may have no such inclination, and what harm would there 
be if I felt that a horse was like my own, just as that boy, Tima, feels about 
his horse, though it is not his actually, but the people’s. It may be wrong accord- 
ing to your law, but the horses will be better off. That’s what made me come 
here: to say a word for the horses. But I won’t have anything to do with your 
trials. That horse was condemned, as can easily be verified by Sineokov. I saw 
him before coming here and brought a paper from him. Here it is.” Beluzhin 
triumphantly waved a sheet of paper which he had taken carefully folded from 
his handkerchief. 


Beluzhin told Tima all about the meeting when they met in the stable. 
Khrulyov was excused for the horses, but raked over the coals on account 
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of Khomyakov. It seems that he had no right to take away Khomyakov’s Party 
card. It’s the Party who gives people those cards and it’s the Party who takes 
them away. He thought that he was himself like the Party, and as good as killed 
the man. Ah, that Khomyakov!” he said ruefully. “What a burning soul! He 
just burned himself up. It was because of the horses that he stretched 
his neck out and went to Pletnyov’s farm in the first place. We would have 
stood up for Khomyakov in a pinch!” he insisted angrily. “The tribunal represents 
the people when all’s said and done, and can’t go against people, not on your 
life! We’d have asked them to put Khomyakov back into the Party too.” 

“But you didn’t like Khormyakov!” Tima reminded him. “Once, he even 
had you locked up in the cellar for not raking the manure properly.” 

“Why should I love him?” Beluzhin countered. “He always flew at people 
and reached for his pistol like a prison guard. But you’ve got to understand 
things! Didn’t the horse doctor say that a flabby horse has a heart that weighs 
very little, while a fast trotter’s heart weighs four or five times more than that 
of an ordinary horse? It’s the same with people. I’m a quiet, observing sort of a 
fellow and so drag along behind, while Khomyakov was the trotter sort, always 
running ahead and getting hurt to the quick wherever you touched him. That’s 
how he smashed himself to death, too. 

“He kept telling us that socialism was not something that was to come in 
some far-away hereafter, but had already begun. Take those horses, for instance. 
They belong to the people, and that’s an important thing. The fact that we work 
without pay at the stables after a regular work day at the brick yards is also 
important. Yes, that’s the way Khomyakov put it. And though nobody would 
now have the nerve to lock a man up ina cellar like he did me, I can’t help feel- 
ing sorry for him just the same.” 

Tima saw neither Khrulyov, nor his horse Vaska. 

As it happened, a man had come to Khrulyov on the morning before with 
a mandate authorizing him to act as special transport representative for the whole 
gubernia. 

He had demanded twenty sledges, but no drivers because, he said, he had 
his own men. 

While the horses, including Vaska, where being harnessed, the visitor talked 
to Khrulyov. 

“You should understand this,” he said, balancing a Mauser in its wooden 
case on his crossed knees. “The state as a system begins to wither away on the 
very day after the Revolution. You call your depot a state depot, and, therefore, 
cling to the past. Once the Revolution is over, all forms of the state grow obso- 
lete, and must be replaced by free corporations of workers who protect their eco- 
nomic interests independently. That means that you ought to demand a percen- 
tage in kind for the loads you carry and divide it among yourselves, for if the 
state takes the whole of the profits, it will itself turn into something like a capi- 
talist, the sort of thing we fought against. Is that clear?” he asked leaning back 
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“Mind if I have another look at your mandate?” Khrulyov said distastefully 
and began to note down the details. 

“Why do that?” eke 

“Just for the records,” explained Khrulyov putting the copy in his pocket. 
“Haven’t you got a Party document? Or do you belong to another -party? One 
might think you did, judging by your talk. I can’t refuse those sledges, since 
you’ve brought a mandate from the gubernia authorities, but I would like you 
to come to the Revolutionary Committee with me.” 

“You don’t trust me? Well, let’s go. I’ve got some other things to settle 
with them.” 


So Khrulyov, the deputy and his men had gone off with the carts, and no 
one had come back yet. 

Tima put Vaska’s stall in order, and went away after making Beluzhin 
promise faithfully that he would tell Khrulyov why he had been absent so long. 

Ryzhikov, Yan Vitol, and Father were sitting on a white bench in the cor- 
ridor of the hospital. Father’s eyes were fixed on the door of the ward where 
Mother lay, while Ryzhikov and Yan Vitol were leaning towards each other, 
talking in whispers. 

“Don’t talk too loud!” Father said to Tima. 

The boy sat down next to Yan Vitol who continued his angry whispers to 
Ryzhikov, oblivious of him. 

“No one set the barns on fire when they were empty.” : 

“What of it?” Ryzhikov interrupted. “That’s only natural. The enemy 
thought we’d make a mess of it at first, and now they’re trying to spoil what 
we’ve done.” 

“That’s not the point!” Yan Vitol replied. “There’s a lot more to be done 
now, and yet you take Sapozhkov away.” 

“What’s the use of arguing about it any more?” soothed Ryzhikov. “The 
Revolutionary Committee has reached the decision, and there’s nothing more 
to talk about.” 

“Oh yes, there is!” persisted Yan Vitol. 

_ “Try to understand!” Ryzhikov raised his voice. “Soviet power has got to 
give the people the things they couldn’t have under capitalism. That’s our main 
blow against the counter-revolution. And this new hospital is just such a blow 
too. Two hundred beds means two hundred people receiving help from Soviet 
power.” 


“Never mind the propaganda!” Yan Vitol fumed. “I’m talking about Sa- 
pozhkov.” 
“And what do you think of it, Pyotr?” asked Ryzhikov. 
I think she’s asleep, ” he said dubiously, his eyes still on the door of the ward. 


“That would be very good. You keep talking if you like, but not too loud.” His 
eyes returned to the door. 


Yan Vitol waved his hand resignedly and went on talking, bending still lower 
and dropping his voice. His face was still resentful. 
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Tima tiptoed to the door and listened, but intercepting Father’s frightened 
glance, he went off to the doctor’s study. 

Dr. Androssov sat bent over a microscope. 

“Would you like to have a look?” he asked, turning to Tima. “Those sapro- 
phytic bacteria are virile and voracious creatures. ” 

Tima put his eye to the glass and saw a bright blue spot with revolting grey 
things scurrying about in it. They kept attaching themselves to transparent red 
discs which promptly began to fade. 

f “There you are!” said Dr. Androssov. “The fight to the death goes on every- 
where. ” 

“Can’t you interfere somehow?” 

Androssov held a dropper to the slide, and Tima saw the grey bodies sud- 
denly shrink and fade and become still. 

“That’s the right thing to do!” Tima was glad. “I know you would kill 
those grey ones,” he said to the doctor. 

“How did you know?” the doctor smiled. 

“IT don’t know how, but I just knew it. What would happen if you put a 
drop like that into a sick man’s body?” 

“That can’t be done, because it’s still poison to man so far.” 

“What a pity!” 

“Yes,” said the doctor patting Tima’s shoulder. “Don’t worry about Mother. 
She’ll be well soon.” 

“It’s not only about her that I’m thinking,” said Tima and looked into the 
doctor’s eyes. 

Androssov frowned. . 

“Away with you! You little philosopher!” He opened the door to let Tima 
out before him. 


As Mother felt better, Tima went to the depot the next day. No one seemed 
to notice him there, for there were other matters to think of. The gubernia “repre- 
sentative” had turned out to be an impostor. Khrulyov was found on the road 
severely wounded, and the horses, including Tima’s Vaska, had all been led 
away by the bandits. 

Kapelyukhin gathered the workers in the yard. 

“I have four rifles I can give you, ” he said. “As for that scoundrel, I can tell 
you for certain that his mandate was a false one. We found a stack of them at 
Pletnyov’s farm. It’s obvious that some of them got handed around before. So 
let anyone go after those bandits who wants to. Comrade David Sintsov will 
be in charge.” 

“May I come too?” Tima asked Sintsov. i 

“Now be quick about it, Comrades!” Sintsov shouted over his head and 
ran to the leading sledge. 

Tima interpreted Sintsov’s response as agreement. As the sledges came 
bounding out he squeezed himself between Beluzhin and Kolya Svetlichny in the 
last of them. 
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“You want a lift to your house?” Beluzhin asked. 

Tima said nothing. 

The blizzard was blowing hard, tossing the wet bluish snow into one’s face 
like wet rags. 

“It’s not that I’m a fool,” complained Beluzhin to Svetlichny. “But here 
I’ve got into it again! You Party people have no choice and do what you're 
told, but what made me do it—me, an independent man?” 

“Well, why did you, then?” 

“That’s what I’m trying to figure out! Why?” Beluzhin shrugged with be- 
wildered simplicity. 

“You’ve got into it and now you’re grumbling.” 

“I’m not grumbling, just reasoning!” Beluzhin corrected him with dignity. 
“It’s nothing much for you to die, Kolya, but I have three children. And if I 
got into it, it was not because I’m brave like you, but just because it was awkward 
to stay out and wait for the others to make life easy.” 

“Is that what you want, an easy life?” 

“Yes, just like everyone else,” sighed Beluzhin. “On Saturdays we drive 
our sledges out for the working people. We fetch water or wood from the taiga, 
or bring the washing to the river. That’s called communal service—that is, 
the easing of life. I’m over fifty, but only used a horse twice in all my life before 
the Revolution. Once, when my brother died and I had to bury him, and the 
other time when I myself had to be taken to a hospital. The driver charged a 
whole rouble for that. But now we’ve got two sledges with red crosses on them 
at the depot and carry people free when they are ill. We even put blankets 
over them to keep them from catching cold.” He looked at Svetlichny challenging- 
ly. “The only thing you’ve on your mind is to catch those bandits, but I’ve got 
- other cares too. What will people say if we don’t bring any water tomorrow? 
In the old days two pails of water cost a kopeck, and only the rich people 
could afford it. But we carry it about free nowadays. We’ve started with that 
because it was about all we could manage, but even that has won us great re- 
spect. That’s why the counter-revolutionaries came down on our depot and stole 
the horses. They want to disgrace us, to show we’re unable to manage things 
properly.” 

“Surely you sympathize with the Party if you’ve come out after the bandits, ” 
Svetlichny approved. 

“I don’t sympathize with it—it sympathizes with me,” corrected Beluzhin. 

Tima had been listening with half an ear. He had but one thought—how to 
win the confidence of Kolya Svetlichny. 

Kolya sat hugging his rifle, its lock wrapped with a:rag and the muzzle 
plugged with a bit of oakum. Though he knew that it was an unworthy thought, 
Tima could not help half wishing that Kolya might be wounded in a fight so 
that he could himself take the rifle and do some shooting on his own. The chief 
thing was to win his confidence and keep next to him all the time. To gain Ko- 
ee S approval, Tima even winked knowingly at him while Beluzhin was airing 

is views. 
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It was only when the town lay far behind that Beluzhin seemed to become 
aware of Tima’s presence. 

“What’s this?” he demanded angrily, reining the horse. “You asked for a 
lift, and here you are still hanging on.” 

“It was you who mentioned a lift. I said nothing about it!” 

“You’re being far too smart. Get off!” 

“But we’ve brought him too far!” Kolya interceded. 

“Little you care, of course!” Beluzhin flared up. “You’re only just off the 
apron strings yourself. And his mother is in the hospital. You should understand 
that at least.” . 

“Perhaps you’d like to go home yourself?” asked Kolya slyly. “What did 
you stuff your ears with cotton wool for? Afraid the shooting’!l deafen you?” 

“It’s against catching a cold,” Beluzhin explained drily. Suddenly, he grew 
angry: “Well, I’m no nurse to him anyhow!” He slapped the reins and the 
horses galloped on to overtake the others. 

They drove head-on into the blizzard, and Tima had to turn away to avoid 
the damp grey streams of snow that lashed at his face and nearly choked him 
with the thick moist mass of flakes that got into his nose, eyes, mouth. His 
shoulders were wet through, as were his knees. Bunched up on his perch, he tried 
to keep as still as he could to prevent the melting snow from getting down his 
neck. Kolya threw a fold of his old trench-coat over his rifle, the barrel protrud- 
ing before his face and compelling him to hold his head back. 

When Tima suggested that he take a rest and let him hold the rifle for a 
while, Kolya observed: 

“This isn’t a spade, it’s a weapon. It can’t be trusted to anyone else. ” 

Though hurt by the unfriendly tone, Tima respected Kolya even more 
for this. 

“T didn’t mean for keeps,” he said meekly. “I only wanted to be helpful.” 

“There’s no need,” said Kolya taking a firmer hold on the rifle. 

The men had to get off the sledges while crossing Solovinkin Valley. The 
snow was so deep that the horses sank into it to the belly. Though Tima kept 
stepping into the tracks made by the others, his felt boots were soon full of 
thawing snow. He wriggled his toes as he walked and thought he could hear 
the water squelching inside. k 

As the dusk deepened, the snow became heavier. It grew colder, too, and 
the damp clothes of the men froze and crackled. 

Tima had felt his disappointment growing for some time. He had hoped 
for a breath-taking pursuit, a short fight and triumphant return to town with 
the enemy captives. So far, there was no sign of any of this. The men of the depot 
got off their sledges to warm themselves by walking, and to save the strength 
of the horses. There was no talk-about the coming battle or the bandits, but only 
about the usual humdrum matters. Tima’s conscience troubled him too. Here 
he was on the march with this group of men, while Mother lay worrying about 
him. That was very bad for her just now. It could do her great harm and he alone 
would be to blame if she grew worse. But if he tried to return now, they’d 
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be sure to think he was a coward. What to do? Make a clean breast of it to them, 
or dismiss all thoughts of Mother now and simply go on through the storm- 
swept taiga. , ; 

Georgi Semyonovich Savich, the local journalist, once told Tima as he was 
opening his bookcase: os 

“Here are the treasures that enrich the mind and add to the spiritual culture 
of man.” More for his own benefit than for Tima’s he went on: “Socialism will 
achieve social equality, but not spiritual equality, for a man who attains the 
heights of culture will differ from the average man in the street asa mans eyes 
differ from those of an animal. No ordinary man will ever enjoy the works of 
Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky as subtly as an intellectual. Read as many books as 
you can,” he had admonished, “for then you’ll understand the nature of this 
spiritual inequality which has caused more than one tragic conflict.” 

No one at the depot had ever read the books that Georgi Semyonovich had 
read. Nor even those that Tima had read for that matter. The men dealt with 
one another roughly and, apart from the Revolution, talked about food, clothes 
and fuel. Every sign of weakness was ridiculed: without mercy. The greatest re- 
spect went to him who never complained. And how could he tell them now, when 
they were themselves tired, cold and angry, what his own feelings were? They 
would merely say that the boy had no guts and wanted to run off to his mama. 
And then, how could he return on foot by himself? If Esther, Fyodor, Yan Vitol, 
or even Savich were here just now, they would have asked him long ago why he 
was sad. On learning the reason, they would have made a fuss over him and 
thought of some way out. 

The boy sat still on the sledge, listening resignedly to Beluzhin telling 
Kolya why one ought to be on the look-out for certain signs on a man’s face. 

“Now you may be sure that a man with hair on the bridge of his nose is a 
man of character. And if his palms sweat, it’s the surest sign that he’s a thief 
or a swindler. The man with a cleft chin is a simple-hearted fellow. But if his 
chin is wedge-shaped, you must be very careful because he’ll betray you in no 
time.” Here, he lifted his beard with a mitten and proudly said: “See what a 
broad jaw I have? That shows that I’m stubborn and distrustful.” 

“And what’s my chin like?” asked Tima. 

Beluzhin eyed him narrowly. 

“It’s just all roundness. In other words a ball for others to roll any way they 
like... . But what’s biting you? Are you cold?” He looked closer. “No, my 
boy, there’s something else, out with it!” 

“There’s something biting him all right!” he turned to Kolya. “And it’s 
not the cold. I’m willing to bet on that. Ah, you silly lad! Didn’t I tell you to 
go back? But you wouldn’t. You'd left all thoughts of your mother out of your 
head,” he said, jumping off the sledge and running through the deep snow to 
get to the head of the train. 

“You’re wrong!” Tima shouted. “I’m not scared!” 
se oo Beluzhin waved his protest away and vanished through the onrushing 

izzard. 
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Soon, the sledges stopped, and David Sintsov, accompanied by Beluzhin 
and other volunteers, came to the sledge on which Tima was sitting.The boy 
promptly jumped up to explain that it was not true, that he was not at ail 
afraid. Sintsov, however, cut him short. 

“So that’s how it is, fellows. What shall we do?” 

“There’s nothing to talk about,” said Beluzhin glumly. “He must be sent 
back, that’s all.” 

“He can’t go back alone.” 

“One of us will have to go with him.” 

“It’s too far on foot.” 

“We'll have to send back one of the sledges, then.” 

aut we’d have to send someone with a rifle. A horse would make a fine 
catch.” 

“That’s right. There are plenty of bandits everywhere. ” 

“But we’ve only four rifles!” 

“Never mind, we’ll do with three.” 

“We ought to box his ears for that, the little rascal! ... What made you 
come along?” 

“Enough of this talk!” Sintsov raised his voice. “Here’s my orders: He’ll 
be taken back by those he came with. That’ll teach them.” 

Kolya paled with disappointment. 

“But what fault is it of mine?” 

“It is your fault,” said Sintsov severely. “You should have noticed that 
the boy was getting uneasy and should have asked him what was wrong. You 
were too proud to do anything of the sort, sticking your nose up in the air be- 
cause you were given a rifle. We’ve had enough talking. Back you go!” 

The train moved on, while Beluzhin’s sledge with Kolya Svetlichny and 
Tima turned back. The blizzard now blew from behind. Even so, Tima turned 
up the collar of his sheepskin and hid his face in it. 

No one spoke. Beluzhin seemed to be dozing, while Kolya sat staring at the 
boy with eyes as black as a pair of bird-cherries. 

At every bare patch in the forest the blizzard whirled with particular fury, 
tipping the fluffy snow-dunes apart, slashing at the cedars and the pines, and 
then rustling on like a snowy skirt sweeping over the frozen crust. Tima felt how 
despicable he must seem to them all and particularly to Kolya who had been 
entrusted a rifle. As for himself, no one would trust him with anything any more. 

Suddenly Kolya growled, as though divining the boy’s thoughts. “Here’s 
the rifle. You were staring at it all the time. I didn’t give it to you before, be- 
cause it was the first time I had ever been given one myself,” he said with a grin 
at Tima’s hesitation. “Still I would have let you have a shot with it at least 
once during the fight. I’m not as mean as you think.” 

Tima took the rifle and stood it up before him. It was very pleasant to hold 
it, though it was heavy and the cold of it burned his hand even through the 
mitten. 

They reached the town late at night. 
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“Thanks,” said Tima to Beluzhin. : - 

“That’s all right, get along with you, now!” Beluzhin mumbled without 
raising his eyes. , 

“Good-bye,” said Tima to Kolya. ' 

“Away with you!” said Kolya with a despairing wave of the hand. You're 
all right, of course. But what’ll-I look like tomorrow? I went off after bandits 
and only took a ride. They’ll laugh their bellies off!” 

Tima found Father dozing in the chair opposite the door of Mother's ward. 

“Mother is asleep. Her pulse is normal,” he said, cracking the joints of his 
fingers. “There’s no need to worry. There’s no danger really.” 

“Why are you sitting here, then?” ; 

“I’ve been thinking. Everyone is asleep. It’s very quiet. I like it that way.”. 

“And what have you been thinking about? About Mother?” 

“Why, yes. About Mother and you and everything.” Father took out his 
watch and exclaimed angrily: “But you’ve got altogether out of hand, young 
man. What are you doing up at this hour? I’ll find a place for you in the doctor’s 
room,” he said getting up. 

Father covered Tima with a blanket, tucked him in all around, touched 
his face with his beard smelling of disinfectant, and walked softly out. 

Tima luxuriated in the warmth under his blanket. It all seemed like a dream 
now: the chase after the bandits, the blizzard, the gloomy taiga. What was real 
was this cosy warmth and the pale moon beyond the window. If only his con- 
science did not hurt him so. But it did. It was because of him that the detachment 
now had three rifles instead of four. 


*# * 
* 


Mother was not a good patient. She was irritable, and kept complaining 
that she was being detained in hospital for no reason at all and that she had re- 
covered long ago. 

“Just bear it for a little while yet!” Father pleaded. “You didn’t read to 
her enough!” he reproached Tima. 

“But she wants the newspapers.”, 

“No, she can’t have them. They’re forbidden.” 

Before receiving any visitor, Mother always bit her lips and rubbed her 
cheeks hard with a dry towel to make them red. 

When Tima arrived he met his father and Yan Vitol in the corridor. 

“Do you know anything about arsenic?” Yan Vitol asked Father before 
entering the ward. “Tell me briefly how it’s identified?” he said impatiently. 
. fe thought it.over, plucking his beard, and remembered with some 
elation: 

“To begin with, arsenic smells like garlic when heated. What’s it all about?” 
he asked eyeing Yan Vitol anxiously. 

“Some of our fellows, Czechs and Slovaks, almost got poisoned with white 
bread. Some officers were here and tried to recruit the Czechs and the Slovaks. 
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And when they refused, they were given some flour as a present. It turned out 
that the flour was poisoned.” 

rae that’s monstrous!” 

“They refused to join the legion and that’s why they were to be poisoned.” 
Yan Vitol half closed one eye. “Now I remember that rill of Eales the ba- 
kery. I thought it was just their national custom to put garlic in the dough.” 
He smoothed his tunic and opened the door of the ward. . 

You may believe it or not, but that boyish haircut of yours suits you won- 
derfully!” he told Mother. “You remind me of. ...” He snapped his fingers, 
but could not think of the word. “In short, it’s wonderful.” 

Watching Yan Vitol chatting so cheerfully with Mother, Tima wondered how he 
could be standing there, forgetting about all those terrible things. 

It was only his will of iron that enabled Yan to do what he had to do. But 
the cleft between his eyebrows never smoothed as he spoke. 

Ryzhikov was always the same. 

“You, Varya, while you’re lying there, ought to think about your report to 
the Revolutionary Committee on conditions in the countryside,” he said to 
Mother earnestly after enquiring about her health. “Grain now represents our 
chief front.” To this he added an approval of Fyodor Zubov: “Whenever we cut 
his trainees’ rations, he flies at our throats. And he’s right in a way. We may 
need plenty of experienced commanders any day. That’s why we’ve decided to 
give him two loads from your train. Tima! Better go to the barracks and tell 
Fyodor that we’ve decided to boost the rations of his trainees. He’s a rowdy 
‘one, that Fyodor,” he went on to Mother. “But there’s no use quarrelling with 
him. All Communists have got to undergo military training and we can’t do 
without his men.” 

Tima was proud of his mission, and glad, too, because he had wanted for a 
long time to see Fyodor, of whom he was very fond. 


In the early days of Soviet power the uyezd committee was almost constantly 
in session. They had to decide thousands of urgent matters to place the fruits 
of the Revolution within reach of all. | 

And so, after the speech of Yegor Kosnachev, the Commissar of Education, 
who called for the establishment of a people’s academy in the house of the 
bishop, Fyodor Zubov stood up and demanded that the now empty prison which 
formerly held the exiles be turned into a military school. And that at a time 
when one of the first decrees dealt with peace, when there was fraternization at 
the front and millions of war-weary Russian soldiers were longing for home 

Fixing an icy stare on those who shouted him down, Fyodor stood immobile, 
his hands on the back of the bench before him, a chunk of a man ina rusty trench- 
coat with a livid scar across his face. 

Court martialed in 1916 for anti-war propaganda and sentenced to be shot, 
the non-commissioned officer Fyodor Zubov faced a firing squad, stripped of 
his shoulder straps, belt and boots. The officer of counter-espionage twice gave 
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the order to fire. Two volleys were fired, but there stood Fyodor unhurt, look- 
ing thoughtfully at his feet. The officer could not bring himself to repeat his com- 
mand again. Instead he ordered “the corpse of the executed man to be taken 
away.’ Then, he staggered off as though drunk, expecting a bullet through his 
own back. 

It was on that day that the Germans broke through the front. The only 
battery that covered the retreat of the routed division at one of the fordings in 
the river was that commanded by Fyodor Zuboy, chairman of the underground 
soldiers’ Bolshevik committee. Fyodor Zubov himself received a head wound 
and was carried to the hospital by his comrades. He was discovered there once 
more by the counter-espionage men, but an old officer, the commander of one of 
the Russian artillery divisions, had learned of Fyodor Zubov’s feat by the river 
and managed to have his sentence commuted to reduction to the rank of private. 
In a “suicide” battalion Fyodor Zubov once more distinguished himself by 
capturing a German headquarters, but again ran foul of counter-espionage for 
distributing peace leaflets. It was only the February Revolution that saved him 
from execution this time. Fyodor could still remember the battle-fields littered 
with mutilated corpses, the shell holes which pitted the earth like a disease, the 
beheaded trees, and pools brown and sticky with blood. 

He knew what war was like and whose hands directed it. He was sure that 
this machine could only be broken by another, but one serving the people’s 
will. His suit-case, therefore, was full of whatever books he had been able to 
collect on military science. He studied war from all angles, as he would a danger- 
ous enemy. During the uprising in the town, he had commanded a small detach- 
ment of the Red Guards who defeated the whole of a reinforced officers’ bat- 
talion. His own losses were insignificant. This was known to all who were present 
at that meeting. There were many here who owed their lives to his skill and 
foresight. | 

He waited until the hubbub subsided, then raised his head and declared: 
“At the military school we’ll give the soldiers, workers and peasants, an accele- 
tated course of training to prepare commanders not for war, but against war. 
Yes, against war!” he reiterated oblivious of the ironic shouts this evoked. “Do 
you agree, with this motion?” he démanded. 

“He’s calling for militarism!” 

“Yes, we’re against war!” said Ryzhikov rising with an angry look at 
those who had been crying down Zubov. “But we’re not against the science 
of war. Is military science a science or not?” he demanded from Kosnachev. 
“If it’s only in the fields of enlightenment that you intend to pick your flowers, 
just mind that they don’t get trampled by the boots of someone else’s soldiers.” 

Fyodor Zubov’s motion was carried by a slight majority, and that only 
because Ryzhikov, the chairman of the Revolutionary Committee, was the first 
to raise his hand. 

Fyodor Zubov and about ten veterans recently discharged from hospital 
(some had nowhere to go, while others did not want to go home as cripples) be- 
gan to turn the gloomy old prison into a military school. 
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They dynamited the inner walls that divided cell from cell, laid pinewood 
floors over the flagstones, put up some bunks and whitewashed the walls. The 
convict suits were sold at the market with sixty poods of manacles and fetters 
which were readily bought by the peasants who intended to remake them as 
hobbles for the horses. School equipment and two poods of kerosene were bought 
with the money. 

In the first months Fyodor Zubov’s trainees often went to work in the la- 
bour mobilization scheme and he, therefore, thriftily wangled additional rations 
from the Commissar of Food. He also fitted out a hunters’ expedition which 
came back with two hundred poods of meat. Having laid up afair stock of food 
supplies, Fyodor Zubov wasthen able to attract some teachers to the school— 
Ivan Voskresensky, a teacher of literature; Olekmensky, a mathematician; Ver- 
zilin, a topographer, and Kupressov, a retired colonel. To equip the school 
with arms he and his trainees travelled a hundred versts to the railway junction 
where they took some weapons from the demobilized soldiers or bought them 
for bread and meat. 

After the attempt on the life of Lenin made on the first of January in Pe- 
trograd by a group of Socialist Revolutionaries on instructions from the En- 
tente, Fyodor Zubov solemnly informed Ryzhikov: 

“You shan’t have a single trainee for straight labour. It’s the war that has 
taken a shot at our Party, its chief enemy. Our enemies want to involve Russia 
in war again, or else to fight against us.” 

The trainees drilled on Freedom Square or in the taiga where they held 
manoeuvres in blizzards, bitter frost and heavy snow-falls. 

During the winter, the windows of the former prison were alight every eve- 
ning. It was only in the evenings that the trainees could give their attention 
to the general subjects. 

The future Red commanders were dressed in grey cotton shirts and riding 
breeches. They wore canvas puttees and shoes of poorly-tanned leather. Instead 
of trench-coats they were given quilted jackets covered with calico that inappro- 
priately flaunted blue and pink flowers. Their flapped peak hats were quilted 
too, with the same calico. 

The bandits who had driven the horses from the transport depot were 
finally caught by the trainees—the “Red officer soldiers,” as they were respect- 
fully called in town. 

Fyodor Zubov regarded the whole matter as an exercise in tactics and was 
not tco pleased with the results. He had planned the operation as follows: the 
enemy was to be forced back to the edge of Maksimkin Bluff where, robbed of 
all freedom to manoeuvre, they were bound to surrender. The trainees, instead, 
had gone into a bayonet attack. 

But these subtleties were far above the heads of the workers at the transport 
depot, and at a special meeting they decided that the trainees ought to be re- 
warded. 

There was a handsome shaft-bow hanging in the office of the depot. It had for- 
merly belonged to the millionaire prospector Gromoy. It was made of brown 
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hutwood, ornamented with silver buckles and faced with red morocco. Gromov 
had ordered it from abroad with a harness of patent-leather. 

When the semi-illiterate magnate went bankrupt through some stock eX- 
change speculation, his mines came into the possession of an American firm. His 
notes of credit which filled eighty-four volumes were carried to the gubernia 
court in three carts. 

The shaft-bow with the silver buckles had been bought at auction by the 
veterinary Sineokov, and it was he who had presented it to the transport depot 
when he had fully satisfied himself that the workers healed even the most 
hopeless horses by strictly following his advice. 

It was this shaft-bow which was now to be presented to the military school. 
Sineokov’s approval had been asked for and received, and the following inscrip- 
tion was made upon it. in white: “To the Red commanders from the workers’ 
detachment of the First City Transport Depot.” A meeting was held in the old 
prison yard, after which the shaft-bow was hoisted on to the wooden platform 
beside the banner. 2 


When Tima came to the military school, the sentry would neither talk to 
him nor let him pass. Holding his rifle in one hand, he extracted a cow’s horn 
whistle from a leather pouch in his belt and emitted two short blasts. 

Another trainee promptly appeared, wearing a red arm band. 

“What do you want?” he demanded. 

Tima had learned a thing or two about introducing himself. 

“Sapozhkov, representative of the transport depot, come to see Comrade 
Zubov:” 

The trainee looked him over from head to foot and:condescendingly asked: 

_ “Was it you who painted the inscription on that shaft-bow? It wasn’t?” 
he added with the hint of a grin. “I was sure it was you. The letters are all 
crooked.. For penmanship like that we’d be put on extra fatigues.” 

He went away, telling Tima to wait in the corridor. 

“Comrade Zubov is conducting a class,” he announced, returning. “But he’s 
ordered that you, as a representative, should be shown about the school. Perhaps 
you'll like it here and want to join us when you grow up?” he witked. 

In a former cell—now a classroom—there was an array of rifles, revol- 
vers, and dismantled grenades arranged on wooden racks stained with oil. 

The trainee, Gubarev, explained how the weapons worked, took them apart 
and put them together. He demanded that Tima should count aloud as he did 
so, saying that it must be done even faster. He complained that their weapons 
were of various countries involved in the World War andtheir different makes 
greatly complicated training. But then again, the world bourgeoisie stood against 
the proletariat and it was necessary to be familiar with every type of weapon. 
They might eventually have to wrest such weapons on the battle-fields from 
those who might attack Soviet power. 

Gubarev had a firm face with high cheek-bones, a small flat nose and quick 
eyes as brown and mild as a bear cub’s. His hands and stubby fingers were re- 
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bake swift as he slapped the weapons apart and together with machine-like 
ecision. 

“One of the speakers at the Enlightenment Club tried to pull the wool over 
our eyes,” he told Tima resentfully. “He claims Marx said that under socialism 
there can be no army and that all the weapons must be distributed and kept in 
the homes. I’m sure it’s a lie. What do you think it was like at the front? The 
losses were something awful. The Germans hammered at us until we learned how 
to do things. War is a hard school. People without training only get themselves 
‘killed or crippled. Yet in town they think we’re parasites. The decree on peace 
has been signed by the Council of People’s Commissars, but here we are, get- 
ting ready to fight anybody who comes along. Zubov is a rock of a man!” he 
said with pride. “They came again and again from the Soviet, demanding men 
to fell wood or for other work, but could not get him down. Back he’d come 
from a meeting dog-tired, drink a lot of water straight from the tank and then 
give the command: ‘Preparations of the timber parties are to be stopped on my 
responsibility!’ And that’s all there was to it. 

“Our rations have been cut and we’ve been issued cotton instead of the re- 
gulation wool. But never mind, we’ll manage somehow. The trouble is that 
Comrade Zubov has to keep hammering away in the Supplies Department and 
make them remember Comrade Lenin’s words about how world imperialism may 
fall upon us any day. They’re all civilians there, people who don’t understand 
Marx. I’m sure that Marx meant that only surplus weapons should be handed 
around, while the army should exist independently.” 

Tima was not interested in Gubarev’s lecture. He was drawn to the 
weapons on the racks. 

“And what’s this?” he kept asking. 

Gubarev explained importantly and tersely the advantages of each, naming 
the country in which it was made. Here Tima was struck by a thought. Savich 
had told him that America had hardly ever fought another nation until the late 
World War, yet this repeating rifle was designed by an American, Winchester. 
The Colts were also American. The Hotchkiss rapid-fire gun was designed by 
an American too. Even the long familiar Berdanka had got its name from an 
American, Berdan. And all these weapons had been manufactured long before 
the war with Germany, long before Tima was born in fact. 

The lecture was finally interrupted by Fyodor Zubov. 

“Come along now. I’ll give you some nice tea and syrup.” 

When Fyodor Zubov appeared, Gubarev leapt to attention with a click of 
his heels, and snapped: 

“According to orders, I’m acquainting the representative of the depot with 
the weapons of various makes.” 

“At ease!” ordered Fyodor and then dismissed Gubarev with a wave. 

Tima was completely taken aback by all this. | 

“Why did you bring the old regime back?” he asked, hardly able to suppress 
his indignation as he walked down the corridor beside Fyodor. “How can you 
humble a man like that?” 
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Fyodor stopped in his tracks, peered into Tima’s dejected face and realizing 
that the boy was really upset said in his kindliest tone: 

“Ah, Tima, you little jay! You’ve turned into a revolutionary and no mis- 
take! An army without discipline is only a crowd of men with rifles. The chief 
thing is to overcome our natural hatred for the old forms of discipline in the 
Russian army. An expression of respect to the commander is no attempt to in- 
gratiate oneself, but a kind of pledge of one’s readiness to fill any command. 
Do you understand?” 

There was an iron folding bed in Fyodor’s room. It was covered with a thin 
blanket. A tea kettle and a plain mug stood on the table. There was also a wooden 
coffer painted green. A rifle and a sabre in its worn sheathe hung on the wall. 
There was nothing else. 

“Ryzhikov has told me to tell you that you’re to be given two loads of grain 
out of what Mother brought to town,” Tima solemnly announced. 

Fyodor waved his hand scornfully. 

“He’s too late. I could give him a present like that myself. When we were 
holding manoeuvres on rough terrain the other day, we camped ina village, but 
kept strictly to our biscuit rations. The peasants had been so afraid of us that 
they drove all their cattle off to the taiga. But when we were marching away 
a man on a horse caught up with us. ‘Wait a minute!’ he said. ‘We’ve loaded 
five sledges for you. That’s because you’ve asked nothing of us.’” 

Fyodor sat down on the bed and began to praise Tima’s mother. 

“Your mother supported me against Savich. He’s a good speaker and can 
talk an arm off a man. He said that I was the local Don Quixote. ” 

“I know,” said Tima, helping himself generously to the syrup. “He was 
the knight who attacked wind-mills with a spear.” 

“Quite right!” Fyodor was pleased for some reason. “‘Those uyezd Mal- 
brouks!’ he shouted at me.” 

“T never heard of that one,” Tima owned. 

“Never mind him!” said Fyodor. “In short, he said that our school contra- 
dicts the peace decree by its very existence, and that I am playing into the hands 
of the bourgeoisie, the Socialist Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks who want 
us to begin a revolutionary war against the Germans. Savich tried to frighten 
us by saying that unless there was a world revolution we would not last a week 
if the imperialists decided to attack us. What do you think of that?” 

“But perhaps there will be a world revolution,” said Tima hopefully. 

“Oh, you, politician!” Fyodor smiled. Wiping a spot of syrup from the table, 
he explained: “Lenin said: ‘Peace is a means to accumulate forces.’ And so we 
must take advantage of this respite and find and understand and gather our 
forces. The very same soldiers who were beaten by the Germans, defeated the 
Germans in February near Petrograd.” 

“I remember that!” said Tima importantly. “The people embraced on the 
streets, Mother put up a placard. about it.” 

“That’s right,” Fyodor approved. “Now Savich was the one who voted for 
a cut in our rations and obligatory work for our trainees three times a week. 
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‘That was democratic,’ he said. ‘It’s wrong’ to bui ivi 
ina socialist state,’ he declared.” i Ea Cae masse euet: 

_ Why are you so jumpy?” Tima asked. 

_ “It’s enough to make anyone jumpy!” said Fyodor angrily. “When Yan 
Vitol prepares for a raid against the bandits, he summons the trainees too. From 
the military point of view those operations of his are clumsy, with no planning 
or strategy in them. There’s nothing a trainee can learn from them, while the 
losses may be great. I’ve got the most capable men here, mind you. There’s 
not one of them who isn’t a man of talent.” 

But this was something Tima could not understand. He was willing to admit 
that they could be capable and brave, but how in the world could a military man 
be said to have talent? It was something Fyodor had just thought up. He didn’t 
want the trainees to be bothered and that was why he said it. He was just like 
Kosnachev. Only Kosnachev had a right to say so. Painting and music demanded 
talent, of course. But as for war, one needed only to be brave. Ah, yes, Fyodor 
was wrong. 


Tima did not know the circumstances under which Fyodor had recruited 
his men. He had hung about the railway junction for weeks on end. The freight 
trains filled with demobilized soldiers stopped at this station for a short time. 
Still muddy with the clay of the trenches, unshaven and ferocious over every ob- 
stacle in their path, the soldiers were pouring home. They often beat up the men 
in the shunting yard for not coupling the locomotive quickly enough and smashed 
the windows of the railway station. 

They were desperately homesick. Weary, hungry, their eyes red with sleep- 
lessness, they were the terror of the neighbourhood and might indeed kill anyone 
who tried to stem their onrush. 

Fyodor wandered about the station in his faded trench-coat, leaning on a 
bird-cherry stick and staring at the tortured faces of the soldiers. It took a lot 
of courage, will-power and single-mindedness to persuade a soldier who had been 
away from home for four years to stay in town and become a soldier again and 
once more endure everything that had darkened his life—privations, hardships 
and the menace of imminent death. 

When a soldier after much wavering and hesitation finally agreed to be a 
trainee there came another stage, no less difficult. Fyodor had to determine wheth- 
er or not the soldier had given his consent simply because the war had crushed all 
the spirit out of him, he agreed only because he had to live at one place or an- 
other. His examination of the man then was subtle and unhurried. On the surface 
of it, their talk sounded like any other between a pair of old veterans recalling 
their experiences. But with astonishing insight Fyodor ferreted out whether or 
not the soldier had really understood the operations he had taken part in, whether 
or not he had noticed things which might indicate special aptitude. Was he 
capable of determining just where a machine-gun should be planted, so that it 
would not only give defensive fire, but also deal a counterblow when needed 
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He demanded that a special place be set aside for them in Somov’s bath- 
house and often came to bathe with them to carry on the conversations which told 
him whether they were fit men or not. 

On discovering a likely recruit, Fyodor would not leave the man for a mo- 
ment. It was not for nothing that Fyodor was nicknamed “the chief petitioner 
at the local Soviet. Now he would wangle a horse to enable a future recruit to 
visit his parents, now he would bring him to Dr. Androssov’s hospital and beg 
that he receive medical treatment, volunteering to surrender his own rations 
so that the hospital could feed him. 


No soldier found it easy to return to army life after that cherished Bol- 
shevist peace decree which had rid him of the hell of war. But here was another 
Bolshevik of the same kind who had signed that peace decree, arguing him into 
giving up all prospects of a peaceful existence and the land which Soviet power 
had promised. Hadn’t he dreamed of land all his life while slaving away for the 
village rich? It was harder to relinquish this than to get up under the fire of a 
dozen machine-guns and run forward bayonet in hand against a hail of bullets 
each meant for him. 

That was why Fyodor treated his trainees with such consideration and 
stubbornly defended them against Yan Vitol’s demands and the attempts of 
the local Soviet to send them out to work. 

When Esther, her face still swollen after typhus, her eyes still sunken and 
her wheezy breath forcing beads of perspiration to her forehead, signed the order 
to cut the rations for the military school, Fyodor took the paper from her and 
tore it to bits. 

“People of your sort should be driven out of the Party!” he said. “I'll have . 
you kicked out if it’s the last thing I do, understand?” 

Whereupon Esther brought her weak hand down on the table and shouted: 

“It’s you whom we’ll drive out of the Party and right now, too!” ; 

She gathered the scraps of the order and took them to Ryzhikov, demanding 
a convocation of a special meeting of the Revolutionary Committee to discuss only 
one matter: the expulsion of Fyodor Zubov from the Party for petty bourgeois 
machinations and political hooliganism in publicly destroying a document signed 
by the Revolutionary Committee. 

Ryzhikov did not summon a special meeting of the Committee, but saw to 
it that Fyodor got a reprimand at the next one. 

Savich made a speech at this meeting, accusing Fyodor of fomenting war 
hysteria. 

“It’s only a madman,” said Savich, “who could now presume that we could 
offer even weak resistance if attacked by any European army.” 

“That’s a rotten lie!” shouted Fyodor. “The same soldiers who were beaten 
by the Germans routed them near Petrograd. As for you: a good-for-nothing you 
were and a good-for-nothing you are!” 

Savich demanded that Zubov at once be called to order. 

Ryzhikov rattled the lid of his inkwell. 
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“The term ‘good-for-nothing’ should be set down to the state of Comrade 
Zubov’s nerves, but there is no denying the facts of history. And you, Savich, 
are indicting not only him, but all of us in your forensic zeal, and that’s some- 
thing we can’t allow. If war should come, you can be sure that we will arise to 
fight, world revolution or no world revolution. It might come some day, of 
course, but the Russian Revolution is here right now, and we’ll defend it to 
the last ditch.” 

Everybody applauded. 

“Very effective!” grunted Savich. 

“IT accept your criticism!” Fyodor shouted, “but demand that the rations 
of my trainees should not be cut. As for her!” Fyodor stabbed at Esther, “I can’t 
trust her politically any more after she signed such an order.” 

Though everyone shouted “shame!” Fyodor sat down with bowed head, 
shrugged off the hand of a neighbour who tried to remonstrate him and 
ye stubbornly, “I have no more confidence in her, and that’s all there’s 
Ositl:? 

Fyodor avoided Esther since the day of the meeting, and nothing that the 
Sapozhkovs could do would reconcile them. 

Tima knew all about it and, sitting there now, sipping his sweet tea, he 
expected Fyodor to ask about Esther. Fyodor did not, however. His face was 
tired, his cheek-bones sharper than ever under the dry, smooth-shaven skin. 
His eyes were sunken. ; 

To draw Fyodor from his torpor, Tima remarked: 

“They say that the proletariat are the grave-diggers of capitalism, but it’s 
not in a hurry to die, that capitalism! You yourself said that it is preparing for 
a war against us.” 

“So it is,” Fyodor agreed gloomily. “Why shouldn’t it? It will drive its 
soldiers against us, and there you are.” His tone again grew complaining. “Your 
father is a fine one too. He’s been set up as Commissar of Health, but when I 
came to him and asked for some medicine, he refused to give me any at all. ‘To 
hell with you, you miser!’ I told him, ‘but at least let me have two doctors so 
that I can organize a medical training course at the school.’ He wouldn’t let me 
have them either. ‘Pacifist sentiments are very strong among the medical intelli- 
gentsia and nobody would go!’ he said. ‘But ycu make them go! Mobilize them!’ 
I said. He began to give me a lot of oratory then. ‘We can act only through per- 
suasion when enlisting the help of specialists for Soviet power.’ Your father is 
-a sentimental highbrow, and I’ve quarrelled with him too.” 

Tima was offended on his father’s behalf. 

“If you keep on that way, there’ll be no one who’ll shake hands with you 
soon. Why do you quarrel with everybody?” Here, he thought a moment and 
added with a hint of sarcasm: “If you go on that way, it’ll be only your trainees 
who’ll salute you in the style of the old regime.” 

“There, there! Don’t go frightening me!” Fyodor smiled good-naturedly. 
“How about her? Is she getting better?” he asked quietly. 

Tima understood whom he meant at once and went into a detailed account. 
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“Father brought her some cranberry extract as an appetizer and a bottle : 
of cod liver oil: that’s to make her stronger. She can’t get it down the way Ryzhi- 
kov advised her: to hold her nose and take it in one gulp!” he laughed. 

“She’ll learn.” 

“T showed her how to do it,” said Tima with dignity, “but she says it turns 
her stomach anyway.” 

“Tell her to put some salt into it. It’ll taste better then.” 

“I suppose that’s so,” Tima said thoughtfully. Suddenly, catching the mean- 
ng, he asked eagerly: “May I tell her it was you who advised about the salt?” 

Fyodor grew suddenly embarrassed, blinked and for some reason began to 
unbuckle his belt. 

“Why not?” he said uncertainly. “Why should she suffer when it can be avoid- 
ed?” Suddenly his fist descended on the table. “Enough of this shilly-shallying! 
You tell her that I’m very worried and even dream about her, especially her 
eyes: they’re as sunken as an old woman’s; and she’s young. But if she should 
ask, you may say that Fyodor sticks to his words about the signing of that order 
and nothing will make him budge.” He tightened his belt so furiously that the 
lower part of his tunic-shirt seemed to stick out like an overtight broom. “You’d 
better run along now, because our evening roll-call will come in about ten 
minutes. ” 

“Will you give me some of those cartridges for keeps?” Tima faltered 
shamefacedly after an instant. “You have so many of them!” he wheedled. 
“Nobody will need them anyway when the world revolution comes.” 

“Get on with you!” said Fyodor smiling. “Stop begging, you’ll get no charity 
here. And the world revolution!” he said annoyed. “If it comes, well and good. 
i not, you’!ll come here as a trainee, and I’ll think twice before accepting you 

OOw! 

“Why think twice?” Tima objected. “Didn’t I go to fight the bandits?” 

“Yes, I heard all about that,” Fyodor winked. “But what have I said, after 
all?” he added hastily when he saw the boy’s flushing face. “You did the right 
thing, and it’s good you came back too. What sort of a fellow is he who goes off 
when his mother is sick in hospital? I never accept that kind! It’s time you went 
now. The signal may sound any minute.” 

On his way out of the gate Tima surrendered his pass to the sentry who stuck 
it on the point of his bayonet, looked furtively about, solemnly presented arms, 
grimaced, winked, grounded his gun with a thud and froze in this posture. 

_ “Why, that’s grand!” cried Tima delighted. But the sentry remained immo- 
bile. Tima hoped that he would repeat the exciting exercise, but, finding that he 
would not, strolled off towards the hospital. 


* * 
* 


Tima had a low opinion of his parents’ housekeeping. Though Mother always 
made a great fuss over dinner, she invariably forgot to put something essential 
into the soup. She was repelled by the very sight of raw meat. 
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Father frankly admitted that he had not even a ghost of a talent for house- 
keeping. Often, when Mother had sent him to the market to buy food, he would 
go off and buy books instead, so that they had to be satisfied with some bread 
fried in lard. 

“Your term in prison, Pyotr, made an egoist of you. You’re used to be waited 
upon. ” 

Father could not abide unnecessary objects in the room. Once, when Mother 
bought a wardrobe, he grumbled: 

“First of all, cumbersome things deprive us of air. Secondly, their surfaces 
accumulate dust. Thirdly, they’ve got to be filled with something. ” 

“Do you expect me to wear one dress all my life?” 

“Why go to extremes? I’m all for hygiene, but.against excess.” 

“I’m not a nun!” Mother retorted. “I’ve got to have four or five dresses. 
I’m a woman after all.” 

“Of course!” Father agreed, allowing Mother to be a woman, but not one 
with too many dresses. 

She had become extremely practical, however, from the time she was ap- 
pointed head of the Food Department. While still in hospital, she had talked 
with Esther during her visits about food supplies as if nothing else mattered in 
the world. 

“The cattle lose a lot of weight when they’re driven to the only slaugther- 
house we’ve got in the uyezd,” she would argue, propped up on her pillows, 
pale and thin in her turban of bandages. “But now that we have a transport 
depot we can haul thousands of poods of meat to town before spring in exchange 
for ropes, bricks, felt, felt boots, wheels, and shaft-bows. It’s much more profit- 
able to carry things to the villages for exchange. Besides, it has a political angle 
too. The peasants who have no horses can’t get to town. Only those who have 
horses can come here. If we could establish a co-operative shop in every volost, 
we would shape the economic structure of the countryside to some extent and 

promote our policy.” 

Esther nodded, listening to Mother with a concentrated air. 

Father came quietly to Mother’s bed with a cup; it was time for her 
medicine. i 

“You’re my wise little woman!” he said respectfully as she swallowed the 
bitter stuff. “Your grasp of economics is surprising.” 

“She’s not your wise little woman, but ours!” Esther drily corrected. “And 
we have yet to see how you’ll cope with your medical department. Mind that you 
submit a list of costs in the next three days, or we’ll strike you from the balance 
sheet. You’ll have to find your own way out of the trouble then.” 

Father stirred uneasily, blinked, and said nothing. 

His position was difficult. Throughout the war Siberia had poured out its 
men, grain, meat, butter, coal, and timber, receiving in exchange only the wound- 
ed and the crippled. Almost all the public buildings had been turned into hospit- 
als. And now the local Soviet was demanding a hospital for the civilians as well. 
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It was Sapozhkov whom they had entrusted with this task. The mobilized towns- 
folk were now altering the premises to serve as the new hospital. 

While Mother lay in Dr. Androssov’s hospital Father had been running 
about town. The transport depot had supplied him with a horse and sledge and 
offered him a driver, but he had declined, saying that Tima had learned the craft 
to perfection and that he himself intended to learn it too. Tima was happy to 
be Father’s driver and accompanied him wherever he went. 

No matter how much in a hurry he was, however, Father never allowed Tima 
so much as to touch Vaska with his whip. Whenever the boy jerked at the reins, 
he always admonished: “Do be careful!” 

But when the needs of the hospital were at stake, he was relentless. Tima 
stood in awe of him then. 

Father had persuaded Elena Ivanovna, the wife of Voskresensky, the teacher 
of literature, who had but recently recovered after a severe illness, to take charge 
of the linen department of his hospital. 

Father spoke of the new hospital with such enthusiasm that Elena Ivanovna 
was finally won over. 

“But please don’t scold me too loudly when I do things wrong!” she-warned. 
“My nerves go to pieces when people shout at me, and I cry.” 

“All right,” said Father. “I’ll scold you in whispers if need be.” 

Whether by accident or intent, he took Elena Ivanovna along when he got 
the order to confiscate the linen from the home of the merchant Zolotaryov. 

He lived in a one-storey stone. building with a huge ornately-carved 
verandah. 

The Zolotaryovs were at dinner when Father, a Red Guard, Elena Ivanovna, 
two witnesses from the neighbouring house, and Tima—who refused to wait 
outside in the cold though he was the driver—entered the house. 


“Don’t hurry on our account. We’ll wait,” said Father politely after he 
has presented the order. 


He sat down in the drawing-room, took a book from his pocket and began to 
read, earmarking the pages he liked best. The room was furnished with soft plush 
chairs and club-footed sofas. Some large ficus plants rose from barrel-like contain- 
ers. Two albums bound in green velvet lay on a round table. The carpet on the 
floor displayed a scene of bathing nudes, and swans so fat that they looked like 
geese. 

Zolotaryov entered the drawing-room, picking his teeth with a match. He 
sniffed at the match and turned to Elena Ivanovna. 

“So you’ve gone in for linen?” he asked. 

Zolotaryov’s kitchen-maid came in, dumped a pile of dirty linen on the 
carpet and went away. 

Father rose from the chair, his face hard and angry. 

“Gather it up!” he ordered, pointing to the heap. 


Zolotaryov squatted down and began to collect the linen, his dim, frightened 
eyes on Father. 
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i “To the kitchen with it!” Father shouted and turned to the Red Guard. 
“See to it that he washes and irons it himself and then surrenders it to us.” 

The Red Guard grinned and kicked the door open, inviting Zolotaryov to 
pass first. 

“Good God!” gasped Elena Ivanovna. . 

“Dll teach him!” said Father in a high-pitched voice. “I’ll teach him to 
respect people!” 

In the presence of the witnesses and Zolotaryov’s relatives, Father then 
dragged some rolls of cloth to light from the wood piles in the yard. 

“And what is this cloth called? And that?” he asked Elena Ivanovna. “Write 
it down. Madapollam, calico, serge, flannelette.” 

He signed the statement, made the witnesses sign it, went to the kitchen 
where Zolotaryov stood bent over a wash-tub with the Red Guard leaning on 
his rifle behind him. 

“I have no time to wait until the clothes dry,” said Father. “You’ll have 
to deliver them to us yourself tomorrow. Good afternoon!” 

He nodded to Zolotaryov’s household and shook hands heartily with the maid 
who had indicated the wood pile with her eyes during the search, to show where 
the material could be found. 

Tima was proud of Father, but when they were coming back his parent un- 
easily remarked: 

“I think I went too far. My nerves are shaky, I’m afraid. It’s unethical to 
humiliate a man like that, even an enemy. Still, I had some satisfaction,”. he 
confessed. “Let him know that he can’t insult people and get away with it.” 

By far not all the trips were as interesting as the search at Zolotaryov’s. 
At Kobrin’s mill Father pleaded with the trade union representative, Usyakov, 
for some planks for bunks, apologizing for having forgotten to put them in the 
invoice. 

“It was my mistake,” he admitted. “You can be angry with me if you like, 
but we can’t let the patients lie on the floor.” 

“If you don’t understand such things, you should have asked one of the 
carpenters to fill the invoice for you. Here you’ve written: ‘Ten yards of boards.’ 
But what boards? Ours is a serious trade I’d like you to know! A one-inch board 
is one thing and a two-inch quite another. We’ll have to saw it specially for 
you. It was easier for us to give you the thicker boards, and that’s what we did, 
but you can’t use them for furniture. You’re not much of a carpenter, are you?” 

“I’m afraid not,” said Father. “I’ll know better next time.” 

In other places Father was unexpectedly firm. 

He ordered the barracks to be plastered without any admixture of manure, 
claiming that this might be a source of infection, though everyone insisted that 
it would be warmer that way. 

When the foreman refused to dispense with the manure, Father declared: 

“T won’t let you go until you do as you’re told.” 

“How’s that?” the foreman’s face grew livid. 
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“It’s very simple. I’ll sit down here facing you and keep explaining until 
it sinks in.” Reflecting for a moment, he pushed back a hem of his coat, produced 
a revolver and held it flat on his palm. “This is a fire-arm,” he said to the fore- 
man. “Its destructive potential is limited to five deaths.” Then he stooped 
and picked up a lump of manure. “And this thing contains billions of bacteria 
with perhaps millions of deadly ones among them. Understand?” 

“Why didn’t you say so from the start?” said the foreman much relieved, 
though his eyes were still on the revolver. “Hey, there!” he called to the workers. 
“We've bungled the job. You can’t do an inside plastering job with manure.” 

But it was at the meetings that Father was most successful at getting things 
for his hospital. 

He would begin by saying that almost all diseases were due to the unjust 
conditions in society. The chief cure, therefore, was the Revolution. And only 
then the doctors came in. Some diseases would be done away with by the Revo- 
lution, just as the capitalist class would, and with this in mind all Bolsheviks 
could be regarded as physicians. 

Then he would descend upon the microbes as he would upon the counter- 
revolutionaries, appealing to the audience to join in the fight against them. 

After a speech of this kind the people would collect linen, all sorts of vials, 
cardboard boxes and ointment jars. 

The workers of the slaughter-house declared that they would donate a pood 
of extra by-products every third day to make meat jellies for the patients. 

The workers of the raftsmen’s creek contributed six poods of drying oil. The 
fitters, in the simplicity of their hearts, undertook to make surgical instruments. 
Father thanked them, saying he would rather get the instruments from the doc- 
tors, but hoped they would supply the various fittings for the house. 

Fyodor Zubov’s trainees pried loose two cast-iron cauldrons that had been 
built into a stove and gave them to the hospital, saying that they would make 
shift with their field kitchen. 

Doctors Nebolyubov and Androssov agreed to work at the hospital. Both 
were surgeons and somewhat jealous of each other. Neither, therefore, would 
consent to being the chief surgeon, each doing his best to yield this honour to 
the other. Father, for his part, knew that even if one of them did agree to be 
the chief, the other would most assuredly refuse to be his subordinate. With this 
in mind, he invented the title of “chief surgeon” for Nebolyubov and “chief of 
the surgical department” for Androssov. 

When Dr. Lyalikov presented his statistical data to Sapozhkov the two 
drew up estimates of the number of beds needed for the most common diseases. 
As things turned out, their calculations proved as wrong ‘as the figures gleaned 
by Varya Sapozhkova from the official records of the old council. 

The dangerously ill were far more numerous than prophesied by Lyalikov, 
though his estimates had once roused the ire of the newspaper, Northern Life. 

Only an enemy of Russia, a German spy, could so slander the people in whose 
veins flows the blood of the legendary heroes Ilya Muromets, Alyosha Popovich, 
and Mikula Selyaninovich,” wrote the journalist Nikolai Sedoi. 
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Sapozhkov was highly pleased with Lyalikov. Armed with a mandate of the 
town Soviet, Lyalikov made the rounds of the local carpenters obtaining stools 
and bedsteads from them in exchange for millet flour. He haggled as fiercely as 
ae aoe He arranged a cellar room for storage, keeping each bin under lock 
and key. . 

“Dr. Lyalikov,” said Father proudly to Mother, “is by no means the first 
patient to be cured of petty bourgeois individualism by the great healer of man- 
kind, the Revolution. ” 

But Mother, who did not like Father’s flowery language very much, com- 
mented indifferently: 

“Wait till the patients come pouring in from all over the uyezd, and even the 
oe will be occupied to the last inch. Your Lyalikov will run away then, no 

oubt.” 

“Never!” said Father. “He’ll be loyal to his sacred duties of physician.” 

Even the hunchback daughter of the waiter Chishikhin was persuaded to 
work at the hospital by Father. 

“You can’t imagine, Natasha,” he said, looking rapturously at her hand- 
some, haughty features, “how much good it can do a patient whenhe is attend- 
ed by a girl with such an angel’s face as yours.” 

“Are you making love to me?” she sneered. 

Father was slightly embarrassed, but went on bravely: 

“Forgive me for mentioning something which I, perhaps, ought not to. 
Distortions of the spine are usually the result of tuberculosis. Now, tuberculosis 
is a social evil. The Bolsheviks don’t want the people divided into rich and poor. 
We're only at the beginning of the road, and there are thousands of untrodden 
historic versts ahead of us. You must help us with... .” 

“What? Promenading up and down all those versts?” Natasha demanded 
saucily, but then said simply: “What use can a freak like me be to you? Though 
I can wash a floor no worse than anyone, I suppose.” 

“That’s splendid,” Father said pleased, and then added in a stricter voice: 
“T would advise you to put some carbolic acid into the water; it’s a fine disin- 
fectant.” 

When she came to the hospital next morning Natasha soon felt at home. 
Within a few days she was shrilling at the nurses for not wiping their feet care- 
fully enough on the sackcloth mats soaked in carbolic acid for disinfection. 

The last items needed by the hospital were some gratings for the stoves 
and glass for panes. The gratings had been made by the Fomenkos, father 
and son. 

“We’ve made them for you for nothing,” said Petka Fomenko to Tima with, 
a superior air when he brought them on a sledge. “Thirty poods, net weight,” 
he added importantly. 

Tima then showed Petka about the hospital. 

“And what’s this?... And that?” Petka kept asking. 

When Tima was unable to explain the purpose of a nickel-plated machine 
which Dr. Lyalikov had brought from his office, Petka reproached: 
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“You’re attached to the hospital and don’t even know what this is. There’s 
nothing in our shops that I don’t know.” 

“l’m not attached to the hospital,” Tima said sulking. 

“What’s the good of you, then, if you don’t know where you belong? How 
can a fellow belong just nowhere nowadays—unless he’s some bourgeois. Well, 
let’s go on. My trade union has ordered me to see everything so that I can tell 
them about it afterwards. The working class wants to know what use you've 
made of all those locks and other hardware they’ve made for you. We’re the 
masters here as much as you. If there’s something wrong here, we can have it 
fixed soon enough.” 

Tima again felt a pang of envy for Petka’s authoritative manner and the 
way he used the word “we” on behalf of that very working class which Father 
and Mother called a “hegemon” or “vanguard.” 

It was next to impossible to obtain any glass for the window-panes. It had 
long been out of stock. Finally, the Party organizations in town appealed to the 
membership at large and there were many who removed one pane of their double 
windows at home and donated it to the hospital. They replaced the missing pane 
with ox bladder: or just with oil paper. 

A pane of glass in those days fetched two poods of flour, the whole of a sheep 
or five poods of potatoes at the market. Glass was rare indeed. When the glass 
was brought to the hospital by the various doners, everyone present demanded 
that a meeting ‘be held. Dr. Lyalikov was authorized by Sapozhkov to lay the 
first sheet of glass against a frame. 

“Keep quiet, can’t you!” he pleaded, holding a pane in his hands. “I might 
drop it.” 

The first patients arrived at last. 

The wounded soldiers whose “hospital” had been in the premises of the 
“Garden of Eden” restaurant had endured their sufferings without complaint. 
They were, indeed, proud of their wounds. In the new hospital everything was 
different. 

A man was sitting in the hallway, for instance, his face pitted with lupus 
almost to the bone. 

“It was the chairman of the poor peasants’ committee, who took me 
here,” he whined. “‘They’ll cure it,’ he said, but, it’s the seal that God has set 
on my sin. I broke a holy fast by eating a squirrel in the taiga, and that’s why 
I’ve been punished. There’s no medicine for such a thing. It’s my soul I must 
save, not my body. I'll run away from here, the first chance I get.” 

Tima who lived in Father’s room at the hospital and. was left more or less 
to his own devices, was bitterly disappointed when he met the first patients. 
He had thought they would be as remarkable as the wounded veterans at the old 
“Garden of Eden.” 


A twisted, sallow-complexioned man refused to. take his hat off, because he 


said he was afraid of catching cold. It turned out, however, that he had old regime 
currency sewn into the lining of the hat. 
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“What’s wrong, mate?” an injured worker from the slaughter-house demand- 
ed. “You warm your head with the tsar’s money and your belly on the free bread 
of the people.” 

“Bread is bread,” the other admitted, “but their medicine is poison. I’m 
spilling mine on the floor and I advise you to do the same.” 

Another elderly patient who hoarded empty bottles and jars under his pil- 
low supported the sallow-faced man. 

“It’s Gospel truth!” he declared. “Even the flies die in their medicine. ” 

A furnace-man from the mill who had been scalded by steam gave himself 
a rub-down on the sly with kerosene which he filched from the lamp. 

“Their ointment only makes me worse,” he said angrily. “If I had some 
crude oil my sores would dry up in no time.” 

Tima was hurt by such words and hurt even more when he saw that the towns- 
men shunned the hospital, saying that the non-Party members were kept 
starving there and that the pious were compelled to eat meat on fast days. 

He told Father that there were many who did not want the treatment they 
my receiving at the hospital and were spilling their medicine on the floor on 

e quiet. 

Father seemed neither surprised nor disappointed. 

“Well, I’m glad they came here despite their prejudices,” he said rubbing 
his hands. “It only goes to show that Soviet medical treatment must be combined 
with medical enlightenment. ” 

“The man with jaundice has hung an icon over his bed,” said Tima sadly. 
“He prays as loud as he can to keep Potrokhov from sleeping. He keeps telling 
him not to believe in Soviet power.” 

This made Father thoughtful. . 

“I?ll have to put a stronger man in that ward, I suppose. Sorokin, for in- 
stance. ” 

“But you said he’s very ill!” Tima was surprised. “How could he be strong?” 

“In spirit, yes. One may be proud of a man like Sorokin,” he said earnestly. 


Dr. Lyalikov held that people ought to eat not for pleasure, but to sustain 
life. He would bring some eggs wrapped in-cotton wool in a tin which had formerly 
contained sweet meats. He boiled them over a spirit lamp by a watch-on the 
table. 

“As is known, the death rate in Russia was twice as high as in America, Brit- 
ain, or France,” he said, tapping one of the eggs with a teaspoon and then care- 
fully renioving the shell. “The death rate exceeds the birth rate in our gubernia. 
The average span of life for a Russian is thirty-two years. These facts alone would 
justify a socialist revolution by the Bolsheviks.” 

“Quite right,” said Father. 

“But,” Lyalikov went on, raising an instructive finger, “if your revolution 
‘could radically change these figures, it would be more effective than all the phi- 
losophizing that’s been done; it’s only such changes that really prove anything. 
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“You’re becoming almost a Marxist,” Father said. 

Lyalikov wiped his moustache with a napkin and finished sadly: 

“The Russian intelligentsia to which I have the honour to belong does not 
believe in this miraculous metamorphosis.” 

“Pavel Ilyich!” Father broke in. “It may not be very tactful of me, but 
may I ask what made you give up your private practice?” 

Lyalikov folded his napkin carefully and put it in a box. ' 

“I’m tired of being an egotistic animal,” he said with a sigh, his hand 
with close-cut nails resting on the box. “I’m anold man and need my illusions. I’ve 
come to believe that those tragic figures I’ve just mentioned can be changed in 
your new Russia. In spite of my cynicism and selfishness—no secret to you!— 
I’m a sentimental person at heart. I deeply revere our long-suffering and fabu- 
lously gifted Russian people.” 

These words did not ring quite true to Tima. 

When receiving a patient, Lyalikov spoke curtly, like an officer barking 
commands. 

“Get up! ...Sit down! ... Breathe deeply! ... Hurts? Fine! Now we know 
what hurts.” 

When he entered a ward he was never embarrassed like Father when the sick 
arose from their beds or, if they could not, stiffened their arms over their blan- 
kets like soldiers standing to attention. : 

Lyalikov’s peremptory voice could be heard especially often from behind 
the screen surrounding a particularly grave case. 

“... And_I tell you that people don’t die of this! We’ve been giving you the 
best medicine, but it will work only if you really want to be well. We’ve got to 
have your co-operation in this.” 

“I'll do my best,” said the patient feebly, “but I can’t endure this any 
more.” . 
“You’ve got to!” commanded Lyalikov. “It takes hard work to recover. 
Take yourself in hand!” 

This man had been brought from a village by sledge at night. His stomach 
had been slashed by rich peasants and stuffed with grain. 

Dr. Androssov came to operate. He removed his jacket and vest and hung 
them on a chair. Then he walked up and down the room for a while with his 
thumbs under his braces. He stretched them and let them snap back, at the same 
time producing a mumbling sound with his lips. Then he paused, removed his 
cufflinks, put them in his watch-pocket, and rolled his sleeves well above the 
elbow. Surprisingly, his white arms were as muscular as those of Yan Vitol. 

Bending over the wash-tub, he scrubbed his hands so fiercely one might 
have thought he meant to skin them. After this he splashed them with some 
odiferous liquid from a large vial, then raised them over his head wiggling the 
fingers as though beckoning to someone. While the nurse slipped a white overall 
about him and tied it up at the back, he kept on wiggling his fingers high over- 
ia and thus entered the ward like a man knotting some invisible threads in 

e air. 
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“Think he’ll live, Pavel Andreyevich?” Sapozhkov asked afterwards. 

Androssov took a swallow of diluted alcohol from a tubby bottle, grimaced, 
lit a cigarette, and only then answered: 

“I’m sorry you’ve given up your old work and gone into medicine, my dear 
fellow.” His voice suddenly rose to falsetto: “Atrocities like that should be 
punished mercilessly. The boy’s not yet seventeen. And how well he’s borne 
up! Good for him!” 

He sat down on a white stool and was lost in thought. 

“Inflammation is inevitable,” he said sadly. “I had to peck those seeds 
out of him like a chicken. I don’t know why he did not die on the way here.” 

He got up to pace the room, again snapping his braces. 

“Have you noticed the lengths to which I went today?” he asked boastfully, 
and then poured forth a medical tirade. 

Most of the patients had fallen ill because of harrowing conditions. Typhoid 
fever was raging because there was no sewage system; smallpox was rampant 
because vaccinations were uncommon in these villages under the tsarist and 
Kerensky governments; there were monstrous tumours and festering wounds 
because it had been too expensive to treat them; severe gastric troubles had been 
contracted during the famine when people ate powdered pine bark and all sorts 
of roots. Many had been maimed by back-breaking toil. Scores of workers were 
suffering from rupture, strained ligaments and badly-set fractures. 

Kurochkin, the boy who had been tortured by the rich peasants and had 
been operated upon by Dr. Androssov, was lying on his back, his thin arms and 
large swarthy hands spread over the blanket. His face was ashen and his cheeks 
hollow. Only his narrow eyes as blue as cornflowers were animated. 

“That fat doctor kept telling me not to die,” he said moving his dry lips 
with difficulty. “It’s just because he bawled at me that I’m alive. You can’t 
go wrong with such a man about. He’s the angry sort. When I stopped breathing, 
he stuck a needle in my arm to put some medicine all the.way inside of me.” 

“What did they slash your stomach for?” Tima asked with awe. 

“There’s no getting away from bread,” the boy answered with an enigmatic 
smile and quoted by way of explanation: “With bread outspread a table’s a 
throne! With no shred of bread a table’s a stone!” 

Tima recalled that Father too had once said to Mother most significantly, 
but not at all clearly: : . 

“Bread is the people’s right,’ St. Juste said in the days of the French 
Revolution. The motto still applies today.” ; 

“You try to sleep more, because that’s when the body is at rest, s Tima ad- 
vised, taking the lad’s mysterious answers as a sign that he was unwilling to talk 
about his ordeal. ‘ee 

The young man, however, smiled again and cited another saying: “With 
enough bread and water don’t kick if you’re sick! With enough food and drink 
you’re as fit as a stick!” 

Tima decided that the patient’s mind was wandering and even got up an- 
xiously, when the young fellow suddenly winked. \ 
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“EFyen a puppy will bite if you try to take a crust of bread away from ite 
And here it was grain! They’re awful angry, those rich peasants,” he sighed. 
“But never mind! The people will reckon with them even less now that they've 
carved me up!” 

“Did you join the Party long ago?” 

“About a month ago. I was elected by the whole village.” 

“What do you mean elected? Nobody gets elected to the Party!” Tima 
declared sententiously. 

“That all depends. The point is that we had not a single Party member in 
the village and it was too far to travel to the volost centre. That’s how they came 
to choose me first. After that, I began to recruit the others. There are eight of 
us now, that is, seven without me.” 

“But why did they elect you and not someone else? Was it because you were 
the best?” 

“No, not the best. Father was the best. I didn’t even come near being as 
good as him.” 

“And where’s your father?” 

“He was hanged in the tsar’s times. He dumped the police inspector into 
the river, horse and all. He was terribly strong. He was a quiet sort and used 
to read leaflets to the people by the icon Jamp at night. That began after the 
Japanese war. That’s when he lost his leg. He walked with a stick after that, 
and looked as important as any clerk. He only had one leg, but went on plough- 
ing. He wore a wooden leg with a round bit of birchwood at the bottom to keep 
it from sinking in the soft earth. He did as much ploughing as any man with 
two sound legs!” . 

“Weren’t you afraid to die?” 

“Of course. I’ve a family to support.” 

“Did it hurt?” 

“T got shaken up badly in the sledge, but I kept quiet when the doctors 
began fishing around in me. I didn’t want to bungle their work. They had lots 
of tools and medicines and bandages about, and | thought: I can be thankful 
to our new power; it’s not letting us down. When the man with the spectacles 
said that he was sent here by the Party, I didn’t worry any more. I knew that 
I'd be all right if there was one of our own kind about.” 

“The man with the spectacles must have been my father,” said Tima. 

The young man showed no pleasure at this, but on the contrary demanded 
complainingly: 

“But why was he so timid? The paunchy man did all the work, while he only 
handed him the tools as though he were a servant. If a man’s a Party member, 
he ought to show it!” 

“But he’s only a doctor’s assistant.” 

“I don’t care about his rank. You’d better tell him that if he’s a real Party 
member he should keep a strict hold on everything. When they changed my ban- 
dages, they threw the old ones into a pail. It’s a shame to throw away material 
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nowadays. Couldn’t they wash them and use them again? This hospital has been 
built by the people, they say. Even the window-panes came from the Party mem- 
bers, and so everything should be handled with care and good sense. | peeped 
through a crack in the screen and saw that patient with the crooked mouth taking 
his medicine. He was told to take ten drops and instead he swigged down a full 
tablespoon of it. Is he the only one who wants to get well? If that’s the way we 
treat medicine, we’ll never have enough of it, no matter how much we get. Just 
because it doesn’t cost him anything, he laps it up like water.” 

True enough, Tima had himself noticed that just before the doctors ap- 
peared, those patients who had been peacefully playing draughts suddenly 
eee under their blankets, simulating weakness and begging for more me- 

icine. 

“Medicine should be taken strictly according to prescription!” the chemist 
warned. “An extra dose may turn a medicine into a poison.” 

But there were some patients who drank not only their own medicine, but 
begged some more from the others and even offered sugar in exchange. 

“There are two sides to this phenomenon,” Father held forth. “One of them 
presents unquestionable danger and appropriate measures must be taken. The 
other is encouraging, because it shows that these people are beginning to believe 
in the healing powers of medicine. Before the Revolution I more often saw the 
opposite; people thought that medicine was poison, and preferred to use their 
own often harmful concoctions.” 

More patients kept arriving every day and Father grew depressed because 
he was told at the town Soviet that he had to carry on with whatever means he 
had at hand. 

The convalescents who saw the commissar so gloomy organized a meeting 
and resolved to give their help to the hospital. 

On the next day, a tinker who had been suffering from a stomach ulcer and 
two masons afflicted with tuberculosis stripped six sheets of iron from the roof, 
replacing them with planks from the fence. The tinker made pans of the sheet 
iron for the kitchen and some tanks for drinking water. The carpenter told his 
relatives to bring his tools and, when he got them, knocked together some more 
bunks with planks also taken from the fence. A painter, although he couldn’t 
leave his bed, sat up and painted the bunks. 

Each ward elected its own monitor to keep order and watch over the property 
of the hospital. 

A special Party organization was set up provisionally of convalescent Party 
members who took turn in organizing collective readings of the newspapers. 
They also corresponded with the Party organizations of their various enterprises 
and co-operatives, pleading for help to the hospital. 

“Pyotr Grigoryevich, you and your Party activities have turned the hospital 
into the devil knows what!” Lyalikov fumed. “As a physician you ought to 
preserve the patients from external irritations. That’s the inviolable rule of any 
doctor. It’s monstrous to hold meetings in a hospital. Every disruption of the 
daily routine is a crime.” 
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And he would pour forth the great quotations from Bekhterev, Pirogov, 
Botkin, and Mechnikov with no less reverence than Father would quote Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, and Plekhanov. 

“Pavel Ilyich, I fully share your medical views!” Father would reply. “But 
you must try to understand that the new social scheme and its customs can’t 
help penetrating the hospital too. -It should be welcomed for its own sake, apart 
from the practical results we have achieved.” 

“I don’t want to be a butt for the jokes of my colleagues in the town!” Lya- 
likov shouted. “I’ve had enough of that in my time.” 

“But the times are different now!” objected Father. “I can assure you that 
they’ll have to reckon with this reality sooner or later.” 

And though Lyalikov often swore that he would desert this “political circus” 
never to return, Father walked about happy and confident. Feeling the pulse 
of a patient, he would suddenly shake hands with him and say: 

“You’re truly a remarkable man. That cursed stove was smoking all the 
time and, presto, it’s stopped! I’m deeply obliged to you.” 

tha would then put his head to the sunken chest of the stovemaker and say 
ruefully: 

“The pleural sounds are worse. No more physical exertion for you! Please 
keep an eye on him!” he would add to the monitor of the ward. 

Father considered that this activity of the patients was both new and remark- 
able. Tima, for his part, took things for granted, feeling that it could not be 
otherwise. This was the people’s hospital and it was up to them to take good 
care of it. Of course there were good people and bad. 

“Let those gentlemen physicians make the bunks themselves!” a tar distil- 
ler suffering from dropsy said ominously to Kurochkin who had urged that a 
meeting be held among the patients. “It’s our turn to rest! You’d better lie still 
if your stomach has been sewn up! If you start bellowing all over the room, you’ll 
crack up at the seams. First you took the people’s grain away from them, and 
now you’re taking their rest.” 

Among the townsfolk lying in hospital there were some who secretly poured 
off medicine into spare bottles which they hoarded. They also slipped whatever 
spoons and plates they could to visiting. relatives, later claiming that the things 
had been stolen from them. 

One patient, a bath attendant, who was caught stealing sheets from patients 
dangerously ill was forced, by vote at a general meeting of the ward to leave the 
hospital—and this though he suffered from acute rheumatism. Lyalikov was 
highly indignant, saying that even in the tsar’s times a sick man could not be 
tried and punished. 

“You’re wrong about that, Pavel Ilyich!” Father retorted. “I was taken 
off to prison on the day after an appendicitis operation. The stitches parted when 
I was in a cell.” 

The patients had a lot to say about that bath attendant. 

He’s not the only one, of course! There are many who would like to lay 
their hands on the people’s property. Would you call him a thief? Well, 
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he thinks he’s an honest man. It belongs to the state and that’s why he takes 
it if no one is watching. You can’t change folks’ feelings about ‘what’s yours 
to what’s mine.’” 

Tima was surprised to hear these people who had nearly beat up the bath 
attendant in the morning now almost justifying what he had done. Tima asked 
Zavalishin, a worker from the raftsmen’s creek about it. 

“They’re straightforward and reliable enough on the surface, but scratch 
deeper and you’ll find nothing but rot,” the man said thoughtfully. “It'll take 
a long time before all that rot dries up in the sunshine. I got to this hospital 
because | was really in a bad way. I’d just move my file back and forth a couple 
of times and my mouth would be full of blood and I’d be as weak as a cat. 
But there are some strong fellows here who’ve got in only because the food 
is free. Still, I’m not going to bother about them. Let them be. They’ll go 
home some day and tell everyone that the Revolution showed some kindness to 
them too.” | 

“Are you very kind-hearted?” asked Tima. 

“No, why?” frowned Zavalishin. “I killed an officer in charge of a punitive 
detachment. The soldiers were kicking me about until our fellows came up. 
That’s what made my lungs bleed. I’ve no kindness for a real scoundrel!” 
he said. “That’s why they elected me to the tribunal. They knew there was no 
sugar and velvet in me.” 

Tima was now annoyed whenever he heard Dr. Androssov telling Father 
that physical disability brought spiritual weakness in its wake. If he had not 
known that the doctor was himself mortally ill, he would surely have told him 
and rudely too: “That’s not true! Sicknesses and people are things apart. No 
matter how ill a person may be, he’ll remain what he was. No sickness can spoil 
a real man.” 

Joking with assumed buoyancy, Dr. Androssov spoke to Chelnokov, the man 
of the workers’ detachment who was badly burned in a fire at the wool warehouse. 
Though half of the patient’s skin was charred, he kept smiling with bluish lips 
returning banter for banter. 

“I’ve been singed like a boar for Easter, but I’ll grow another skin.” 

He knew that he was dying, but said nothing to the doctor, confiding only 
in Zavalishin. He chewed up the corner. of his blanket to suppress his moans. 
In the night he died. 

Yet only the morning before Dr. Androssov had said to Father with a self- 
satisfied air: “Chelnokov will live. I’ve managed to hearten him a bit. If a man 
can take a joke you can be sure that his state is satisfactory.” 

The staunchest and quietest of the patients were the workers who took their 
medicine and treatment as though performing some necessary job. 

Father always asked the worker patients to speak to those who showed 
weakness, were irritable, exaggerated their pain or tried to get as much attention 
as they could. These others always begged for more medicine, suspecting that 
the doctors were too greedy to prescribe more, or kept moaning at night not 
because they were in pain, but only to wake up the nurse whom they thought 
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to be sleeping out of sheer indifference. Nor were they ashamed to beg food from 
the more serious cases and curry favour with the nurses and physicians. 

Tima thought of his father as a highly educated man and was proud of 
him: he would always give a long and circumstantial answer no matter what 
Tima asked him. And yet the doctors talked to him with hardly concealed con- 
descension. 

Dr. Nebolyubov always raised his eyebrows when Father talked Latin. 
“Diagnosis, my dear fellow, is not a matter of intuition,” he lectured leisurely, 
as though at the point of stifling a yawn. “A sickness should not be guessed at, 
but diagnosed.” . 

“A surgeon must be a virtuoso like Paganini!” Dr. Androssov exclaimed 
examining his well-groomed hands. “But in this establishment I’ve got to 
bother with all sorts of nonsensical trifles owing to the lack of trained personnel. 
And besides, the lancets are dull, the needles blunt, and the syringes leak.” 

The doctors just would not see how difficult it was to accumulate even such 
poor instruments as they had. Father bought a heavy roll of gramophone springs 
and took it to a fitter who, guided by his drawings, tooled them into lancets, 
tweezers, artery clamps and so on. At night, Father sharpened the needles, and 
treated the pistons of the syringes with acid to stop them from leaking. He would 
soak a string in kerosene, tie it around a bottle, set it on fire and then dip the 
bottle into water. When the upper part cracked away, the result was a new glass. 

He also made splints out of wire. The painter gave him a colour grinder 
which was now used to grind gypsum for casts to be applied according to the 
Pirogov method, as Father would say with deep respect. 

Father now mentioned Pirogov as frequently as he had mentioned Karl 
Marx before. 

Dr. Androssov was also fond of citing Pirogov: “I have devoted my whole 
life to serve truth and my country.” Still, Dr. Androssov was far from willing 
to devote his whole life to the service of his country. Turning his sunken eyes 
upon Father’s emaciated figure, the doctor would remark: 

“It was Plato, I think, who urged the absorption of the personality by the 
State. You, my respected Pyotr Grigoryevich, would fit well into the ideal of 
a Spartan citizen with your way of life and thinking.” Then, massaging his long 
plump fingers with his closely pared nails he would add: “I can find no delight 
in my activities. I would much prefer to leave the world with at least one bold 
and outstanding operation, a cardiac operation let us say—that’s my ambition. 
Instead, I’m forced to confine myself in my old age to the role of a repair man 
multiplying the statistics of the vulgarest operations worthy of an average rural 
quack. But then, the thirst for exploration is unknown to you.” 

“Why do you let them talk to you like that?” Tima asked Father. “You’re 
in charge of them, aren’t you?” 

“The trouble is,” Father would explain, plucking his beard, “that I’m 
only a doctor’s assistant, and that my medical knowledge is not up to their 
standard.” 

“But you know many things they don’t.” 
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“If it’s my political knowledge you mean, I can tell you that that exactly 
is why I must treat them with every consideration and respect. If, on the other 
hand, you were to notice that I was losing my sense of dignity, I’d give it some 
consideration. The things I do well are always approved by my comrades. ... 
Now, the doctors have come up against a hostile attitude of their colleagues 
whose opinions they cannot ignore altogether. And it’s the good they do for the 
new society that’s at the bottom of that hostility. To sum it up, they’re worse 
off than I am.” 

Dr. Androssov did indeed say to Dr. Lyalikov: 

“Believe it or not, they’ve been sending me anonymous letters threatening 
to ostracize me. I could put up with that, but recently Dr. Zaigrayev even 
tefused to sit down to a game of cards with me, declaring openly that I was 
currying favour with the Bolsheviks, perpetrating medical charlatanism and 
operating in unsanitary conditions. That was a public slap in the face.” 

“There are rumours about that we attend only those patients who have 
a star traced on their foreheads in indelible pencil and let the others lie on the 
floor,” Lyalikov said gloomily. “That’s just what they say: an indelible pencil, 
because you can’t leave a mark with an ordinary one,” he repeated with a grin. 

When Father entered the room, they fell silent. Then Dr. Androssov mut- 
tered irritably: 

“Let me remind you, dear sir, that we have only one roll of catgut left.” 

Tima knew that catgut was used for sewing up wounds. It would dissolve 
afterwards and did not have to be removed like threads of silk or metal. That 
was what Father had told him when he had looked at those half transparent 
rolls in the glass case and said half dreaming that they would make wonderful 
fishing lines. 

Father produced a large black box with some foreign letters on it and put 
it on the table. Leaning back in his chair, Dr. Androssov looked at the box 
and said: 

“You seem to be a lot more alert than I thought.” 

Ten of these boxes were brought to the hospital by Kapelyukhin the night 
before. 

“Excuse me,” Kapelyukhin had said guiltily, “but one of the boxes got spilt 
_ when we took them.” 

“Which one? Show it to me at once!” Father said anxiously. “How can you 
be so careless with medical equipment?” He laid the faulty box aside. 

“It happened because we sent a new man to carry out the search at Gots 
warehouse,” Kapelyukhin said with a frown. “He messed the job up a bit and 
got wounded. One of the boxes came open and all the cords were spilt. We found 
out that Gots has been supplying the officers’ union with medical equipment 
and has also been trading the stuff on the black market through his former em- 
ployees.” Kapelyukhin fell into deep thought, his hands folded on his knees. 
Suddenly he smiled good-humouredly and went on: “Your hospital has been 
making quite a good impression on the people. | was chasing a man yesterday 
and was just about to give it up when some citizen tripped him and jumped on 
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him. ‘Thanks for helping me,’ I said, ‘but you ran an awful risk. He's got a 
sawed-off rifle under his coat. You can thank your stars you’re still alive.’ 
And what does he answer? ‘He’d have to get that rifle out first. I wasn’t 
sure I could get him down, because I’ve just come out of hospital.” 

“What was he here with?” Father asked quickly. 

“There was no time to talk to him, but the fact is that at least ten people © 
jumped aside when the bandit came running towards them, though I kept shout- 
ing after him. It was only this one who responded. So your hospital is a po- 
litical education centre too! They’re worth the medicine they get.” 

“Look here, Pyotr! Why should you bury yourself in that hospital like a 
mole?” Ryzhikov demanded when he had summoned Sapozhkov. “You've got 
to bring your medical work out into the streets, to the people. You won’t protect 
them from epidemics by your hospital. Shall we hold a town meeting on Freedom 
Square? Perhaps you could make a speech.” 

“Do you take me for a Kosnachev?” Father asked. “I’m no orator. And 
anyway, we’ve nothing to brag about! From the medical point of view our acti- 
vities are insignificant.” 

“I’m no professor to judge,” said Ryzhikov. “But you’ve given a good exam- 
ple of volunteer activity, and it is our duty to spread it as far as we can. We’ve 
only to think of a catchy name for that meeting. Too bad Kosnachey isn’t around. ~ 
He’d have thought up something straight away.” 

It was indeed Kosnachev who thought of an apt name for the meeting— 
“Health Day.” Ryzhikov made him repeat the words several times and then said 
solemnly: 

“Health Day! Just the thing.” 

Health Day coincided with the first day of the spring thaw. The snow 
had turned moist and dirty. The yellow sun was even shedding some warmth. 
Several tables covered with red bunting were set up in Post Street. At each 
5 them there sat the members of the hospital personnel giving free medical 
advice. 

A crackling of ice could be heard from the cesspools which were being cleaned 
just then by the householders under the supervision of men wearing red armbands. 
Slogans had been painted on the whitewashed fences: “Cleanliness, a guarantee 
of health!” “Healthy of body, healthy of mind!” and so on. There were women 
walking about with placards depicting a man lying in a ditch with a pig. The 
pares ences read: “His wife and child will shed a tear for his every drop of 
vodka!” 

Tima watched the young workers from the raftsmen’s creek including his 
friend Petka Fomenko, marching up and down the main street. Petka sported 
a bowler hat and carried a big placard with the word: “Bourgeois.” He walked 
arm in arm with two others labelled respectively: “Louse” and “Bedbug.” Behind 
them walked a worker carrying a huge hammer made of panel wood; it carried 
the inscription: “Death to the Parasites!” When a crowd gathered around them, 


the worker swung his oversized hammer at the heads of Petka Fomenko and his 
companions. 
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It was impossible to hold the meeting directly on Freedom Square for it 
began to snow heavily. It had to be held in the Enlightenment Club. 

The hall was so crowded that more than half of the people stood in the pas- 
sages and along the walls. It grew very stuffy and the air was filled with the smell 
of damp clothes. The oil lamps flickered and smoked for lack of air, 

Kosnachev was about to open the meeting himself when Father stopped 
him with a sharpness that Tima could never have expected from him. “Hold 
on, Yegor. Dr. Androssov will open the meeting.” 

“Why didn’t you discuss it with me first?” Kosnachev asked. “You’ll be 
held responsible if he starts talking through his hat.” 

Father nodded, but did not answer. 

If the truth were told, Father grew really nervous when Dr. Androssov mount- 
ed the rostrum in his black clothes and collar elegantly winged, coughed weigh- 
fily, and began in a strictly professorial tone: 

“Medicine is a science and as such cannot be conditioned by political factors.” 
Here he paused to drink a glass of water. The gulps could be distinctly heard in 
the hushed hall. “I shall not abuse your attention with an exposition of plati- 
tudes. I shall get down to the demonstration at once.” He crooked his finger 
at someone in the crowd. 

Smiling coyly, Kurochkin mounted the platform and began to remove his 
shirt, exposing his stomach with the rosy ragged convex scar. He then stood 
with dangling arms and eyes lowered, waiting patiently. 

Dr. Androssov took a wax pencil from his breast pocket, drew an outline 
of the intestine around the scar and began to discourse in medical jargon. When 
finished, he dismissed Kurochkin with a wave of his hand. There was a puzzled 
silence and then a ripple of sniggering. Dr. Andtossov looked out over the crowd 
bewildered. Suddenly, Kurochkin, his shirt tails still hanging, stepped forward 
to the edge of the platform and cried loudly and indignantly: 

“What are you sniggering for? The rich peasants slit my belly open and 
stuffed it with grain.” He jerked a thumb at the doctor and went on: “Now he 
was tinkering inside of me for two solid hours. Do you think it was easy? There 
were two fellows wiping the sweat off of him all the time! Understand?” 

Those who had seats jumped up and began to applaud, while those who were 
too cramped to applaud kept stamping their feet and shouting “Hurrah!” 

Dr. Androssov bowed with a hand over his chest, then took a gulp of water 
and bowed again. 

“Did you see that, Yegor?” Father wheeled Kosnachev around to face him. 
“Those are not empty phrases, but facts, and everybody understands them. The 
fact that Dr.. Androssov introduced a new method of surgery was lost on them of 
course. It would have heightened the impression if only they were able to under- 
staid it.” 

Dr. Lyalikov, who followed, spoke monotonously, citing statistics which, 
according to him, proved that an epidemic was a fire and a physician a fireman. 
If everyone were to observe the rules of hygiene, he insisted, there could be no 
epidemics. He then. began to enumerate the cases in which people had fallen ill 
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only because they had been dirty and careless. Though his words were anything 
but flattering to the crowd, he was applauded too. 

“Now who would have thought that a microbe was such a skunk! And in- 
visible too!” one of his hearers muttered admiringly. 

Kosnachev who had been finding it hard to restrain himself, launched into 
a flaming speech, declaring that all disease was the product and legacy of the 
capitalist system. “Public health is now in the hands of the people, ” he declared, 
intending to wind up the meeting with that impressive phrase. But there were 
cries from the audience: “Give us Sapozhkov! What’s he hiding behind the others 
for? Let him speak!” 

Father mounted the platform, took off his spectacles, laying them on the 
table beside him, then put them on again and said sadly: 

“I’m not a doctor, strictly speaking.” He turned to look at Drs. Androssov, 
Nebolyubov, and Lyalikov and began to applaud. When quiet was restored, 
he went on solemnly: “Comrades, knowledge was formerly the monopoly of 
the bourgeoisie. We’ve smashed that monopoly. Now it’s up to us to master 
science and make it the property of the people.” 

He grew embarrassed suddenly and said in an undertone: 

“Strictly speaking, that was not my thought, but Comrade Lenin’s. I’ve 
just repeated it in my own words.” 

Everyone sprang up again, applauding and shouting. 

It was all very pleasant, but Tima felt a certain vain-glorious anxiety, 
because it was difficult to say whether the applause was meant for Father or 
Lenin’s words. / 

After the Health Day things went better at the hospital and Father stopped 
tushing about town looking for various equipment. 

When Father had made his report to the Health Department, Ryzhikov 
said with satisfaction: 

“Well, Pyotr, if you’ve set things to rights there, we’ll have to have you 
back at the Revolutionary Committee. We need people badly. Who do you think 
could take your place?” 

Sapozhkov plucked at his beard and said: 

“Pavel Andreyevich Androssov.” 

: ae ana ” Ryzhikov readily agreed, rubbing his hands. “He’s an excellent 
octor. 

But Sapozhkov showed no signs of elation. 

“There’s only one thing to prevent this. He’s dangerously ill.” 

“A sick physician? Why, that’s like a shoeless cobbler.” 

“I’m not joking,” said Sapozhkov. “His condition is grave.” 


* * 
* 


mnt Androssov had indeed been looking very ill of late. His face was livid, 
his cheeks hanging in purplish folds. The blue veins stood out on his thin wiry 
neck; when he grew angry they swelled like rubber tubes. 
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Encased in his heavy coat, black felt overshoes with metal clasps and his 
velvet-topped beaver hat, he entered Sapozhkov’s room and sank into a chair. 

“I hope you will play the hospitable host, my dear fellow,” he said, hardly 
able to regain his breath, and peering at Tima through sunken eyes that were 
half-hidden by their swollen eye-lids. He nodded significantly towards the white 
medicine chest. 

Though Tima knew it was wrong, he could not bear the doctor’s sorrowful 
stare and produced a fat bottle of alcohol and a tubby cupping glass. 

___ Dr. Androssov downed the stuff with a shudder, but then brightened and 
said apologetically: 

“Even the good monks imbibe once in a while. But don’t think I’ve turned 
into a drunkard!” he added severely. “It’s not for the peace of my soul that 
I drink, but to keep in good shape at the operation table. I could not finish an 
operation standing up yesterday and had to sit down. But what sort of a job can 
one do, sitting down?” 

“Why don’t you cut that nob out of your stomach?” Tima asked indignant- 
ly. “It hurts and makes you drink so much vodka. That’s not right.” 

“Of course, it isn’t,” said the doctor flatly. He looked at the window plas- 
tered with the damp spring snow and said very quietly, as if to himself: “When 
a man wakes up it’s as if he were just born. His day from morning till night is 
a small life and his night, a small death.” 

Tima did not like these maxims. 

“Father says that sleep is only a necessary rest for the organism and not 
death,” he declared sententiously. “If it were as you say, there’d be no dreams. 
What dreams do the dead ever have?” 

“None at all!” Androssov agreed mildly. But suddenly he grew animated 
and remarked mockingly: “Your father thinks that a man is just some highly 
organized matter, and that the process of thinking is just a biochemical re- 
action. ” 

“Father knows something about medicine too!” said Tima challengingly. 
“He’s only a doctor’s assistant, but he’s read as many books as you.” 

“Perhaps more,” said Androssov indifferently and reached for the bottle. 
“Do you mind if I have another dose?” 

“I do!” blurted Tima. “You have’ no will-power.” 

“Well, Nebolyubov has enough for both of us!” retorted Androssov with 
sudden anger. “He’ll come out with some awful nonsense and never flinch at 
the painful silence of his colleagues. I also revere the medical geniuses, but would 
never crawl before their names.” 

“That’s not true: Dr. Nebolyubov’s a good man!” 

“In what way, if I may ask?” 

“Who founded the Physical Training Society?” 

“The founder of the society was Pyotr Lezgaft, Professor of St. Peters- 
burg University, an outstanding anatomist and Russian patriot. For Nebolyubov 
it was just an opportunity to win popularity as a liberal and a democrat,” Andros- 
sov explained unperturbed. 
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“Why don’t you like him?” complained Tima. “He’s your fellow-worker. % 
Androssov had another drink, shook his head and-exhaled through pursed lips. 
“People made a saint of Robert Koch for finding the tuberculosis bacillus, 

Everyone remembers that. But nobody seems to remember that he made that 
tuberculine, as he called it, and passed it around as a panacea; though, far from 
curing people, it made them dangerously ill. Yet Dr. Nebolyubov has been harp- 
ing on one regretful case in my practice for years.” 

Tima did not at all like Dr. Androssov’s opinion of Dr. Nebolyubov whom 
Father valued so highly. He decided that Dr. Androssov was only saying these 
things because he was unwell, irritated, and needed to let off steam. 

Strangely enough, Dr. Androssov was a transformed man the moment he 
entered a ward; he was composed and confident then, exchanging jokes and in- 
sisting that there was no sickness which could make a man die if he didn’t 
want to. 

“Sickness cannot affect a man of strong will!” he told the dying Bolshevik 
Sorokin. “If you capitulate to consumption, you’ll be making a concession to 
the counter-revolution. Your commissar says that tuberculosis is a product of 
capitalism! You’d better not disappoint me, my dear fellow. You’ve got to con- 
quer your own illness. We,can put you on your feet with your own help, rest 
assured.” : 

“Thank you, doctor!” Sorokin said, smiling painfully with wan dry lips. 

The old grocer who was down with distension of the stomach complained 
that he was afraid to die. To which Androssov remarked jestingly: 

“T used to know a man who sneezed with such energy that he died of heart 
EON ora you are so phlegmatic that you’re in danger only of living a very 
ong life.” 

Though he himself had forbidden Sorokin to talk, Dr. Androssov often sat 
down by his bunk and talked to him in undertones. What about, Tima did not 
know, though once he saw the doctor shake hands with this patient, visibly moved. 

“Thank you, my boy!” he had said warmly. “A human being is born crying 
while all his kinsmen are overjoyed. The thing to do is to leave this world in 
such a way.as to have them all crying while smiling yourself, certain that you’ve 
not lived in vain. Now that I know what stuff you’re made of I understand.” 
Once more he had crushed the bony damp hand of Sorokin. 

It was after this that he said to Sapozhkov: 

“I’ve always divided people into two categories, into two different casts 
of mind: those who are sure that nothing bad can ever happen to them and those 
who, on the contrary, are certain that it is they who are fated to suffer the worst of 
adversities. It’s only now that I’ve seen how foolish such a classification is.” 

_ One day Father accidentally pricked his finger with a syringe, gasped, shook 
his fingers like a balalaika player and put the hurt finger into his mouth. 

_ “But, my dear man!” exclaimed Dr. Androssov. “How can a future physi. 
cian do such a barbarous thing?” He immediately applied a stick of silver nitrate 
to Father’s finger. “I’m sure your heart must ache a bit,” he said gently. “Its 
owner just won’t let it throb under the white smock of medicine.” 
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“Yes!” Sapozhkov nodded. “It’s a gnawing pain, like a tooth ache. Still, 
I’ve been lucky, come to think of it. I was arrested in my third year at college. 
I could have landed in prison earlier. Varya never had the chance to finish even 
secondary school. She went to prison when she was seventeen. And how talented 
she is. She has a wonderful coloratura.” 

There were all sorts of patients in the wards and the doctors distinguished 
them by the extent and complexity of their illnesses, giving greater attention 
to the gravest cases. 

It was not because he was incurably ill, however, that Sorokin held their 
attention. He had been a walking case when he first arrived at the hospital, 
had sat about speaking to the other sick or helped the nurses to care for them. 
He often came behind the panel screen to the chemist Sborovsky, a Pole, to 
grind pastes for him in a mortar and weigh the powders. 

Whenever Father asked him how he felt, he would impatiently brush the 
question aside and begin to give him advice about where to get firewood for 
the hospital and tin to solder the hot water bottles. He would mention the name 
of a potter who could be relied on for making bed pans. He even wrote a letter 
to this man with whom he had shared a hard labour sentence soon after the 1905 
Revolution. 

“He’s not a member of the Party,” Sorokin said to Father, “but he’s a good 
fellow just the same. He’ll make them as good as porcelain ones. I’ll just write 
him: ‘Do your proletarian duty!’” 

Many patients had got into the habit of first consulting Sorokin and only 
then the physicians. Even when they had received the doctor’s advice, they would 
turn again to Sorokin to hear what he thought of it, as if he were the greatest 
authority. 

Sapozhkov was worried most over the health of Dr. Androssov. Watching 
him, he saw more and more evidence to support his worst fears. Yet all his at- 
tempts to broach the subject of an operation were brushed aside by the doctor. 

Long ago, when Dr. Androssov had first become financially independent, 
he had liked to declare: 

“Never shall I be a servant of the state, of society, or even of my close 
friends!” : 

He spoke scornfully of the medical profession: 

“When the powers that be concentrate on mutual annihilation, the doctors 
and the priests work hand in hand like a pair of sooth-sayers.” 

This sentiment, however, did not prevent him from subscribing a large 
sum for war bonds under the Provisional Government. 

“Now that’s something even the wisest of citizens will never understand: 
How can a doctor contribute money for the means of destruction? What a vile 
joke!” 

Though he affected contempt for the high and mighty, he nonetheless consort- 
ed with them and in their society posed as an independent man whose sole con- 
cern was his own welfare. 
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In the early years of his practice he once risked operating upon a sick child 
that had been given up by all the other doctors in town. 

It had been a really daring thing to do, and the child was saved, though per- 
manently crippled. 

After this operation, however, he had been careless enough to reproach the 
doctors of the town for putting their own reputations above the life of a child 
and letting its illness develop to a dangerous point. They retaliated by accusing 
him of having maimed the child. Dr. Nebolyubov had even called him a compra- 
chicos, one who bought and sold children after deforming them. 

The remarkable operation was soon forgotten, but the slur pursued him for 
years afterwards. “The Heartless Trickster” was the title of a feuilleton by Ni- 
kolai Sedoi about Dr. Androssov. 

The doctor had worked very hard in his six-bed hospital and made many 
interesting operations, but, deeply injured by the attacks upon him, he had 
refrained from publishing the results of his work. 

Perhaps it was just his desire to show his scorn for his colleagues and nothing 
more that had made him join the first Soviet hospital. 

And by the time he had realized that there was something in it really, that 
a new scheme of society for the betterment of man’s existence was really pos- 

‘sible, it became obvious that his days were numbered. 

Dr. Androssov was careful to keep a close record of his own case history. 

“If I could operate on myself,” he told his wife, “the surgeon would be 
acclaimed, but couldn’t save the patient.” 

Dr. Nebolyubov, who was regarded as the most experienced surgeon in 
town, might have risked an operation upon Dr. Androssov. The latter, however, 
considered him to be a mediocre leech who had gained popularity by all sorts 
of reformist schemes such as the Physical Training Society, while thousands 
died annually of epidemics, hunger and exposure. According to Androssov, Ne- 
bolyubov was at best no more advanced than the average rustic practitioner, 
and he was not far from the truth. 


After 1905, Nebolyubov, badly shaken by the government’s reprisals, with- 
drew even from his educational activities and confined himself to medicine 
alone. But this, too, could not rid him of his terror. To dispel all suspicions of 
liberalism and attract as little notice as possible, he studiously avoided cases 
in which medical treatment involved any risk. He had gained the reputation 
of a cautious physician devoid of ambition. In this respect, Dr. Androssov’s 
scorn for the man’s ability was justified. 

It was difficult to say whether Nebolyubov had come to work at the hos- 
pital out of gratitude to the people’s power which had rehabilitated {he Society 
or had been acting on some other motive. It is possible that he had just been 
striving to overcome the fear that had hung over him for many years, the fear 
of involving himself in touch-and-go cases. 


Sapozhkov knew of Dr. Androssov’s dislike for Dr. Nebolyubov. All his 
attempts to reconcile the two had failed. 
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Both doctors, moreover, kept their assistant at arm’s length. It was bad 
enough that they had to submit to his “ecommissaring” over them. The two were 
equally brusque when they demanded various medicines and instruments, re- 
fusing to make allowances for any difficulties. 

Some tubes of vaccine had been brought from the gubernia centre, and, 
though the Red Guards who had brought them had sworn that they had taken 
good care of the tubes, keeping them warm under their clothing, the doctors were 
sceptical and decided that they should not be used without long preliminary 
tests on guinea pigs and rabbits. But there were no rabbits in town, to say nothing 
of guinea pigs. 

' After a long search, Sapozhkov returned empty-handed. Seeing no way out, 
he tested the vaccine on himself, relying on the words of one of the Red Guards 
who was a Party member and would, he was sure, have told the truth if the tubes 
had been frozen. 

His temperature rose by evening and he lay feverish all night. Pale and weary 
in the morning, he entered the office and told the doctors that the vaccine was 
in perfect order and that his temperature was to be set down to the fact that 
his organism had been much weakened. He had been so busy for some days that 
he had eaten nothing but a littl- millet porridge. ; 

When Sapozhkov left the office followed by their silence, Dr. Lyalikov 
loudly said: 

“Our commissar must have been fishing for a monument not only on his 
grave, but also on the public square.” 

He said this not to ridicule Sapozhkov, but merely because he thought it 
unny. 

Besides, he had noticed often enough that Dr. Nebolyubov liked to make 
fun of the commissar’s Latin and Dr. Androssov of his zeal when he assisted at 
operations. 

This time, however, Dr. Nebolyubov, his eyes on Lyalikov’s feet, merely 
said: “Your witticism, it seems to me, is uncalled for and somewhat cheap.” 

For the first time since they had worked together at the hospital Dr. Andros- 
sov felt that he was in sympathy with his colleague. 

“You’re quite right, sir.” He then turned his livid face to Lyalikov and 
added: “After such a stroke of your humour one feels like washing one’s ears.” 

This was the first day, too, when Androssov and Nebolyubov came out of 
the hospital together. For seventeen years they had shunned each other, had 
exchanged stiff bows and only the most essential words, avoiding each other’s 
eyes. 
‘ Sapozhkov had tested the vaccine on himself and shown that it was effective; 
but he was disappointed when the doctors showed no pleasure. Would he ever 
overcome their aloofness, their supercilious view of him, the doctor’s assistant 
who had dared to set himself up over them? They always received his modest 
attempts to use his medical knowledge and his observations about the state of 
the patients with a condescending smile or ill-concealed annoyance. He could 
put up with this, of course, but how could he help protesting against the way 
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Dr. Androssov had hopelessly sentenced himself to death? He decided, therefore, 
to take certain steps which must surely influence any man who had not lost all 
respect for people. 

He found Dr. Androssov lying on his sofa. Propped up on his pillows, pale, 
his arm bare to the elbow after an injection of morphia, Dr. Androssov was far 


from affable. 
“I’m abusing the pain-killers,” he confessed. “It’s the first symptom of ca- 


pitulation. ” 

“Pavel Andreyevich, you’ve got to have an operation!” said Sapozhkov 
with a determination he had been storing up all the way to the house. 

Dr. Androssov raised his heavy, swollen eye-lids. 

“Have you come here to offer your services as a surgeon?” 

Sapozhkov removed his spectacles, rubbed them carefully, and slipped 
them over his ears again. He did this slowly, not to ponder over the answer, but 
to forget the offensive question. He unbuttoned his tunic and brought a carefully 
folded paper from his inside pocket. 

“Have a look at this, Pavel Andreyevich!” he said. “This is a resolution 
adopted at a hospital meeting.” 

“What meeting? What are you talking about?” 

Sapozhkov carefully explained: 

“Worried over the state of your health, the patients and the staff of the 
hospital have asked the uyezd Soviet to take the most decisive measures and 
if necessary to bring Professor Kish from the gubernia centre as a matter of revo- 
lutionary urgency.” 

Androssov half rose on the sofa. 

“So you’ve allowed them to have a public discussion about me?” He leaned 
back with a wave of his hand. “That’s monstrous—the limit!” He fell back 
deeper into his pillows: “It’s sheer terrorism! ” : 

Dr. Androssov’s wife came into the room and Androssov extended a despair- 
ing hand to her. 

“Do you know what they’re up to now? They’re discussing my private 
affairs at public meetings.” He turned angrily upon Sapozhkov. “You have no 
regard for the individual, because you’ve no individuality yourself, you over- 
grown schoolboy, you!” The last words were exhaled rather than spoken. 

His wife took him by the hand, both feeling the pulse and caressing. She 
gave Sapozhkov a severely questioning look. ; 

Sapozhkov carefully repeated to her everything he had said to Dr. Androssovy. 
She took the resolution from Sapozhkov with an air of hostility. Her expression 
changed, however, as she read it. 

“But you should have a closer look at it, Pavel,” she said relieved. “It’s 
very touching and so full of respect for you.” 

“To the devil with their respect!” growled Androssov. 

Still, he took the paper from her and began to read it in an outstretched hand. 

“Yes,” he said wearily, “it is rather touching.” 

“Exactly!” Sapozhkov brightened. 
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“Excuse me, Pyotr Grigoryevich, but I don’t feel very well. We’ll talk 
about it again some other time, if you don’t mind.” _ 

Sapozhkov rose, shook the doctor’s moist hand which responded, though 
weakly, to liis pressure, and tiptoed from the room accompanied by the doctor’s 
wife. 


“I’m so worried about him, so worried!” she said desperately in the hall. 
“He’s in a bad way. I don’t know where he gets the strength to work. It’s morphia 
that has kept him going these days. But now it doesn’t help him any more. He 
suffers terribly. Dr. Nebolyubov is our only hope,” she whispered sadly after 
an instant’s reflection. 


“But I beg your pardon!” exclaimed Sapozhkov with surprise. “He and 
Dr. Nebolyubov, as far as I know...” 

“Yes, quite true, but Dr. Nebolyubov has paid us a visit and, as far as I could 
see, Pavel grew reconciled with him, It’s their indignation with Dr. Lyalikov 
that’s brought them together, I think. This Dr. Lyalikov said something tactless 
about a man who had tested some vaccine on himself, some vaccine brought 
from the gubernia centre. It’s true this man has been cruel to people and works 
in a most horrible institution of the town Soviet. But imagine him acting so 
nobly. Strange, isn’t it?” . 

“I’m glad they’ve made it up,” Sapozhkov said shaking hands with her. 
“I’m really glad!” 

“I too. Pavel Andreyevich has agreed to let Dr. Nebolyubov operate 
on him.” 

Nearly all the doctors in town took turns on duty in the ward where Dr. 
Androssov lay after his operation. The disease had progressed too far. His organism 
‘was exhausted, his heart worn. 

When he had consented to operate on Dr. Androssov, Nebolyubov had been 
fully aware that the chances were few. But Androssov had told him with a trust- 
ing smile, looking him firmly in the eye: 

“Dmitri Ivanovich, I know how poor the chances are, but help me to round 
out my life fighting for it and believing in medicine. If the outcome is fatal, 


be manly, my dear friend, and try to endure it all without losing faith in your- 
self. Do: you promise?” 


All the town was present at Dr. Androssov’s funeral. His coffin was taken 
to the cemetery on a gun carriage. 

Yasha Churkin came to visit Tima at the hospital. He was now working 
with Kolya Svetlichny under the orders of Yan Vitol. He looked very manly 
in his short trench-coat, with a revolver in a canvas holster at his belt. His an- 
gular face and heavy eye-lids seemed both sad and puzzled. 

Tima meant to treat his friend to some of the hospital’s jelly, but the other 
pushed aside the bowl. 

“Here you are gobbling sweet jellies after you’ve carved Pavel Andreyevich 
to death. When he saved the life of my sister Zina, he gave her even his own 
blood!” he sobbed. “And I left him here alone with all that scum around!” 
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Tima was deeply hurt. 


“You talk like that because you and Yan are now out to catch bad people 
and have forgotten about the good ones. What do you know about Dr. Nebolyu- 
bov? Father knows him very well and even spends the nights at his home, be- 
cause he’s afraid he’ll kill himself.” 

“But perhaps he’s there because he’s afraid he’ll get away!” Churkin re- 
aay evilly. “Yan Vitol told me to keep an eye on his house from the wood 
Shed.” 


wot mean, you’re watching Dmitri Ivanovich?” Tima asked incredul- 
ously. 

“Well, not him, exactly,” Churkin confessed, “but those who keep trying 
to get into his house to insult him.” 

“And you think badly about him too?” 

Yasha Churkin scraped the floor with his dilapidated boots. 

“What made him take on the job if he couldn’t do it? Wasn’t there anybody 
who could do it better?” 

Tima began to tell Yasha Churkin, using Father’s words, just why Pavel 
Andreyevich could not be saved. 

Yasha Churkin listened unbelievingly at first, but then said plaintively: 

“It must be the truth. The trouble is that we’ve seen too many scoundrels. 
I’m hardly used to our own folk any more. I served with the bandits for a month, ” 
he whispered and lowered his eyes. “It wasn’t easy to put your hands in your 
pockets and watch the Party members being drowned in the ice holes, or even 
worse things being done to them.” 

Tima shrank from Yasha Churkin with horror. The other did not seem to 
notice. 

“We call it intelligence work,” he said in a matter-of-fact voice. “You’ve got 
to pretend you’re one of them and do what you’re told. The main thing is to 
guide your detachment to them.” 

“How can you pretend like that?” 

“Well, I manage somehow, for I’m still alive,” said Yasha Churkin drily. 
“But mind that you keep mum about it!” he brought his brows together 
threateningly. 


Two days later the uyezd Soviet passed a reso'ution appointing Dr. Nebolyubov 
head of the P. A. Androssov Hospital. 

Ryzhikov summed Sapozhkov and said: 

“T hope you understand, Sapozhkov, that we’ve appointed Dr. Nebolyubov 
to head the hospital to put a stop to that narrow-minded twaddle being spread 
about the old man by the scoundrels taking advantage of his former hostility 
to Androssov. Both Dr. Nebolyubov and the tribunal have been showered with 
rotten anonymous letters. To dispel all suspicions that Dmitri Ivanovich may 
have about our attitude to him, we won’t keep a commissar at the hospital any 
more. We have a new task for you. You’re to go to a mining district to establish 
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medical centres among the miners.” Here he paused and added with a 
wink: “We’llsend Varya along too. She’ll help in the commission on rates and 
wages.” 

“I’m very grateful,” said Sapozhkov. 

“And Asmolov will go with you too. He’s been persecuted just like Nebolyu- 
bov,” said Ryzhikov producing a paper. “‘The All-Russian Union of Engineers,” 
he read, “‘calls upon all engineers to lay down work if the Bolsheviks interfere 
with the internal order of the various enterprises and offices. The engineers must 
accept no instructions or assignments from Soviet power.” 

“They’ve already expelled Asmolov,” he went on. “And so, Pyotr, you can’t 
afford to pull your punches. . . . Take care of Varya, because we value her very 
highly. Her statistics of the uyezd have been sent to the gubernia Soviet.” 

“It would be good if she could get her secondary school certificate. She had 
no chance to finish. Her imprisonment came at a bad time, you know,” said Sa- 
pozhkov. 

“You’ll both have to earn your political certificates at the mines,” said 
Ryzhikov. “It’ll be different there, not like in our petty-bourgeois provincial 
town. They’ve got a real proletariat there—the miners, the pride of the working 
people. 

“Don’t say anything to Varya about this, but you shouldn’t object to having 
Tima with you, ” he whispered when they were taking leave of each other in the 
corridor. “She misses him terribly, and you’d better take him along. I envy 
you because you’ll all be together.” 

He produced a penknife cunningly made of a saw blade, 

“Give this to Tima!” he said holding it out. “I remember the way he looked 
at it once. I’ve had no time to give it to him myself. Take the cover for it too; 
it looks smarter that way.” 

When he gave the knife to Tima, Father reproached him: 

“A man should know how to keep a check on himself and suppress all 
sus evoked by the thirst for acquisition of something which does not belong 
o him. 

This was too involved for Tima. He could not or, perhaps, just would 
not understand. He was too completely in the grip of his thirst for acquisition 
just now, for he had become the owner of a most remarkable knife: it had two 
blades, a corkscrew, an awl and a haft made of cow’s horn of a mother-of-pearl 
colour, the exact colour of the hoofs of a really fast racing horse. 
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A NOVEL OF COURAGE AND PERSEVERANCE 


OOKS based on the authors’ reminiscences of their childhood days in 
various republics of the U.S.S.R. have made a great contribution to So- 
viet literature. A White Sail Gleams by Valentin Katayev and Discovery 
of the World by Vasili Smirnov, The Enchanted Desna by Alexander 

Dovzhenko and Bukhara by Sadreddin Aini and the autobiographical narratives 
of Nikolai Tikhonov are notable examples in a long list. These books vary greatly 
in style, content, the characters of their heroes, the backgrounds in which their 
action is laid and particularly in the thoughts and _ feelings of the authors’ 
early years. There is something common to all of them, however, for each traces 
the formation of those noble qualities of the human character with which we 
so hopefully endow the man of the future. 

The early days of these authors have coincided with various periods in the 
life of the country: for one the World War of 1914-1918 was the first historic 
event to affect the destiny of the author’s family and, thereby, his own; for an- 
other it was the Revolution of 1905, for a third, the events at the turn of the 
century. 

Tima Sapozhkov, the central character of Vadim Kozhevnikov’s Meeting 
the Dawn, is among the youngest of the heroes of Soviet books of childhood re- 
miniscences. His destiny was shaped by the October Revolution. 

Tima, the son of two exiled Bolsheviks, was born in Narym, a remote pro- 
vince of tsarist Russia, and was carried by his parents to the Chukotka settle- 
ment of Medvezhya Lapa (Bear’s Paw). His parents, after serving their term 
of exile, move to a remote little Siberian town where they are living when the 
February and the October Revolutions of 1917 take place. 

During the term of the Provisional Government, Tima’s parents are com- 
pelled to go underground, and though the friends with whom they have left the 
boy take care of him as well as they can, they are unable to shield him from ex- 
periences which would have been harrowing even for an adult. His friends are 
massacred before his eyes by the counter-revolutionaries. He suffers hunger, 
loneliness, and a severe illness until he finds shelter in a prison-like orphanage 
whose very existence depends on the exploitation of child labour and the 
monstrous humiliation of its little inmates. 
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After the October Revolution, Tima despite his tender years takes part in 
the building of a new world, in the great work launched by the liberated people 
and led by the Bolsheviks, among them Tima’s parents. ; 

The life of the youngster is still far from being an easy one. For all their 
love, his parents cannot give him much of their time or attention for the brief 
respite given the young Republic of the Soviets in 1918 by the capitalist world 
soon ended. The insurrections of the rich peasants, the White Guard attacks, the 
outbreak of the Civil War, and the foreign intervention once more separate Tima 
first from his mother and then from his father. 

All the characters, from little Tima to Ryzhikov, the recognized leader of 
the local Bolsheviks bear their difficult lot staunchly and never once feel that 
they are “unfortunate victims” of historic developments. 

To Tima, the exiled Bolsheviks seem a hearty team of workers in the re- 
mote Chukotka settlement. Courageous, proud, but unassuming and humane, 
they give the whole of their lives to the lofty task of accelerating the Revolution, 
of bringing happiness to their people and all the world. 

The story emphasizes that, no matter how hard life may be, human beings 
can conquer the feeling that they are victims of fate evoking pity and bowing to 
circumstances. It is owing to this that the novel is not so much a piece of 
historical writing, as a highly modern book based on the material of history. 
The “shielding” of the “little man’’ from all forces of history, the “futility” 
of his taking an active part in historic events has been the theme of much 
of the literature, journalism, and philosophy of the bourgeois countries in recent 
years and, sadly enough, not only of manifestly reactionary writings. This dis- 
torted “humanism” which harps constantly on all the anguish that wrings man’s 
frail flesh and spirit should he meddle with the historic events is an effective 
instrument in the hands of imperialist reaction. 

Both volumes of Meeting the Dawn, especially the second volume, tell how 
the people and each individual among them consciously bore the burden of his- 
tory in the making, and how the vanguard in this great cause of building a 
free society was composed of the most upright men and women of the country, 
the Communists. 

In the early years of our literature, the works of certain intellectuals present- 
ed the hero Communist somewhat in the manner of a steel and concrete “pre- 
fab” of a design dear to the hearts of the petty-bourgeois romanticists for more 
than a century. 

Scorning the intellectual’s preference for reflection at the expense of activ- 
ity, the writer-intellectual went to the other extreme and deprived his Commun- 
ist heroes of all desire for reflection. Having quite made up his mind that any 
cultural baggage could only hamper a man in his approach to the people, the 
highbrow author jealously absolved his patterned heroes of all knowledge of 
and association with books. As for emotions, they were absolutely taboo for the 
Communist hero. These naive and schematic errors, mostly stemming from the 
sincere desire to glorify the new man, were duly set aright by Soviet literature 
as a whole and by the very authors who made them on the threshold of their care- 
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ers: and Vadim Kozhevnikov, for one, has advanced the finest traditions of So- 


viet literature in faithful and lively portrayal of Communists as they were in 
the first years of the Revolution. 


The special qualities of his talent, his insight, terse language, and ability 
to depict adults through the fresh and straightforward impressions of a child, | 
combine to make his portrayals of the builders of the new society both expressive 
and alive. All of them are young: Tima’s parents, Varvara Nikolayevna and 
Pyotr Grigoryevich Sapozhkov, and their friends Esther and Fyodor, Yan Vitol 
and Ryzhikov. Their youth is felt in all things—in the awkward altercations 
between those who actually love one another, their childlike shyness when in 
love, the deliberate restraint that marks their friendship which tolerates no 
effusive declarations. Their youth, moreover, is reflected in the daring with which 
they assimilate the ways and means of building a new world after the October 
Revolution, even if they do make mistakes at times. 


Vadim Kozhevnikov, too, has stressed another important quality of the 
participants and organizers of the revolutionary movement. His heroes lead a richly 
intellectual life; they strive for knowledge with enormous persistence. Every free 
moment, every enforced interruption of their work—in exile or in prison for exam- 


ple—is used by the professional revolutionaries for study and the acquisition 
of fresh knowledge. 


By the evidence of their moral development and by their “spontaneity, ” 
the revolutionaries drawn by Kozhevnikov refute the allegation that the people 
of Revolution were schematic and dogmatic. The commissar Esther and Tima’s 
mother are as easily hurt as any young woman whose husband fails to notice 
something new she is wearing or to respond to the mood she happens to be in. 
Many endearing details—marks of friendship, of mutual respect, of love for the 
child—may be found in the author’s description of the life of Tima’s parents 
and their friends. 

An important place in the book belongs to the formation of the character of 
this boy who was destined to join the company of the bold, upright and enlight- 
ened people of his country. Through Tima’s eyes the reader sees the affectionate, 
but beggarly home of the young couple who love each other so dearly. His per- 
ception recreates the lovely image of his mother gifted with a splendid voice, 
but preferring the vicissitudes and hardships of the professional revolutionary 
to fame and security. Tima puts his own childishly proud, perhaps, but not 
uncritical interpretation on that coherence of intellectual gentleness and iron 
revolutionary principle which ear-marked the character of his father, a doctor’s 
assistant who was kept from becoming a full-fledged doctor by his revolutionary 
activity. 

In the first volume, Tima, parted from his parents during the rule of the 
Provisional Government, comes through a hard “schooling” in the families of 
the Tatar furrier Murzayev, the engraver Izaksan, the poor peasant Ankundinov 
and others. With warm humour the author describes the boy’s first efforts in 
the field of labour, his work as a horse driver at a transport depot. We learn of 
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Tima’s relations with his friends, of his small sins (such as gambling) and his 
boyish vanity. ; ' 

Delicate and touching is the author’s treatment of Tima’s friendship with 
Nina Savich, a girl of his own age. 

“Something like first love,” was the title Leo Tolstoy gave one of the chap- 
ters of his book, Childhood. It could apply to the friendship between Tima and 
Nina. The culminating touch of their mutual regard is given in a description of 
a play at the town theatre, a performance. of Romeo and Juliet attended by the 
young hero and heroine. The force of art, the aesthetic impact of the beautiful 
which brings out what is best in man regardless of age or character, is conveyed 
with great lyric charm in this chapter. As previously mentioned, all the hard- 
ships of the great epoch, too, are to be found in the story of Tima’s life. His 
character is formed not only by the beautiful and the humane, as he saw these 
qualities in his own family, among the comrades of his father and mother, among 
the workers, handicraftsmen, and peasants. Very early he was destined to learn 
what the enemies of freedom were like—the enemies of life, of mankind, the 
magnates of bourgeois Russia, the merchants, bankers, the lackeys of the 
foreign corporations, the leaders of the petty-bourgeois parties, the demagogic 
renegades, and the shameless White Guard bandits. It was they who fired at 
his father and killed the young Bolshevik Kudrov before his eyes. It was they 
who plotted to flood a coal-mine with subterranean waters. 

This, however, only spotlighted the lofty, splendid humanity of those who 
fought for the creation of a new society. 

In some works of literature as well as of journalism and criticism in bour- 
geois countries, especially in recent years, the “human” qualities, (in this case, 
the egoistic material interests of the individual) have been pitted against “the 
heroic ””—the faculty of rising above these interests for the welfare of all. The 
“heroic,” moreover, is regarded as quite unnecessary and even harmful fanaticism. 

The individual material and emotional interests and rights of every person 
are deserving of respect. From its first days, therefore, the Land of Socialism 
successfully and consistently came to grips with a problem hitherto unsolved in 
history—what Heinrich Heine called the great soup question, and what the 
Chartists called the question of the knife and fork. However, it was not 
the fault of the Soviet people, but of the White Guards and foreign intervention- 
ists that blood stained the roads and railways by which the workers of Moscow 
and Petrograd brought grain to the cold and starving capitals of their country. 

Soviet concern for the individual’s legitimate material and emotional inter- 
ests cannot be separated from that general concern for life and for the future 
which is the kernel of the policy and the entire existence.of the countries of the 
socialist camp. 

Kozhevnikov’s novel presents vivid pictures of this heroic humanity—the 
concerted efforts of hungry and ragged people to ease the lot of all, to secure 
bread, light and warmth and special care for the sick, for the women and children. 
It was not easy for the leaders to cope with this task. The bandit’s axe, the shady 
transactions of the former lackeys of the foreign corporations in Siberia and ma- 
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raudings of the White Guards caused severe losses and tragedies. Tima’s mother 
is gravely wounded when the bandits fall upon a train of grain sledges. A mine 
is flooded in the settlement to which Tima’s father has been sent, and the last 
trainload of coal with which the miners attempted to break through White Guard 
encirclement from the East to Central Russia returns to the settlement with 
the corpses of those who laid down their lives in defence of their right to support 
the common cause. 

One of the most attractive qualities of Kozhevnikov’s novel is that his sol- 
diers, workers, and peasants do not merge into a single anonymous “background” 
to give precedence to the central figures. On thecontrary, one is astonished by 
the abundance of his individuals, of living characters and altogether dissimilar 
human destinies. No matter where the author might bring us—to the transport 
depot where Tima got his first job, the village, or the mine—we everywhere meet 
living, interesting and attractive men of labour. This holds for Tima’s friends, 
Yakov, Keshka, and Genka, the fitter Yegorov, the mechanic Kapelyukhin, the 
poor peasants Ankundinov and Kopytov, the craftsmen and the miners. All of 
them belong to the valiant breed of Russian toilers who were the enemies of evil 
and would not resign themselves to the harsh life of old Russia. 

We part with Tima at a harrowing moment in his life: his mother had re- 
mained in a town captured by the White Guards. All that could be definitely 
said about her was that her name was not to be found on the list of murdered 
Communists. His father joins the Red Army with the miners and goes off to the 
Civil War. The boy, a little contemporary of a great epoch, is left to himself 
again, left to continue his difficult but honourable path among the people of the 
settlement who have come to be genuinely fond of him. Tima sees his father off 
and tries to keep in step with the marching men. 

“The roads were fringed with feeble twinkling lights. The wives and children 
were carrying safety lamps of their miner fathers, husbands, and sons whom they 
were seeing off to the front. 

“There were very many of these lights. And enduring as the radiance of the 
immeasurable heavens may be, these many reddish specks on earth were to be- 
come indelible lights in the minds and hearts of all who were to live on and un- 
waveringly cherish the principle which brought the dawn of a new epoch 
through all stress and strife, an epoch brought into being by the efforts of an 


entire people.” 


Trakli ANDRONIKOV 


TRACING THE HEROES OF BREST 


N Monday, July 23, 1956, Moscow radio listeners heard an unusual 

broadcast. Simply, matter-of-factly, yet with deep feeling, the writer 

Sergei Smirnov told listeners about his efforts to trace the survivors 

of the defence of the Brest Fortress and learn the names of their 

dead comrades, and how in the process he learned the story of this, one of the most 
heroic episodes of the war. 

The first broadcast was followed by others; then by popular request the 
series was repeated. 

Smirnov had been writing about the war for several years; in 1954 he fin- 
ished The Dnieper Stalingrad—a tale of the battle of Korsun-Shevchenkovsky— 
and his next book was to have been about the defence of Odessa and Sevastopol; 
but then he altered his plans, fired by the idea of a book about the heroes of Brest. 

Weeks after the beginning of the nazi invasion, rumours filtered through 
the front that far behind the enemy lines the Brest Fortress, situated on the Po- 
lish-Soviet frontier, continued to resist; and our airmen, flying over the area at 
night, saw the flashes of shell-bursts and the streaks of tracer bullets, indicating 
that our troops were still fighting there. The rumours were borne out: in March 
1942 there was discovered in the archives of a routed enemy division a report on 
the dogged, many weeks’ resistance of the Brest Fortress garrison. And when 
Byelorussia was freed and our men entered the ruins of the fortress, those ruins 
themselves and inscriptions scratched on the walls told of the defenders’ match- 
less valour. 

It was a story that stirred the whole nation. Newspapers published the first 
accounts of the heroic defence. But few concrete facts were available, and in- 
evitably inaccuracies and mistakes arose. 

Smirnov started out by searching in the archives of the Central Army Museum, 
and there he found some letters by one of the defenders, Alexander Fil, who had 
been a headquarters clerk in the fortress. Since the war Fil had been working in 
the Yakutia gold-fields, and Smirnov wrote to him. Fil did not answer. The first 
and, so it seemed, the only clue had failed. But fortunately, one of the letters 
mentioned the name of another of the defenders, Samvel Matevosyan, and Smir- 
nov succeeded in tracing him. Matevosyan was alive and was now a geologist in 
his native Armenia. Smirnov went down to Yerevan to find him, and together 
they travelled to Brest. 

So began a quest that was to reconstruct, day by day, the history of this 
defence in which the Red Army soldiers and officers, yes and their wives and 
children, displayed a fortitude and moral stamina unparalleled even in the history 
of this war—unparalleled because they lacked the main thing that sustained the 
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defenders of Odessa and Sevastopol, Leningrad and Stalingrad—contact with 
their people. with the country. They were cut off from the outside world. 

Studying one of the captured nazi reports on the fighting at Brest, Smirnov 
was struck by its references to the defence of the East Fort, where, the report 
stated, 20 officers and 370 men had held out for many days with extraordinary 
tenacity. According to the nazis’ information, the soul of the resistance had been 
a certain major; but when, after a savage air pounding in which a bomb of eigh- 
teen hundred kilograms was dropped on the fortress, they finally broke into the 
East Fort, they were not able to find him and decided that he had shot himself. 

One of the East Fort defenders, Yakov Kolomiyets, whom Smirnov discov- 
ered living in the Brest district, spoke of a major whose courage and will-power 
had been magnificent. But Kolomiyets could not remember his name or say with 
any certainty what had happened to him. He had been told when captured that 
the major had blown out his brains. 

Smirnov showed him the list of the hundred and more Brest Fortress men 
whose names he had ascertained by that time. There were several majors in it. 
At the name of Major Gavrilov, Kolomiyets started: that was the man who had 
led the East Fort fighting. 

Then Smirnov found a Dr. Voronovich who had been thrown into a nazi ~ 
camp in the early days of the war and had treated his fellow prisoners there. And 
from him he learned (Voronovich remembered this quite definitely) that on July 
23, 1941, on the thirty-second day of the war, a wounded major just captured 
in the fortress had been brought to their camp on the outskirts of Brest. He had 
been unconscious, and so weak when he came to that it was an effort for him 
even to swallow. But when surrounded in the casemate—this the nazis themselves 
related with respect—he had not surrendered but had fired, thrown grenades and 
killed and wounded several of them. Voronovich had succeeded in saving his 
life. And he recalled his name too—Gavrilov. 

At the General Staff Smirnov managed to discover a few brief facts about 
him: Major Pyotr Mikhailovich Gavrilov had served in the Red Army since 
1918, had fought on many battlefronts of the Civil War, in 1922 had joined the 
Party. Then he had studied at a Moscow Military Academy and afterwards had 
been posted to command a rifle regiment which moved to the Brest Fortress. 
_ In 1945, on his return from a prisoner-of-war camp, he had gone to live in Krasno- 
dar on the Kuban. 

Smirnov went down to Krasnodar, and heard from Gavrilov’s own lips the 
story of that unexampled defence. Gavrilov told him, too, how after the East 
Fort fell he had found himself cut off, in an underground shelter, from the rest 
of the garrison; and how, after several days without food or drink, he had come 
out and with eleven other survivors given battle again on the ramparts of the 
fort. Soon there were only three or four of them left; and finally he alone. He 
ate the pressed chaff-and-straw horse-feed; in the nights he crept down to the 
canal for a drink of the foul stagnant water. . . . Taken very ill, he gave himself 
away by unconscious groans. The rest we know: surrounded, he still fought back, 
and only the severe wounds he received allowed him to be captured. 
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Nazi officers came specially to the camp to see this man who had displayed 
such extraordinary tenacity. 

So Smirnov learned the story of this old Communist,.a soldier of the Revo- 
lution, steeled in its battles, and reconstructed some of the events of the East 
Fort defence. 

With each day and week the writer’s work developed into something much 
more than collection of material for a book; it grew into an event in public life 
even before the book was written. Through Smirnov’s unwearying search, Brest 
Fortress veterans who had spent long years in nazi prison-camps were enabled 
to find each other, to correspond, to meet and reconstruct the course of events, 
and what had been the anonymous heroism of Brest became invested with the 
flesh and blood of real names and facts. 

Smirnov originally presented the story of Brest in a heroic drama, Fortress 
on the Bug, still playing with success today. But the compass of a play was too 
restricted for the mass of human material he had gathered. The whole story of 
the defence had to be reproduced, its participants characterized, their fortunes 
traced over many years. And a novel would not be the right medium either, he 
felt. For in a novel even authentic documentary material is inevitably believed 
to have been fictionalized. This material called for a different kind of book. 
Besides, the process of the quest itself had been tremendously interesting and 
significant, and that had to go in too. 

Such was the origin of Smirnov’s Tracing the Heroes of Brest. Even before 
it came out in print he read it to the public in a series of broadcasts. The response 
was tremendous. Suffice it to say that over 5,000 letters for Smirnov streamed 
in to Radio Moscow, to the Yunost (Youth) magazine, in which the story then 
appeared, and to the Writers’ Union. Many of them contained very valuable 
additional information, and all expressed glowing admiration for the in- 
domitable courage and fortitude of the heroes, and gratitude to the writer for his 
initiative and his efforts. 

This tremendous response is understandable. For it would be hard indeed 
to match the heroism of the Brest defenders, who, completely isolated, without 
fresh water, their food supplies exhausted, battled for weeks against overpower- 
ing odds, fighting literally to their last drop of blood. Yet they themselves 
considered that they were only doing their duty. The few who survived fell into 
enemy hands. Their sufferings in nazi prisoner-of-war camps left a deep imprint 
on them. Yet the worst they had to endure was the feeling that they had been 
deprived of taking any further part in the struggle. 

This selfless modesty of the Soviet man, who treats his most heroic deeds 
almost as a matter of course, is brought out on practically every page of Smirnov’s 
book—and that is yet another of the book’s merits. 

The writer also tells us of the assistance he received in his work from the 
Army Personnel Department and a district military commandant in Zaporozhye 
from a village school-teacher near Velikiye Luki, and a bee-keeper on a remote 
collective farm in the Mari Republic, and all sorts of people all over the 
country. Here, for example, is how, after a search lasting a year and a half, 
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he traced Nurse R. I. Abakumova: “First Nurse Ludmilla Mikhalchuk, working 
in Brest, gave me the address of Dr. Y. V. Petrov in Leningrad. From Dr. Petrov I 
learned the whereabouts of Dresser I. G. Bondar, now living in the Dnepropet- 
rovsk region. Bondar sent me the Moscow address of Dr. V. S. Zanin, and the 
latter helped me to get in touch with Abakumova’s friend V. S. Rayevskaya, also 
a Brest Fortress veteran, now resident at Mtsensk near Oryol. And from her 
I was able, at last, to obtain the address of Abakumova, who after the war had 
returned to her native Oryol region and was working as a nurse at the district 
hospital in Kromy.” 

Scores of letters, inquiries in dozens of different towns went into Smirnov’s 
persistent, untiring search. 

_Thanks to his strenuous efforts, the government was able to give the heroes 
their due. Pyotr Gavrilov received the title of Hero of the Soviet Union. Another 
of the leading spirits of the Brest Fortress defence, Regimental Commissar 
Yefim Fomin was posthumously awarded the Order of Lenin. Altogether, over 
seventy awards were made. 

Smirnov also describes what the government has done for the fallen heroes’ 
families. In the chapter headed “The Daughters of Captain Shablovsky,” for 
instance, he tells the story of the four small daughters of this intrepid officer 
who rie death to nazi captivity. What warm, loving care they have re- 
ceived! 

In Smirnov’s book all these facts make a new impact. Many passages move 
one to the point of tears—tears of gratitude and admiration for the supreme 
patriotism of these Soviet men and women. Revealed in the small book are the 
past and the present, the heroic and the poetic in man. 


The ruins of Brest to heroic deeds call— 

Their stones tell of glory undying. 

Up, comrades and forward! defending each wall 
We'll die but we'll keep our flag flying. 


So our prisoners sang in the nazi camps; and that song, passing from one 
to another the tale of the Brest garrison’s heroism, helped people to live and fight. 

Smirnov’s book is written simply, without pretensiousness, with a profound 
sense of responsibility to his subject. No flowery epithets; no elaborate metaphors. 
But for all its restraint, it grips and stirs the reader like high tragedy. Very fine 
too is the construction, which follows the course of the search, the gradual un- 
folding of the picture, leading from a few brief lines ina letter in the Army Museum 
to a great mass meeting at the city stadium of Brest. 

Of his own work Smirnov speaks in so few words that it almost seems at 
times as if the riddle of Brest gets solved of itself. But when one thinks about it, 
what a noble piece of work it has been, how in keeping with the spirit of his 
subject! 

Wren the Heroes of Brest, the fruit of long and persistent labours in the 
discharge of what we owe to the heroes of the war, is a book whose author the 
reader sees not only as a writer, but as a patriot and public man. 


Nikolai KUZMIN 


NEW LIFE FOR EARLY RUSSIAN PAINTING 


NLY at the beginning of this century was Early Russian painting— 
icon painting—‘“discovered. ” . 
It was quite unknown before then. An original and clearly national 
school of art was considered to be a pale copy of the Byzantine 
school. Joyous and full of light, it was reputedly dark and colourless. 

Before Early Russian painting could be fully appreciated there had to be 
removed not only centuries of soot and dirt, darkening varnish and layer upon 
layer of later over-painting but also a great deal of learned prejudice dictated 
by indifference and sometimes by sheer ignorance in this school of Russian art. 

There are many reasons why the artistic value of the Russian icon was 
neglected. 

The most celebrated and revered icons became the objects of the pious zeal 
of worshippers who sought to embellish them with marks of their respect. These ~ 
icons were practically concealed by chased setting-frames made of gold or sil- 
ver, in which gaps were left only for the face, hands, and bare feet of the saint 
depicted in the icon. 

Another reason was the cruel effect of time and the no less pitiless work of 
human hands. After an icon was painted it was coated with a drying-oil made 
by boiling amber in oil. This drying-oil sets into a glossy transparent surface 
like varnish. The soot of candles and icon-lamps, the smoke of incense, and dust 
accumulated for centuries on the surface and covered the icon with a dark layer. 
In the trying conditions of a northern climate paint deteriorates more quickly 
than in the south, and since icons were kept in unheated churches they were 
subjected to sharp changes of temperature. The wooden panels on which the icons 
were painted became warped, the painted surfaces cracked. The icons would 
then be “repaired”; sometimes only the damaged portions would be repainted 
but it happened too that the whole of the painting would be redone by following 
the outline of the original. Sometimes when we come to restore icons of the 14th 
and 15th centuries we find from five to seven layers of subsequent painting on 
them. As a rule the original surface is the brightest, for in repainting the artists 
tried to preserve the icon’s dark tones, considering them to be a mark of age. 

That is how the terms “dark,” “gloomy,” and “colourless” became per- 
manently attached to Early Russian painting. 

It should not be thought, however, that painting was unappreciated in medi- 
eval Russia or that the perfection of the work of the great icon painters was beyond 
people’s understanding. Ihe chroniclers did honour to the names of famous icon 
painters like Theophanes the Greek, Andrei Rublev, and Master Denys (Dio- 
nysius). We find information about their work in the churches in the chronicles 
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into Jerusalem. Novgorod School, end of the 14th beginning of the 15th 
century. (Old Believers’ Cathedral in Moscow.) 


The Entry of Christ 


of those times next to major events in the national life. Today the ancient glory 
of those names has been restored: the modern evaluation of their work coincides 
fully with that of our ancestors. 

__ The reign of Peter I saw a profound disruption of well-established traditions 
in all spheres of Russian social life. Under Peter I and his successors entire icono- 
stases (iconscreens) were replaced by new ones painted in the style of Bologna 
academism. Ancient Russian icons were ruthlessly repainted in the western man- 
ner or thrown away as rubbish. The old paintings were kept only in remote places 
where the “enlightening” tutelage of the landlord did not reach or where the 
churches could not afford to replace the old icons. 

Under the tyranny of fashion no defenders of the old icons were to be found 
even in the ranks of the clergy. In the 1770’s, during the reign of Catherine II, 
the iconostas in the Church of the Assumption at Vladimir, which contained work 
by Andrei Rublev was replaced by a new one and the old icons considered super- 
fluous, were disposed of to the peasants of the village of Vasilievsky (Vladimir 
gubernia) where they were put in a humble country church. All traces of them 
were lost; indeed, it never occurred to anyone to look for them. Not until 1922, 
one hundred and fifty years later, was it possible to trace them after careful 
research work. The icons were 
brought to Moscow and restored, 
and now they are exhibited in 
our museums as works of great 
artistic value. ‘ 

The consequences of changes 
in taste might have been even 
more disastrous for Early Rus- 
sian painting had history not 
applied a corrective hand. 

In the 17th century opposi- 
tion within the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church to the innovations 
in the ritual introduced by the 
upper ecclesiastical hierarchy 
led to the formation of a sect 
known as Old Believers, consist- 
ing of adherents to the old forms 
of rites. Compelled to take refuge 

‘from the savage persecution of 
the authorities and the clergy 
of the official church, the Old 


SS. Boris and Gleb. Yaroslavl School, 

15th century. In the process of being 

restored. (From the collection of 
the author of the article). 
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Our Lady of the Sign (Orans). 
Yaroslav! School, the twenties of 
the 13th century. (A fragment. The 

Tretyakov Gallery). 


Believers made off to remote 
and sparsely populated regions 
on the Volga and in north 
Russia. There, amidst dense 
forests, they built their vil- 
lages, monasteries, and 
churches. Naturally, among 
the Old Believers there were 
people who eppreciated the 
value of the old icons though, 
of course, their attitude was 
not prompted by aesthetic 
motives. The cult of collect- 
ing and preserving old icons, 
practised by the Old Believ- 
ers, helped to save many 
valuable examples of Early 
Russian painting for future 
generations. 

When the laws applying 
to the Old Believers became 
for atime a little less harsh 
and the sectarians were per- 
mitted to build their churches 
in St. Petersburg and Moscow, these churches were particularly richly embellished 
with valuable icons. For example, there are more than four hundred icons dating 
from the 14th to the 18th century in the cathedral of the Old Believers at Rogozh- 
skoye Cemetery in Moscow, which was.founded in 1791 and exists to this day. 

In this way a certain number of examples of Early Russian painting was 
saved but, as we have said, most of the icons were spoiled by time and later over- 
painting. 


At the beginning of the present century several attempts were made to re- 
store some icons to their original condition by cleaning. During this process there 
was revealed a colouration so strong and brilliant that the traditional view that 
the old icons were dark and colourless was shaken. 


At the present time the State Restoration Workshops are doing a big job of cleaning and 
repairing these old icons. In 1956 the Archbishopric of the Old Believers of Moscow and Russia 
issued through the Izogiz(Art Publishing House) an album entitled Ancient Icons in the Pokrov- 
sky Cathedral of the Old Believers at Rogozhskoye Cemetery, Moscow. 
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Of particular importance to Russian art was the first scientific restoration— 
in 1904—of the famous Old Testament Trinity, the work of the great Russian 
painter Andrei Rublev (circ. 1370-1430), a monk of the Sergei Monastery of 
the Trinity near Moscow. When the precious setting-frame, a gift of Tsar Boris 
Godunov, was removed from the panel and layers of darkening drying-oil and 
ae over-painting were cleaned off, the art of the master was revealed in all its 

eauty. 

Nowadays the Rublev Trinity is known to the world in many coloured re- 
productions. | 
_ The majestic rhythm of the whole composition, the unusual harmony in the 
position of the figures, the striking beauty of the colour gamut, sometimes shim- 
mering with opal and mother-of-pearl shades, sometimes blazing forth in violet 
amethyst and sapphire blue, the tenderness and softness in the interpretation 
of the faces, the exalted concentration expressed in the figures of the three winged 
angels seated at the table of the hospitable Abraham places this work of a simple 
Russian monk among the greatest examples of world art. To find anything cor- 
responding to the Rublev 
Trinity in the art of other 
lands we must turn not to 
the stiff angularity of 
Gothic primitives but 
rather to the works of 
Ancient. Greece or to the 
works of the Italian masters 
of the Early Renaissance. 

After the Trinity had 
been cleaned it became the 
object of a veritable pil- 
grimage of art scholars, 
artists, and connoisseurs; 
but only a few had the 
good fortune to see it at 
that time. Soon afterwards 
the icon was again impri- 
soned in its golden setting- 
frame and reinstalled in the 
cathedral of the Sergei 
Monastery of the Trinity. 


An Angel. A fragment of the Old 

Testament Trinity by Andrei 

Rublev. The beginning of the 

15th century. (The Tretyakov 
Gallery). 
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It was not until 1920 when the last traces of over-painting had been removed 
that it was first shown to the general public at an exhibition of the work of the 
Restoration Workshops. Now it is on display in the Tretyakov Art Gallery in 
Moscow. - 

The discovery of this masterpiece initiated a mew stage in our knowledge 
and studies of Early Russian painting. As icon after icon was restored it became 
abundantly clear that a treasure-house of major significance in the world of art 
had been discovered. Moreover, Russian icons opened an entirely new and im- 
portant chapter in the history of world art. The attention of art scholars in many 
lands was drawn at once to Early Russian painting. 

The first exhibition of restored icons, held in Moscow in 1913, provided the 
preliminary results of the study of Early Russian art. About 150 icons from pri- 
vate collections, among them many works of first-rate importance, were ex- 
hibited on that occasion. Exciting and far-reaching prospects were opened up: 
Russian art acquired a depth. Special works were published containing the first 
results of the research that was being done in this branch of Russian art. The 
outbreak of war, however, interrupted this work when it was in an early stage. 


It should be pointed out that systematic and genuinely scientific studies 
of Early Russian painting began only after the October Revolution. In 1918 there 
was published an edict signed by Lenin as Chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars on the protection of national monuments; a commission for the pre- 
servation and discovery of works of art was established. 

At once it became possible to tackle problems that were insoluble under the 
old regime. Research workers gained access to old monasteries and churches, and, 
what was no less important, to the archives. Several old icons were connected with 
definite historical events, names, and dates. It was to these that the experts 
turned first. Using the chronological landmarks found in archival material and 
chronicles, they were able with greater confidence to set about classifying the 
Early Russian paintings according to periods and styles. 

In 1918 the State Central Restoration Workshops were organized, and the 
well-known artist and scholar Igor Grabar put in charge of them. Besides many 
other functions these workshops were entrusted with all the work of icon resto- 
ration, under the constant supervision of experts. The most scrupulous care is 
taken in this work. The methods used are based on a full understanding of the 
whole delicate technique of icon painting and this enables the experts to remove 
each layer of overpainting and to preserve in entirety the original surface of 
the painting. The most up-to-date achievements of scientific restoration—chem- 
ical and spectral analysis, X-ray and ultra-violet rays—are applied in these 
workshops. 

Soon after the Revolution scientific expeditons were sent to old churches 
and monasteries in the northern regions of Russia. Icons of artistic value were 


discovered, inventoried, and classified, thousands of them passing through the 
hands of experts. 
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SS. Flor and Lavr. Novgorod School, last quarter of the 15th century. 
(The Tretyakov Gallery). 


It sometimes happened that among discarded icons, black with age and 
covered with layers of dirt and bitdlime, the restorers, after painstaking and 
scrupulous work, would find such masterpieces as the icons of Rublev unearthed 
at Zvenigorod in 1918 under a pile of wood in a church out-building, or the Yaro- 
slavl Orans which was found in 1919 in a damp monastery cellar among dozens 
of other old icons. ; 

Without seeing those warped, entirely black panels whose very appear- 
ance was depressing and hopeless, it is impossible to realize what a feat was 
accomplished by those loving, patient hands which restored the paintings, bring- 
ing them back inch by inch out of oblivion to a new lile. 

The colours had such remarkable vitality and the technical methods of the 
old icon painters were so highly perfected that sometimes, despite the pitiless 
inroads of time and the barbarism of people who handled them, the restored origi- 
nal preserves a marvellous freshness of colour and the quality of the texture, 
its surface reminding one of ivory or enamel. 

During the forty. years of its existence the Restoration Workshops have 
discovered and restored several hundred masterpieces. Entire iconostases, such 
as the ones in the churches of the Moscow Kremlin or in the Cathedral of the 
- Trinity at Zagorsk Monastery, have refound their original colours and given 
us the opportunity of appreciating the magnificent ensemble provided by the 
- iconostases of Russian churches where the decorative and compositional talents 
of the early Russian icon painters are displayed with particular brilliance in 
harmonious architectural proportions, in the rhythm of the hierarchical “order” 
in which the individual icons are ranged, and in the luminous combinations of 
colouring. 


Today there are large collections of icons in the Russian Museum at 
peaMerags and .in the museums of Kiev, Novgorod, Yaroslavl, and other 
owns. 

_ The State Tretyakov Gallery possesses one of the most valuable collec- 
_ tions of Early Russian painting in existence. Before the Revolution this depart- 
ment of the Gallery had only a few works dating from the 17th century. 
Now on its walls and in its reserves it has first-class examples of all the historic- 
al periods and trends of Early Russian painting from the 12th to the 18th 
century. ; 

In Moscow there is also a Rublev museum which serves to co-ordinate the 


work of Soviet art scholars studying the heritage of the great Russian artist and 
his school. 


Fifty years of collecting and studying Russian icons has enabled us to as- 
semble sufficient facts to be able to trace more clearly the path of development 
of Early Russian art. - 


_ We now know that after Russia adopted Christianity in 988-989 A. D., 
_Kiev masters worked on the decoration of new churches together with icon pain- 
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St. Nicholas the Wonderworker. Master Denys’ fresco in the Therapont 
Monastery, Vologda region (1500-1502). 


ters coming from Byzantium. No Russian icons of the 11th century have survived 
but the restoration of frescoes that has been carried out in our days—in parti- 
cular in the Cathedral of St. Sophia at Kiev—enables us to draw the conclusion 
that the local icon painters while not rejecting the Byzantine artistic tradition 
introduced their own national elements. The cheerfulness of the Russian people, 
specific local interests, peculiarities of manners and morals, and some of the 
already existent artistic traditions of heathen Slavdom—all that had its effect 
on the work of the Kiev masters. That is why in the transplanting of Byzantine 
art on to Russian soil we find new subjects, brighter colours, peculiar rhythms, 
and a more realistic approach in the treatment of portraits. Even at that early 
stage we can glimpse the beginnings of the process of crystallization of Russian 
painting. 

The golden age of painting in the Vladimir-Suzdal Principality occured 
at the end of the 12th and the beginning of the 13th centuries. The frescoes and 
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icons discovered after the Revolution show the existence of a strong and original 
school of art. It was there that the iconostas was evolved in a form that was to 
become classic for many generations of Russian icon painters. 

Evidently the remarkably beautiful icon Our Lady of the Sign known as the 
Yaroslavl Orans, which has been dated in the twenties or thirties of the 13th cen- 
tury, belongs to the Yaroslavl school. 

The Tatar invasion retarded for some time the development of art in the 
greater part of Russia. 

The only exceptions were Novgorod and Pskov, town republics whose terri- 
tory the Tatars never penetrated. By the examples that have survived we are 
able to study the icon painting of Novgorod from the 12th century onward. The 
best period of this school is the end of the 14th century and the 15th century. 
The icons of the Novgorod school are distinguished for their vigorous and lacon- 
ic quality and for the intensive purity of colours, among which is a fiery ver- 
milion. The Pskov school in Early Russian painting also has distinguishing 
features. 

In the art of Moscow, especially in the works of Rublev and his school (our 
ancestors used to say of Rublev’s icons that they “were painted in smoke”) early 
Russian painting acquired an even greater richness and refinement. A world of 
inspired lyricism opens before us in its harmonious compositions and colour 
combinations. The work of Rublev is the perfection of a mature style. 

During the last fifty years much has been done to rid his work of the 
aura of legend and to examine it in a concrete and understandable way. While 
the first short monograph on Rublev which appeared in 1907 attempted to 
establish the features of his manner of painting on the basis of meagre material, 
the author of a long chapter about Rublev in the third volume of the History 
of Russian Art (Moscow, 1955) had sufficient material at his disposal to be 
able to deal with the question of Rublev’s style in much greater fulness and 
detail. 

The mastery of Rublev’s successors, the celebrated painter Master Denys 
(circ. 1440—circ. 1508) is brilliantly displayed in the frescoes in the church of 
the Therapont Monastery, sit uated about one hundred miles north of Vologda. 
These frescoes have scarcely suffered from the passage of time and have come 
down to us intact. This is largely due to the fact that they were painted in miner- 
al colours prepared from local coloured clays. In the cycles of frescoes by Master 
Denys the gentle gradation of tones—yellows, rose-pinks, purples, olive-greens, 
grey-blues—form a powerful harmonic polyphony. 


These frescoes, together with the icons executed by Master Denys in the 
churches of the Moscow Kremlin and those on exhibition at the Tretyakov Gal- 
lery reveal to us in unusual completeness the bright and joyful world of his’art. 
The refinement of the colour combinations, the elongated proportions of the 
ethereal figures with the flowing rhythm of their solemn gestures, found in these 


compositions, create a sense of lightness and flight and ring with a triumphant 
hymn of joy. 
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The style of the painters and masters of what is known as the Stroganov 
school which followed Master Denys and his school is distinguished by richness 
of ornamentation and the use of gold, by the miniature precision of the treatment 
and the virtuosity of the finish. Connoisseurs examine the icons with the aid 
of a magnifying glass and note with delight the way the skilful hand of the artist 
wielding a delicate brush has been able to paint a whole group of saints in a space 
no larger than a finger-nail. 

The painting of Simon Ushakov at the end of the 17th century was an attempt 
to introduce into the traditional forms of Russian icon painting the principles 
of chiaroscuro and perspective devised in the West. This was the final chapter 
in the evolution of Early Russian painting. aR 

In the 18th and 19th centuries the real tradition of old icon painting was 
preserved only ina few peasant communities, especially in villages of the Vla- 
dimir gubernia such as Palekh, Kholui and Mstera, where it was handed down 


Parable of the Man who did not wear a Wedding Garment, Master Denys’ fresco in the 
Therapont Monastery, Vologda region (1500-1502). 


Our Lady with St. Grigori the Theologian, Nikita the Warrior, SS. Maria and Marfa. By 
Prokopi Chirin, of the Stroganov School. The beginning of the 17th century. (The Old 
Believers’ Church in Moscow). 


from father to son. The communities of those parts are famed to this day for 


their skilful painting and for their Palekh lacquer work which to some extent 
is executed in the old painting manner. 


It was moreover these communities that provided us with the most skilful 
and experienced masters for our restoration workshops. 
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The work of art experts and masters of restoration in the sphere of Early 
Russian art is carried on in many places. 

The State Restoration Workshops take an interest not only in museums but 
also in all Russian Orthodox and Old Believers’ churches which receive the 
benefit of frequent consultations and help in the preservation and restoration 
of icons that have artistic value. 

On the benches of the Restoration Workshops you will always see some 
example of Early Russian art that is worthy of attention. 

Quite recently cleaning and restoration work was completed on the icon 
SS. Peter and Paul from St. Sophia Cathedral in Novgorod, which was pillaged 
by fascists during the war. 

The process of cleaning took about three years and resulted in the dis- 
covery of remarkable coloured painting done 900 years ago and considered to 
have been lost for ever. 

Every year the work of the Restoration Workshops enriches us with new trea- 
sures of our early art, poses new problems for our research workers, and creates 
new opportunities for making comprehensive conclusions about the history of 
Early Russian art. 


AGES FROM THE PAST 


Mark CHARNY 


ALEXEI TOLSTOY 


MONG the frequenters of St. Petersburg’s literary salons in 1907- 

[| 1908 was a tall young man with a round, good-natured face and mer- 
ry, alert eyes. He had an impressive titlhe—Count—and an even 
more impressive name—Tolstoy. 

“Count Tolstoy? Any relation to the great Leo Tolstoy?” 

No, Count Alexei Tolstoy was not related to Leo Tolstoy, nor to Alexei 
Konstantinovich Tolstoy, a very popular poet and playwright in the latter part 
of the 19th century. There were several unrelated noble families named Tolstoy 
in Russia. The family young Alexei came from had literary traditions of its own. 

Alexei Tolstoy’s mother, an educated woman of independent views and an 
atheist, was a writer herself, the author of novels, stories, and numerous books 
for children. She was the granddaughter of Nikolai Turgenev, a well-known 
statesman under Alexander I and a talented political writer, sentenced in absen- 
tia to hard labour for life because of his connections with the Decembrists and 
compelled to spend most of his life abroad, an exile from his own country. The 
novelist, Ivan Turgenev, spoke of Alexei Tolstoy’s great-grandfather, to whom 
he was bound, as he himself said, more by sincere and deep respect than by their 
distant kinship, as of one of the most interesting and high-minded men of Russia. 

The home atmosphere in which the future novelist grew was one of critical 
evaluation of contemporary reality and respect and admiration for democratic 
Russian literature. Alexei’s stepfather, Alexei Bostrom, for whom his mother 
had left her first husband, defying the conventions and prejudices of society, 
was a great book-lover and a materialist, thoroughly familiar with the works 
of the revolutionary democrats of the sixties. “The writers of the sixties,” Tol- 
stoy recalls in his autobiography, “were always spoken of with reverence in 
our home.” 

Tolstoy received his first glimpse of the life of the common people as a child, 
and he remembered it all his life long. The reader of Nikita’s Childhood (1920), 
the charming and poetic story of a ten-year-old boy’s life on a Volga country 
estate, can picture the author’s childhood environment clearly. Mingled with 
impressions of a pleasant home and of the charm and mystery of the lovely 
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countryside were impressions of a different kind, for not far from the big house 
was a small village and the boy often played with the peasant children there. 
Subsequently, almost half a century later, Tolstoy wrote that he could not for- 
get the famine of 1891-1893, when the parched land lay cracked in the heat, 
peasant huts stood roofless—the straw had gone to feed the livestock—and the sur- 
viving animals were so lean they could not stand up but had to be tied to the 
cross-beams with saddle girths. Not only livestock died in those terrible years; 
hundreds of thousands of people starved to death. 

Tolstoy’s earliest literary efforts were poems written at the age of sixteen. 
They were never published and have not been preserved. His writer-mother, 
whose opinion he always valued, pronounced them “very mediocre.” 

In the atmosphere of reaction and despondency that followed the defeat 
of the 1905 revolution a new trend, decadence, with a variety of forms, came to 
the fore on the Russian literary scene. To the traditional realism of Russian 
literature the young decadent Jiterati opposed a demonstrative retreat from 
reality, preoccupation with “other worlds,” mystic exaltation of the “secret 
powers,” “invisible being,” and so on. The denial that art must have meaning, 
that it must carry a message, naturally led to a cult of the unconscious, the 
spontaneous, and the mystic. 

Young Alexei Tolstoy attended the soirees of the decadents, paid his respects 
to the inhabitants of “ivory towers,” listened with awe to those “rulers of men’s 
minds,” and it is not surprising that he too followed the prevailing 
fashion. The style of his first volume of verse, Lyrics, published in 1907, was 
manifestly decadent. It is significant, however, that soon after the appearance 
of Lyrics Tolstoy began to collect all the copies he could lay hands on and 
burnt them. He looked upon this first book of his as “imitative, naive, 
and poor.” 

Nor was his dissatisfaction due solely to the far from perfect form of his 
poems. The very essence of symbolism and decadence, their separation from 
reality, mystic affectations, and gloomy pessimism were foreign to his very 
nature. 

Having consigned his decadent Lyrics to flames, Tolstoy turned to his old 
teachers, the classics of Russian realism, to Pushkin, Gogol, Turgenev and Leo 
Tolstoy, learning from them how to portray life truthfully. This was a break 
with symbolism, although traces of it continued to crop up in the work of the 
young writer who had just begun to search for his own individual style. 

Underlying Alexei Tolstoy’s first stories and his novel-chronicle Cranks, 
written in 1911, were the memories of his own childhood and youth on a medium- 
sized country estate as well as the stories told him by friends and relatives. 

Shady walks and the fragrance of lime-trees, silhouettes of romantic arbours 
by reedy ponds, the house with the columns—a picture so familiar to us from the 
novels of 19th-century Russian writers—trises before us again in the early works 
of Alexei Tolstoy. Tolstoy knows every blade of grass on the estate grounds, 
he knows the song of the oriole, “like sounds from a pipe filled with water,” and 
his descriptions are picturesque and full of warmth. 
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But the life of the landed nobility he describes, the reader sees at once, dif- 
fers substantially from that of the Rostovs and the Bolkonskys in War and Peace 
and from that of Turgenev’s “nests of gentlefolk.” 

Rastegin, a nouveau riche merchant and stock-market speculator (The Ad- 
ventures of Rastegin, 1913) visits a number of country estates to see how the real 
gentry live and discovers that the aristocracy’s former splendour is hardly more 
than a memory. The lady of one house, Timofeyeva, for instance, wears a patched 
skirt and ordinary peasant boots. Her drawing-room is “bare and empty. The 
fly-spotted wallpaper had cracked and in places it had come off. Dark spots on 
the wall showed where portraits used to hang. The calico-covered sofa and arm- 
chairs were unsteady on their rotted legs.” 

Tolstoy creates a gallery of expressive portraits of the dying gentry—Mishuka 
Nalymov (Mishuka Nalymov), a high-handed boor and scoundrel who has re- 
surrected the Middle Ages in his tiny domain; Nikolenka (The Rooster), a rake, 
a coward, and a liar; Misha, a titled ignoramus, and calculating, depraved Katya, 
the daughter of the local Zemstvo chief (Matchmaking). Titled parasites, tyrants, 
profligates, and drunkards—completely demoralized people—are drawn with a 
power of castigation that at times approaches biting satire. 

Among the first to notice the young writer was Maxim Gorky. Gorky lived 
abroad at the time but he kept in very close touch with all that went on in Russia. 
With surprising perceptivity he saw that Tolstoy had it in him to become “a 
really first-class writer.” 

Tolstoy’s realism of that period was marked by two distinctive features: 
poetic feeling and a sense of humour. Extraordinary purity and lyricism in land- 
scape description and sensitive understanding in the portrayal of human emo- 
tions are coupled in his stories with a keen sense of humour which not only no- 
tices an amusing detail but uses it to disclose major social phenomena. 


Very soon, however, writing stories showing up the depraved scions of the 
dying nobility ceased to satisfy Tolstoy. The young writer felt that he was on 
a by-path, away from the broad highway of life. He wanted to find that highway, 
to escape from the reeking haunts of the Nalymovs. He aspired to sweeping 
themes and to real heroes with strong passions and deep emotions. 

But where was the soil which could produce such heroes? Tolstoy’s outlook 
still bore the imprint of symbolist philosophy and tastes. A clean break with sym- 
bolism was possible only through the adoption of an entirely new concept, a lofty 
concept which altered the whole approach to the life process and to the essential 
nature of art. Tolstoy, however, still believed that art should have nothing 
in common with social struggle. He continued to speak of art in the vein of his 
former teachers, as of “illumination of the spirit,” and “emergence from chaos 
into the light of eternal sun.” 

Instinctively, Tolstoy sensed the sterility and reactionary nature of the 
symbolists’ idealistic philosophy; he felt the narrowness of their outlook which 
was hindering him from finding the way to a realistic art of vision and scope. 
And in his quest for other paths he arrived at ideas strongly reminiscent of 
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Alexei Tolstoy. By Pavel Korin 


Dostoyevsky’s philosophy: love, penitence, and humility as the escape from 
the chaos, emptiness, and decay of the life he wrote about. 

The Lame Gentleman, which appeared in 1912, was a product of this period. 
The hero leaves immoral St. Petersburg and its sinful pleasures and strives to 
purify himself through penitence and love. 

The basic idea of Tolstoy’s story, however, was remote from Russian reality 
on the eve of the First World War. By the second decade of the 20th century real 
life had sufficiently exposed this sackcloth-and-ashes philosophy. Forward- 
looking men and women all over the boundless land lived and worked for other 
ideals and it was certainly not through mystical self-abasement and withdrawal 
from life that they sought a way out of the social dead-end. Young Tolstoy 
sensed this even if he did not understand it fully. His native talent and sharp 
eye could not help revealing to him that serious new processes were taking place 


in Russian reality. 
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To understand the nature of those processes, however, to penetrate to the 
depths of the subterranean currents at the bottom of major developments in so- 
ciety, was another matter. And so, after a good beginning, the young and gifted 
writer who had attracted the attention of the reading public and the critics found 

himself at the crossroads, faced with the necessity of making a difficult and pain- 
ful decision. Should he go back to the dust-covered mansion with the 
cracked wallpaper? But that was already dull and there was nothing new to be 
said on the subject. “I had exhausted that theme,” Tolstoy writes in his auto- 
biography. “I was face to face with the problem of the present. And there I 
failed. My stories and novels about contemporary reality were unsuccessful; they 
were lifeless.” 

The reason for Tolstoy’s failure was closely bound up with the decline of 
bourgeois-intellectual literature which was, as Gorky pointed out at the time, 
in a state of spiritual-decay. Subsequently, recalling those years, Tolstoy wrote 
in his autobiography which appeared in 1937: “I had always worked hard, and 
now I worked even harder, but the results were deplorable. I did not see the real ~ 
life of the country and the people.” 

Thus ended the first period of Alexei Tolstoy’s literary development. 
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The First World War, which began in 1914, put everything to test: the state 
system, the way of life, the national economy, politics, culture, social relations. 
The old sores of the feudal autocracy were exposed in all their ugliness. 

As a war correspondent Tolstoy saw both the front andthe rear. He saw 
masses of people uprooted from their homes; he saw the country shaken to its very 
foundations. This made a tremendous impression on him. Russian life was 
nothing like what it seemed from the windows of literary salons and restaurants. 
All his ideas about patriotism, the social system, and the state were put to 
a serious test. And from that time the thought of his country’s destiny became 
an inalienable part of his work, pervading all his major productions of the follow- 
ing thirty years. 

Tolstoy was not prepared for the:revolutionary storms that shook Russia 
in 1917 and did not understand the fundamental meaning of the events. Char- 
acteristic of his attitude to the developing Revolution is a story called Mercy 
he wrote in 1918. In this story the principal character, Vasili Petrovich, a lawyer 
who had never doubted his intellectual superiority and had been fond of expa- 
tiating on social theory and freedom, is depicted as completely stunned and con- 
fused by the Revolution. Mercy is a graphic reflection not only of the confusion 
of the bourgeois intelligentsia in general, but to some extent of the author as 
well. In it Tolstoy portrays the Revolution as strange and incomprehensible » 
chaos, something resembling an earthquake or a natural calamity. 

And Tolstoy chose to emigrate. 

While his writings in emigration show how little he understood’ the Revo- 
lution, it is noteworthy that political prejudice did not close his eyes to the 
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decay and disintegration in the Whiteguard camp. He wrote a number of stories 
describing the spiritual emptiness of the Whiteguards, the disillusionment and 
melancholy of the emigrés, the anguish of people torn from their native land. 

Tolstoy’s search for an explanation of the disaster that had overtaken the 
tuling classes of tsarist Russia, of the social cataclysms that had shaken the 
country, led him to start work on a monumental novel about Russian life in the 
pre-Revolution and Revolution periods. This was Ordeal, conceived as a trilogy. 

Sisters, as the first volume is called, opens with a short prologue, sharply 
evoking the atmosphere of St. Petersburg, symbol of the old tsarist empire. 
This was the oppressive atmosphere before a storm. 

The foreboding of disaster that filled the life of the bourgeois intelligentsia 
just before World War I is conveyed with striking power. All is false, un- 
natural, hypocritical. Philosophy has degenerated into mystic raving. Decadent 
poets howl mournfully of the falling night, and artists turn the world and men 
into a heap of shapeless lumps. In contrast to The Lame Gentleman, where there 
is a certain amount of admiration for the professed complexity of Prince Krasno- 
polsky’s neurotic emotions, Sisters contains a new overtone; in it spiritual dis- 
integration is interpreted as an omen of the general defeat of the old system. 

All the more readily does the author return to the theme which had played 
so large a part in his earlier work, the theme of love as the only value that re- 
mains constant in this world of upheaval, catastrophe, and confusion. 

In his glowing descriptions of the love of Dasha—one of the sisters, a stu- 
dent—and Telegin, a St. Petersburg engineer, Tolstoy reveals a lyric talent of 
extraordinary charm. The love scenes are a joy to read, such purity and depth 
of feeling do they convey. 

It is not only the excellence of the writing, however, that lends signifi- 
cance to the portraits of Dasha and Telegin. The significance of the entire novel, 
in fact, is that here Tolstoy has for the first time taken people with healthy feel- 
ings and pure ideals as his principal characters and portrayed them in detail. 

The hero of The Lame Gentleman is an aristocrat with good impulses but 
so disillusioned that his refinement becomes perversion and his love, evil. Among 
the intelligentsia Tolstoy so frequently portrayed in his works he formerly saw 
only people in whom all human feeling seemed dead. 

Dasha and Telegin are a challenge to all those characters who personified 
the decay of bourgeois intellectual St. Petersburg. They are pure-hearted, un- 
sophisticated, straightforward, and unselfish. Though intellectuals they are 
akin to the people in mentality and character. And while Telegin is no doubt 
regarded as “primitive” and uninteresting by the decadent Jiterati of St. Peters- 
burg, it is with him and with Dasha that the author’s sympathies clearly lie. 

In Sisters the action is carried to the eve of the October Revolution. Almost 
seven years went by before the second volume of the trilogy—/9/8—appeared. 
The author had much to learn in the school of life himself before he was able to 
assimilate and assess the events of the Revolution. 

Meanwhile the Civil War had come to an end. The young revolutionary 
state displayed remarkable vigour, revealing inexhaustible sources of creative 
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rgy and enthusiasm in the people. It overcame incredible difficulties, routed 
the BT eats Whiteguard fe and drove the interventionists from Soviet 
territory. Alexei Tolstoy saw that the vitality of a great nation had not burned 
out, that, on the contrary, it was growing at an unprecedented pace and that his 
native land, transformed by the Revolution, was advancing towards glorious 
new heights. 

In 1923 Alexei Tolstoy returned to Russia. 

The last thing he wrote before he returned to Russia was Aelita, a story 
that has acquired fresh interest today. Tolstoy’s venture into the field of fantasy 
fiction—Aelita is a story about a trip to Mars—is explained by the great popu- 
larity of that type of literature in Europe in the early twenties. It is significant 
that even on the distant planet of Mars, Tolstoy saw a revolution. For no writer 
of talent could ignore the world-wide impact of the Russian Revolution. 

The basic theme of Aelita, however, is not revolution, nor is it scientific 
fantasy. It is the hero’s sense of isolation and his search for an escape from that 
isolation. And like the many lonely and tormented individuals of Tolstoy's 
earlier works, Los, the hero of Aelita, turns to love. But, significantly, Los 
love is marred by a deep flaw, it contains more anguish and despair at the 
thought that it must end than happiness. 

Love, self-sufficient and all-absorbing, one of the main themes—if not 
the main theme—of so much of Tolstoy’s work, has lost its halo. The theme 
still attracts the writer, still occupies his mind, but love is no longer regarded 
as a certain refuge from loneliness; it contains an inner contradiction, the pos- 
sibility of unappeasability and unfulfilment. 

Obviously, it was necessary to descend from cosmic heights to the earth 
where such important and stirring events were taking place. 

Tolstoy approached the Soviet theme gradually. In the numerous stories 
and novelettes he wrote in 1924-1928 it is easy to trace the increasingly fre- 
quent appearance of typical elements of Soviet life, elements characteristic of 
the new system and its people. 

The concluding lines of Sisters are revealing. “The years will pass, ” Roshchin 
says to Katya, “wars will end, revolutions will subside, and the only thing that 
will last is your gentle, tenderly loving heart.” All the more significant, then, 
that in the second volume of the trilogy, /9/8, the emphasis has changed en- 
tirely. In the whirlpool of social upheavals love fails as an anchor. Roshchin’s 
love, which out of angered pride and despair he tried to oppose to the whole 
world, proves so fragile that it almost falls to pieces at the first encounter with 
other passions, with social and class feelings. 

Tolstoy plunges boldly into the whirlpool of historical events. He describes 
the camps of revolution and counter-revolution, the Whiteguard generals and 
the Red partisan armies, the counter-revolutionary uprising in Samara, and the 
tragic sinking of the Black Sea fleet. In 19/8 Tolstoy examines events closely, 
trying to understand the nature of the great Revolution, to learn more about 


the people who were making it and who were fighting for it so fiercely and with 
such heroism. 
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__ The attentive reader cannot help noticing what a large part history plays 
in Tolstoy’s thoughts and work. Not only did Tolstoy write as many as ten histor- 
ical dramas, several stories and novels on_ historical subjects, not to men- 
tion the novel Peter the Great, but all his other works, even his fantasy novels, 
abound in historical allusions, comparisons, references, and associations too. 

Tolstoy’s interest in history was not a snobbish infatuation with the past, 
not the collector’s dry passion for old pictures and words, not a retreat from 
teality. To Tolstoy history was an attractive opportunity to look down from 
contemporary heights upon the experience of human generations, on their stormy 
passions, their failures and achievements, and to draw useful conclusions for 
the present day. And he was, therefore, particularly interested in those decisive 
periods of history when the destinies of entire countries and peoples, primarily 
the Russian people, were decided for a long time to come. 

His works on the reign of Peter the Great include several stories, a play, 
On the Rack, and a long novel. It is significant that he began to study these his- 
torical materials in 1917 when he was seeking answers to questions raised by 
the collapse of the old system and the rapidly mounting revolution. That was 
the year he published Peter’s Day, a story dealing with Peter’s reforms, a period 
of turbulence and tension in Russia’s history. Peter’s Day is characterized by 
a naively idealistic belief that the upheavals of those days were caused by the 
will of one man and by tormenting doubts as to whether the changes were worth 
all the cruelty and suffering they entailed. For in 1917 Tolstoy was still under 
the influence of the symbolist philosophy of history and was unable to solve 
that problem. 

The personality of Peter continues to interest Tolstoy. On the Rack, pub- 
lished ten years later, gives a much broader picture of Peter’s reign than the ear- 
lier story. Tolstoy has discarded his naive approach to Peter as to a superman 
or an incomprehensible madman. In this play, however, he still treats Peter as 
a tragic figure, alone man whom no one understands and who has opposed him- 
self to all of Russia. 

Several more years went by, years filled with momentous events. The young 
Soviet republic had not only recovered from the wounds of two cruel wars but 
had begun unparalleled construction work on new socialist foundations. The 
bold plans to transform the country evoke Tolstoy’s enthusiasm. He eagerly 
accepts Gorky’s invitation to join a group of writers in preparing a History of 
the Civil War and a History of Factories and Mills. He delves deeper into pres- 
ent-day affairs of his country and the result of this new interest is not only books 
about the Civil War, such as the novel Bread, but also his novel Peter the Great. 

This is not the paradox it may seem. A clearer understanding of the revo- 
lutionary present, of its deeds and its philosophy, enabled Tolstoy to write his 
famous historical novel in the manner he did. Whereas Tolstoy’s interest and 
feeling for history helped him understand the October Revolution as a natural 
stage of development in Russia’s history, a better knowledge of the Revolution 
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gave him insight into the mystery of Peter, into the meaning of Peter’s deeds 
and Peter’s day. ~ 

Much in the novel brings to mind Tolstoy’s earlier story and play, but there 
is an immense difference in scope, approach, philosophy, and historical percep- 
tion. Peter is shown as the product of historical environment; every trace of 
mysticism has disappeared. His portrait is richer and reveals new sides of his 
character. 

Peter is portrayed primarily as a statesman. All his being, his personal 
traits, his passions and thoughts, virtues and faults, are seen through the prism 
of his direction of state affairs. This does not mean, however, that Peter is not 
shown in his private life. The reader learns about his childhood and youth, poi- 
soned by memories of the Streltsi massacre and by the constant fear of assassi- 
nation. The reader sees Peter amusing himself, taking part in drunken orgies, 
he sees him at home with his family. 

Tolstoy makes no attempt to gloss over his hero’s weaknesses. He shows 
Peter, usually so brave and imperious, surrendering to a violent attack of fear 
on the reception of alarming news and fleeing from the Preobrazhensky Palace. 
He shows Peter, usually direct and abrupt, behaving with cunning and insin- 
cerity to gain his ends, being grand and ceremonious when trying to win over 
the hostile boyars. 

The basic quality of Peter’s character that emerges from the novel is an 
all-conquering will-power. Having embarked on the path of reform, Peter ad- 
vances resolutely, overcoming the boyar opposition, age-old customs and Rus- 
sia’s external enemies. When necessary, he retreats, but only to advance again 
and with furious energy to upset all former ideas about what Russia and Rus- 
sians are capable of. “No one ever thought it possible to work with the intensity 
Peter demanded, but it turned out that it was possible.” It is this triumph of 
the human will that constitutes the novel’s chief message and gives it its pre- 
vailing note of optimism. 

While Peter is naturally the principal character in the book the author does 

not take the comparatively easy path of the biographical novel. The path that 
led Tolstoy to an understanding of historical events and Peter’s per- 
sonality also led him to produce a broad canvas of the era, with a multitude of 
portraits and significant historical and social implications. Peter the Great is 
an epic work, lifting to the surface, as it were, a decisive period of Russian his- 
tory from the dark depths of the past, re-animating that history through the 
creation of excellently drawn flesh-and-blood pictures of people from all walks 
of life—boyars, Streltsi, kings, merchants, peasants, and Peter himself. Peter 
the Great is much more than a novel about a remarkable individual. It is an im- 
pressive picture of 17th-18th-century Russia, Russia at a major turning point 
in her history. 
__ The specific atmosphere of the period, swift-moving and ever-changing, 
is sharply conveyed in the story of Ivan Brovkin, a serf who becomes a wealthy 
merchant and Peter’s commissary, and his daughter Sanka, who in the course 
of a few years rises from serf girl to Moscow society lady. 
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Peter the Great is a novel about the youth of a nation, about its people’s 
inexhaustible potentialities and vast creative energies, about a nation resolutely 
and painfully tearing asunder the bonds of the old and striving towards a clearly 
defined goal. In fact, the Russian national character and the creative abilities 
of the Russian people were the basic theme of Alexei Tolstoy’s outstanding novel, 
as it was of Tolstoy’s other works written in his Soviet period. 

The realistic power and plastic quality of character delineation, the sin- 
cerity, intellectual profundity, and deep historical insight and all-pervading 
ee fea have made the novel one of the most widely read books in the 
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After completing two volumes of Peter the Great Tolstoy returned to a con- 
temporary theme and wrote Bread, a novel about the most critical months of 
the Civil War and the defence of Tsaritsyn (later renamed Stalingrad). By a whim 
of history this formerly obscure Russian town on the Volga became, both during 
the Civil War and the war against nazism, one of those focal points where the 
destinies of whole peoples are decided. Though not so brilliant a book as Peter 
the Great, perhaps, Bread realistically portrays the real heroes of the Civil War, 
ordinary Soviet men and women, and communicates the flavour of those 
unforgettable years. 

Tolstoy continued to take an increasing interest in contemporary subject 
matter. He had come to feel that it was his mission to write a novel about new 
Russia, about the years of the Revolution, about its makers and its heroes. 

By this time Tolstoy had become extremely popular with the broad Soviet 
readership. Smilingly, he once told me that in pre-Revolution days even fashion- 
able literature had “perhaps 3,000 readers, no more. And now,” he added, and 
his eyes twinkled, “I have 50 million readers.” 

Tolstoy was elected to the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet, an honour of which 
he was very proud. He would stress that the people had chosen him for his liter- 
ary work and that in the Soviet Union the writer plays an important and highly 
respected role. 

In 1940 Tolstoy started writing the third volume of his Ordeal trilogy— 
Bleak Morning. The first two volumes had dealt primarily with the tragic emo- 
tional experiences of the intelligentsia who had lost touch with their people and 
who in the stormy years of the Revolution searched long and often painfully for 
the road back to them. In Bleak Morning the heroes of the first two volumes— 
Telegin, Dasha, Roshchin—meet the heroes of Bread—the Bolshevik worker 
Ivan Gora and his wife Agrippina. This meeting has profound significance. 
While the first volume of the trilogy expressed the confusion of the intellectuals 
of old Russia in face of the revolutionary upheavals, and the second volume con- 
veyed the tremendous impact made on them by the grandeur and the power of 
the common people revealed by the Revolution, the third volume integrates 
the first two, sums up, as it were. It shows how contact with the people and de- 
voted service to their cause matures and spiritually transforms the intelligentsia. 
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The character portrayal in Bleak Morning contains a new quality. In 
his earlier works Tolstoy had many a time described the common sense and 
realistic approach of the Russian people. Here he shows, existing side by side 
with common sense, bright dreams and bold flights of fancy; he shows 
the depths of creative power released by the Revolution among the plain people 
who have rebelled against darkness. The people, refashioned in the crucible 
of the Revolution, is the hero of Bleak Morning. 

The novel closes with a symbolic scene. The Civil War has only just ended 
and a Congress of Soviets has already gathered in Moscow to discuss the first 
major plan for peaceful construction—Lenin’s plan for the electrification of 
the country. “The people in the hall, most of whom had nothing but a handful 
of oats, issued instead of bread that day, in the pockets of their army greatcoats 
and bullet-ridden jackets, listened with bated breath to the dizzying but practi- 
cal prospects for the Revolution, now embarking on the path of constructive 
development. ” 

The trilogy, begun 22 years ago, was finished. In the lower left-hand corner 
of the last page Tolstoy wrote: “June 22, 1941.” 

That was the day nazi aircraft stole into the Soviet sky and without.a decla- 
ration of war dropped their first bombs on peaceful Soviet towns. Alexei Tolstoy 
had never been drawn to journalistic writing and in the course of his literary 
career had contributed very little to that field. But when war broke out this nov- 
elist, all of whose work was inspired and pervaded by love of his country, could 
not remain silent, waiting for a work of fiction about the fight against the enemy 
to mature. Tolstoy turned to journalism, the most topical field of literature. 

From the very first days of the war Tolstoy’s deeply patriotic articles, seeth- | 
ing with indignation and calling for a fierce struggle against the enemy, be- 
gan to appear in Moscow newspapers. 

The only fiction Tolstoy got written about the war was a book of stories en- 
titled Juan Sudarev’s Tales. One of these stories, The Russian Character, closes 
with the following lines: 

“Yes, there it is, the Russian character. Nothing remarkable about the man, 
it would seem, but when trouble comes, big or small, great strength is born in 
him—true human beauty.” 


Alexei Nikolayevich Tolstoy died on February 23, 1945, at the age of 63. 
He did not live to complete the third volume of Peter the Great nor to carry out 
many other interesting literary plans. He did not live to see the end of the war 
and final victory. 

Tolstoy’s life was an extraordinary and an instructive one. From a novel- 
ist of manners, writing about the gentry, to a foremost representative of the 
literature of the great land of socialism and a highly gifted exponent of the art 
of socialist realism—surely this provides sufficient food for thought on the theme: 
the writer and his time, the artist and the people. 

To Tolstoy himself this was no longer a problem. “As an artist, I owe 
everything to the October Revolution,” he declared. 
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SHARING MY EXPERIENCE 
WITH THE WORKER-WRITERS 


N PLANNING a historical novel you are, of course, prompted primarily 
by an urge to write that novel. You cannot just take a theme at random, 
you have to feel the urge to write that particular book, and that stems 
from a wish to understand contemporary life. We are linked by strong 

threads to our history, and in the history of a great land like Russia two or three 
centuries are no more than two or three historical days. The roots of very many 
events of our times (as for example our struggle with the kulaks) lie deep in his- 
tory. To understand much of what is going on today we need to take an excursion 
into the past. 

The West finds many things about us difficult to understand. That energy 
and will-power which the Communist Party has aroused in our country are in 
marked contrast with the conception of Russia and its people held in the West. 

It is difficult for them to fathom how we manage to achieve things of vast 
and world-wide significance (such as stratospheric flight, the rescue of the crew 
of the Chelyuskin, etc.). No other nation or people could do things like that. Such 
things could happen only here. They could happen only in our times which are 
infused with an unusually powerful will to act. 

If we glance back we see that laxity and intellectualism characteristic of 
the eighties was far from typical of all periods of our history. There were other 
times when men acted firmly, impelled by strong wills. One of them was the 
Petrine period. I take that period only as an example because one can be in- 
terested in one period or another in different ways. There are many reasons that 
cause a writer to become interested in a particular period, a particular section 
of historical time. 

Then comes the work on the material. I, you know, am working on materials 
of the Petrine period. These are enormously extensive, consisting of memoirs, 
historical documents, and letters. However, I do not consider it essential to 
examine all the material. You have to look for the main thing, for material 
that supports your attitude to the period you are dealing with. 

And so you start working on the material. You read it through. You mark 
those passages which you can use and which have some special interest for you. 
I do not employ the usual index system; I simply mark the passages I need and 
remember that in this or that book there is something I ought to look up. Then, 
when you have covered the whole period you narrow down your material. You 
take a stretch of time—six months, a year—and see what took place in that pe- 
riod and what events and material apply to those events. I, for instance, de- 
liberately limit my field. Say, for example, that I am interested in the period 
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1698-1704. Well, I do not study all the events that happened in 1704 or earlier; 
I confine myself to general material and descriptions of the main events, charac- 
ters, mode of life, and so on. 

What is the main thing in an historical novel? , 

It is the development of the individual in a particular historical setting. 

Most historical novels written in the past took the individual to be the movy- 
ing force of history. Very often a historical personality acted outside the atmo- 
sphere of his times. Whatever period: you were to place him in he would have 
acted in just the same way. 

That is the wrong way to write an historical novel. 

An individual is a function of a period; he grows like a tree in fertile soil, 
but if he is powerful and great he in turn will set events in motion. The frame 
within which he can do this is limited, but the individual can hasten or retard 
events. The individual in history is something new in literature because we 
pose the question in a Marxist way. To show how the individual develops in 
his period is a difficult problem for the writer. It is one of the main problems 
I had to solve in the second part of Peter the Great which I have just finished 
writing. 

Another problem of equal importance is how to reveal the motive forces of 
a period. Our history and memoirs were written for the most part by members 
of the nobility who had a monopoly of education. For that reason memoirs and 
historical writing are biased. They present a period from the point of view of 
the land-owning class and make colossal mistakes. For example, the enormous 
role played, at least during the first half of the period under examination, by 
the young Moscow bourgeoisie is completely overlooked and omitted. This bour- 
geoisie was the moving force of the period, it actually made the Petrine period 
and contributed to Peter’s stature. It is another matter that its development 
took a different direction later on. There was a struggle and the young bourgeoi- 
sie was defeated and the class of land-owning nobility began to play the predomi- 
nant role. Or rather, we had the counter-revolution of the nobility, which 
upset everything and retarded the country’s development for two centuries. 
ae land-owning class played a fatal and dreadful role in the development of 

ussia. 

So, the revealing of the motive forces of the period is the second task. 

After that come purely technical problems. An historical novel cannot be 
written in the form of a chronicle, or a history book. A novel of that sort is quite 
worthless. The first thing that is needed, as in all artistic canvases, is composi- 
tion, the architectonic side of the work. 

What do I mean by composition? 

Above all I mean fixing a centre, the artist’s centre of vision. The writer 
cannot regard his various characters with equal interest, feeling, and passion, 
any more than an artist can have several centres in the picture he is painting. 
For example: on one side is a tree; in the centre is a human figure; on the right 
is a building with a wood behind it; the background in the middle, etc. All that 
cannot be painted with equal precision, equal attention to detail and equal 
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strength of colouring. Every picture must have a centre which is its idea, its 
ideology. That, of course, is something very difficult for the artist to achieve, but 
it is the main thing. 

In my novel, Peter I is the central figure. The other characters are drawn 
with diminishing attention to detail and clarity, according to their relative im- 
portance. There are characters who merely flash across the pages with a gesture 
or a phrase, and that is deliberate. Sometimes some interesting personage ap- 
pears, someone to wliom it seems a whole chapter could usefully be devoted. But 
at such places the author must hold himself in rein. His artistic sense must pre- 
vail, however interesting that chapter promises to be. He must restrain himself, 
otherwise a great tumour will grow and though it may not be a malignant one, 
it will be tumour all the same. Here the writer is prompted by the artist’s flair, 
by a sense of proportion, a feeling for composition. 

Composition is not something that can be described or arranged in advance. 
I would go so fai as to say that even the artistic plan of a book cannot be com- 
posed in detail. You need to have a plan for yourself—to know what you intend 
doing. And I should say that the more this intention is of a social nature, the 
better. A novel should be written according to the same laws that life moves by. 

It very often happens that the characters you compose start living indepen- 
dent lives. When this happens to a character you have become familiar with, 
you treat him like an old friend, and there is nothing left for you to do but give 
him a nudge and say: “What d’you think you’re doing? Here, that’s how you 
suould=act. ....” 

For the writer to achieve the point when his characters have begun to have 
independent lives, the lives of real people, means to reach the essence of creation. 
Then he may be certain that his work will be the real living truth. Of course, 
there must also be a great sense of composition. You have to know that you 
must not do this or that because it would obtrude from the sphere of your novel. 
The composition has to envelop the whole being of the writer, not just his thoughts 
and senses, but his feelings too. This sense of composition is something that is 
acquired and can be studied, and the principal way of achieving it is by studying 
one’s mistakes, in practice. 

That is why I recommend budding authors to start working on short tales. 
Our young authors have a way of launching forth on big works. That, of course, 
is highly laudable, it shows that we in the Soviet Union have something to talk 
about, something to think about. But, on the other hand, this is a dangerous 
course, for many a young author on getting half-way through his novel often 
forgets how it began and loses his general sense of direction. But one must be 
in a position to be able to cast one’s eye over one’s work at any moment. Every- 
thing must be absolutely clear. And to master that, it is essential to start with 
short narratives or short novels. It is a pity we have so few writers who do that. 

Composition, then, is first of all a matter of fixing one’s aims, the central 
figure, and then the secondary characters who are grouped at lower levels below 
the main one. It is like the architecture of a building. Every building has its 
aim, its facade with its highest point and limited proportions, definite forms. 
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A literary work too ought to have its definite outline. 

Now let us go further. A fundamental thing to one’s work on a novel, 
something without which it is quite impossible to write, is a point of view. 

What does that mean? 

It means that when you write about something or somebody or describe some 
event you must find a point of visual departure, and not figuratively but in the 
literal sense of the words, a beam of vision. 

From where does it generate? 

From the writer. 

You write what you see at a particular moment. You are looking down 
from a hill on to a town or a landscape. In the middle of the landscape there is 
something—a lake, a house, a factory, a wood. You see all that very clearly. 
What lies to the side you see less precisely, and what lies behind you you can- 
not see at all, and you do not describe it. Sometimes, though, when you read 
the works of our young authors you find yourself thinking that something 
they describe is in fact out of sight. That is what I mean by looking for the di- 
rect line of vision. 

Then there is something else, even more important—the point of view of 
the characters. You are describing, say, Ivan Ivanovich. He is walking along 
the street but you know that he is in a gloomy mood. As you are concerned with 
Ivan Ivanovich you describe the street through his eyes, the eyes of a gloomy 
man who does not notice anything bright and happy about the street. The sun 
may be shining but to him all is mist, gloom, and slush. 

This point of view, that of the character, is something essential for a writer. 

It can, however, be shifted. If you are describing a scene with two persons 
on it you can look at the surroundings first through the eyes of one, then of the 
other. But you must see them through someone’s eyes. When you write a sentence 
you must know and feel quite sure who is seeing what, whose eyes you are look- 
ing through, because you cannot write “in general.” Nothing comes of a “gene- 
ral” description of a scene. But when you have decided your point of view and 
begin to look through someone else’s eyes then you get something clear-cut and 
prominent. 

Now the question of language. This question, of course, is inseparably linked 
with what I have already said about the beam of vision. 

What is language? 

In the first place it is an expression of the inner and outer gestures. Long 
ago, before man possessed the power of speech, when he was still half savage, he 
used to gesticulate, pronounce certain sounds and make signs expressing danger, 
direction etc. In short, man explained himself like a deaf mute. Later, these 
gesticulations were accompanied by rudimentary sounds from which words and 
finally connected speech arose. Speech is a function of gesture. Man in his so- 
cial environment is constantly gesticulating. Man, linked to his environment and 
receiving from it an endless quantity of reflex shocks replies to them with reflex 
gestures. That does not necessarily mean a gesture of the hands. It may be an 
inner gesture, the gesture of an idea. 
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Here is the clue to the understanding and study of language. The popular 
language consists entirely of gestures. The language of literature has lost its 
gesture. That was the fault of Turgenev who introduced a very beautiful, very 
well-shaped language with subordinate clauses and very finely composed phras- 
es. Speech flowed free and easy on his pages. Take a page by Leo Tolstoy and 
compare it with one of Turgenev’s. What do you find? With Tolstoy you see 
more, with Turgenev you understand more. I am speaking of course about the 
language of fiction. If you take mathematical or scientific language, gesture is 
not needed at all. But literature is the art of raising in the reader’s mind through 
the medium of words the images of your mind’s eye. You notice something, you 
write it down with the help of words, the reader runs his eyes over them, and 
his mind formsa picture of the images you saw, though naturally, this is col- 
oured by his own individuality. Often it happens that the reader disagrees with 
your interpretation of the images. But that isa matter of skill. Universal geniuses 
like Pushkin saw the beam of light and the system of images in such a way that 
though he lived and worked over a hundred years ago there are to this day no con- 
tradictions between Pushkin and his readers. We respond today to practically 
the same system cf images, the same emotions, that the reader responded to a 
century ago. 

That is the way popular speech is built: man speaks in a certain mood. In 
a certain mood he employs a certain system of gestures beginning from the in- 
ner gesture, that is, from the gesture of an idea, from the gesture of emotion— 
because the feelings also have their gestures—a gesture of the hand, of the face, 
of the whole body. 

For example, let us say, someone is talking to you. You look him 
in the eyes and suldenly see that they have grown warm with feeling. The 
change is barely peiceptible. He did not screw up his eyes or goggle them at 
you. They remain as wide open as before but in them you read a whole gamut of 
emotion. The eyes are an apparatus so sensitive that you can use them to gauge 
the feelings of your interlocutor. That is why the phrases in the speech of one 
particular person are arranged differently than those of someone else who is in 
a different state of mind or feeling. Take an infuriated man; he speaks abruptly. 
His disturbed state of mind does not permit him to speak in long periods. But 
say a man drops in on a bigot or on someone who sits for hours at home by the 
fire feeling bored. His host will speak smoothly and use long sentences with 
subordinate clauses with relish. 

A man in love babbles nonsense. Why? Because he is confused. He has no 
real words at his command, he can speak only in fragments. All that depends 
on gesture. That is where language derives from. 

How then are we to create language? What language ought we to use to write 
with? Above all, you ought to see what you want to describe, see it with hal- 
lucinatory clarity. If you are describing Ivan Ivanovich, you must know his 
height, how he moves, what is the state of his stomach (if he has gastritis his 
manner of speech and his expression will be sour). You must see all that and 
not write a line until you do. But once you have succeeded in seeing it then your 
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language will acquire precision. You will gesticulate with Ivan Ivanovich’s 
own gestures. 

Therefore I recommend all young writers to compose aloud. All great masters 
of language did that. Flaubert shouted so loud that he could be heard on the 
other side of the river. Balzac used to fight with the characters he conjured up.1 
heard this from Professor Kogan once: Théophile Gautier went to see Balzac. When 
he came up to the door of Balzac’s room he heard a terrific din going on inside 
and thought that Balzac must be murdering someone. However, Balzac 
turned out to be alone. He was simply shouting angrily at one of his own charac- 
ters, a scoundrel. So, first of all, write aloud. A phrase which is spoken will al- 
ways spring from a gesture. But do not pronounce it in a monotonous tone of 
voice, speak it from the point of view of the character it belongs to, as though 
you were speaking for him, in his mood. Then everything will be all right. 

A word or two about invention. Generally speaking the more invention the 
better. That is real creation. But what you invent must be of such a nature that 
it gives the impression of absolute truth. It is impossible to write without invent- 
ing. All literature is invention because life lies disconnectedly on the surface, 
widely scattered in time and space. A man says something significantly self- 
revealing one day at work or in his spare time, and again a week or a year later, 
in different circumstances. Maybe he will never say it at all. You “concentrate” 
the circumstances and make him speak. That is invented life, but it is one where 
there is more reality than in life itself. For example, if you have a lot of type 
face and make an endless quantity of letters and scatter them, mix them up, 
then, according to the law of probabilities (there is such a science) everything 
that man has ever written will be there—every word, every work ever written. 
But you will never be able to systematize those works because that would take an 
eternity. Had there never been a Pushkin, all the same he would have existed 
according to the theory of probabilities. It is the same in art—it takes discon- 


nected life, countless quantity of scattered things, concentrates them, and you 
see realism, that is more real than life itself. 


1934 
From Alexei Tolstoy on Literature (Articles, Statements, Letters), 
Soviet Writer Publishing House, 1956 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE ASIAN AND AFRICAN 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


he Second Conference of Asian and African Writers will be held in Tash- 
kent, the capital of Uzbekistan, in October. 
In preparation for the Conference the Soviet Writers’ Union has set up 
a Soviet Preparatory Committee which has elected as its Chairman the 
Uzbek writer Sharaf Rashidov who is President of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the Uzbek Republic. 

The following are members of the Committee: the Russian poet Alexei Surkov, the 
Uzbek poetess Zulfia Israilova, the Tatar writer Gumer Bashirov, the Kazakh play- 
wright Gabit Musrepov, the Tadiik poet Mirzo Tursun-zade, the Georgian poet Irakli 
Abashidze, the Russian playwright Anatoli Sofronov, the Kirghiz writer Tugelbai Sy- 
dykbekov, the Azerbaidjan writer Mekhti Guseinov, the Russian poet Konstantin Si- 
monov, the Uzbek critic Sarvar Azimov, the Armenian writer Geregin Sevunts, the 
Turkmen poet Kara Seitliyev, the Uzbek historian Zoya Rakhimbabayeva, the Buriat- 
Mongolian poet Hotsa Namsarayev, the Avar poet Rasul Gamzatov, the Bashkir poet 
Mustafa Karimov, the Uzbek playwright Bakhram Rakhmanov, the Yakut playwright 
Nikolai Mordinoy, and the Russian writer Alexander Chakovsky. 

The Soviet Preparatory Committee is taking steps to popularize the literature 
and the arts of Asia and Africa in the Soviet Union to a still greater extent and also 
to make the literature of the Soviet Union, particularly that of the writers of the na- 
tional republics and regions of the Asian part of the country, better known abroad. 

Preparations for the Conference are also being made in various parts of the country. 
For example, a Preparatory Committee of the Uzbek Republic has been set up in Tash- 
kent to prepare for the reception of delegates and visitors. Subsidiary commissions have 
been set up in Stalinabad (Tadjikistan), Almra-Ata (Kazakhstan), and Kazan (Tataria). 

Many Soviet publishing houses are putting out books which help Soviet readers 
to become better acquainted with the literature and arts of the peoples of Asia and 
Africa. The Publishing House for Fiction and Poetry is planning to publish about forty 
Russian translations of books by Asian and African writers this year. They will be pub- 
lished in editions totalling three million copies, and fourteen of these books are already 
on sale. They include works by the Chinese writers Kuo Mo-jo and Chao Shu-li; the Chi- 
nese classic, The Dream of the Red Chamber, by Tsao Hsiieh-Chin; an anthology of Chi- 
nese and Korean verse. Literature from the Arab countries includes an eight-volume 
edition of Arab stories, stories and tales of Ancient Egypt, A Book of Entertaining Sto- 
ries by the Syrian writer Abu al-Faradj and a book of verse entitled New Arab Poetry. 
From India come the stories of Prem Chand, and collections of Punjabi and Bengali 
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verse. Other publications are the works of Nazim Hikmet, selected writings by the 
Japanese author Kunikida Doppa, verse and stories of the Aighan people. 

The Foreign Languages Publishing House is putting out the works of writers from 
fourteen Asian and African coumiries especially for the Conference which, taken to- 
gether with earlier publications, bring the total up to 31 books. The volumes already 
put out by this publishing house are the following: Stories of the Bantu People (Africa), 
The Golden Signet by Ahmed Nadim Qasmi (Pakistan), Blora by Pramudia Ananta Toer 
(Indonesia), Dogs’ Tails by Aziz Nesin (Turkey), Nineteen Egyptian Stories, Burmese 
Stories, The Clear Sky by Tsao Yii (China), Korean stories collected under the title 
The Birth of the World, The Lamp Goes Out by Ngo Tat To (Viet-Nam). This publishing 
house is also preparing editions of the following books: works by Krishan Chandar, 
Narayan Gangopadhyaya, Kamala Markandaya and Vallathol (India); by Dimyati 
(Indonesia); a collection of Turkish verse, books by Prem Chaya (Thailand) and Wick- 
remasingha (Ceylon), tales by Syrian and Lebanese writers; The Café by Mohammed 
Dib (Algeria), A Story About North-West Viet-Nam by T6 Hai. 

The Publishing House for Juvenile Literature will publish sixteen books by Asian 
and African authors this year, including Big Lin and Little Lin by Chang Tien-yi, The 
Secret of the Ruined Temple by Chu Chen (China), and The Blue Lamps by Hanna Mine 
(United Arab Republic). 

By October the Art Publishing House will put out ten books by writers from five 
African and Asian countries. Among these are the following plays: Fifteen Thousand 
Cash by Chu Su-chen, Fang Chen-chu by Lao Sheh (China), The Death of the Frog by 
Kinoshita (Japan) and Crossroads by Han Yun Ho (Japan). The Art Publishing House 
is also putting out a series of books by Soviet authors on the art of China, India, Asia 
Minor, Ancient Egypt as well as five books about the art of the Soviet Central Asian 
Republics. 


All the publishing houses in the national republics and regions of the Soviet Union 
are now busy preparing to publish books by writers from Asia and Africa translated 
into the languages of their respective republics and regions. For example, in Uzbekistan 
many translations are being made directly from the original languages and not from 
already existing Russian translations. 


Eooks by Soviet writers will be published in Arabic, Chinese, Persian, Urdu, Uigur, 
English, French and other languages. Fooklets such as essays on the literature of the 
different peoples of the Soviet Union, statistical and bibliographical material and guide- 
books will be produced in many languages. 


The literary magazines are also doing much to acquaint Soviet readers with Asian 
and African literatures. Jnostrannaya Literatura (Foreign Literature) alone has, in the 
three years of its existence, published the work of writers, critics and artists from thirty 
Asian and African countries. Soviet readers of this magazine have got to know the writ- 
ing of Mohammed Dib (Algeria), Mahmud Teimur, Abdarrahman al-Hamisi, Abdarrah- 
man ash-Sharkavi, Yusuf Idris (United Arab Republic), Ferdinand Oyono (West Africa), 
Prem Chand, Krishan Chandar, Mulk Raj Anand, Ehabani F hattacharya, Sajjad Zaheer, 
Sardar Jafri, Nirala (India), Mao Tun, Chou Yang, Chao Shu-li, Kuo Mo-jo, Chu Chiu- 
po, Yen Chen, Hsu Huai-chung, Lao Sheh, Wang Yuan-chien (China), Han Sel Ya, 
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Se Man Il, Lee Gi Yen (Korea), Ahmed Nadim Qasmi (Pakistan), Yoko Ota, Sunao 
Tokunaga, Hiroshi Noma, Junichi Iwakami (Japan), and many more. ; 

The magazine Druzhba Narodov (Friendship of the Pecples) which usually acquaints 
its Russian readers with the literature and the arts of the other peoples of the Soviet 
Union is now preparing a big special issue devoted to the Conference. The issue will 
contain translations of works by foreign writers and by Soviet Asian writers as well as 
articles devoted to cultural life in the Soviet Asian Republics. 

Soviet Literature is also taking part in the preparations for the forthcoming Con- 
ference. Its next issue will be devoted to the literature, culture and art of the peoples 
of the Asian part of the Soviet Union. 

The Institute of Oriental Studies of the Soviet Academy of Sciences has undertaken 
a great deal of work to popularize the literature and arts of the Asian and African coun- 
tries. The Lenin Central Asian University in Tashkent is planning to hold a conference 
on the work of Rabindranath Tagore, while the Uzbek University in. Samarkand is 
organizing a conference on the work of Mao Tun. 

A meeting of writers from Soviet Asia was held at the end of May in Ashkhabad 
(Turkmenia), at which writers and critics from Moscow and Transcaucasia also took 
part. This meeting discussed a series of measures to be taken in connection with the 
forthcoming Conference. 

The proposals drawn up by the Soviet Preparatory Committee in connection with 
the Conference will be submitted for discussion and approval to the International Secre- 
tariat which will begin its work in Tashkent in August. 

A big book exhibition is being prepared so that the Conference delegates and 
visitors will be able to get to know the literature of the different peoples of the Soviet 
Union; the links between Soviet literature and the literature of foreign countries as 
well as the scope of translation work carried out in the Soviet Union. The visitors will 
see over 2,000 exhibits devoted to the national literatures of about twenty of the peoples 
living in the Soviet Union. 

A programme of concerts and theatrical productions is being prepared for the Con- 
ference. 

The Soviet Preparatory Committee expects that many delegates will want to learn 
more about the cultural life in a given republic or national region of the Soviet Union. 
To help them to do so subsidiary book exhibitions in addition to the main Tashkent 
exhibition, as well as artistic, literary and theatre festivals, meetings and excursions 
will be organized in the capitals of the republics and regions. In Stalinabad, the capital | 
of Tadjikistan, a festival will be held immediately after the Conference to celebrate 
the 1100th anniversary of the birth of the great poet Rudaki. 

Soviet writers, critics and artists rejoice in the great responsibility placed on them 
when the Delhi Conference decided to call the Conference this year in the Soviet city of 
Tashkent. Every day the Soviet Preparatory Committee receives letters from all parts 
of the country proposing various measures which could be taken to ensure that the 
Conference will have the greatest possible success. 
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Zaki NURI 


Poet, Executive Secretary of the Union 
of Writers of the Tatar A.S.S.R. 


Kazan, a Legendary City 


(A Letter from Tataria) 


n 1928 Vladimir Mayakovsky spent some 

time in Kazan, the ancient city on the Volga 
and the capital of Soviet Tataria. There he 
visited the university where Vladimir Ilyich 
Lenin had studied, and he roamed about the 
places where Leo Tolstoy and Maxim Gorky 
had once lived and worked, where Yakov 
Sverdlov and Sergei Kirov, Lenin’s pupils, 
had begun their revolutionary activity, and 
where Khusain Yamashev and Mullanur 
Vakhitov, Tatar revolutionaries, had grown 
up and struggled for the cause of the 
people. 

In those days Kazan as yet had no electri- 
cally illuminated, asphalted streets with large 
numbers of motor-cars scurrying down them. 
All one could see was an occasional, antiquat- 
ed tram crawling slowly along its streets. 
Mother-Volga flowed her waters about ten 
kilometres from town, skirting it in a semi- 
circle. But the poet’s keen eye discerned the 
feat of labour being accomplished by the lib- 
erated peopleand their inexhaustible strength 
and talent. He expressed his profound faith 
in the great future of the republic in the 
words: 
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Kazan will arise 
a legendary 

The capital of 
Red Tataria. 


city, 


Today we may indeed say that Kazan has 
become a “legendary” city. White-stone 
blocks of houses and new factories and plants 
have arisen in place of the former suburbs 
with their wooden structures, and more are 
being built. The waters of the Volga now 
break against the very walls of the Kazan 
Kremlin, for the river has been widened there 
and Kazan has become a port of five seas. 
Thousands of apartments in town now enjoy 
the use of gas supplied by the oil districts 
of the republic, which produce considerably 
more oil than was formerly extracted by the 
whole of tsarist Russia. Kazan has a branch 
of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences and 
about 20 higher educational establishments 
and scientific research institutions. The city, 
which has become a theatrical and musical 
centre of the Russian Federation, has a large 
community of Soviet writers. The Tatar Pub- 
lishing House puts out 2-3 books every day, 
one of every three being a work of fiction. 


I should like to tell our readers something 
about the writers’ organization, which is but 
one of the links in the great chain of Soviet 
literature. 

A 10-day Festival of Tatar Art and Liter- 
ature was held in Moscow in 1957. The Tatar 
writers were glad of this opportunity to meet 
our Russian colleagues who had translated 
over 60 Tatar books into the Russian language 
for the occasion. The Moscovites, both readers 
and writers, read and discussed them. They 
had much to say that was good and laudatory 
about the works of the Tatar writers, who 
described the rich spiritual world of our 
people, the aspirations, dreams and hopes 
of the oil workers, collective farmers, scien- 
tists, office workers, and the youth. But what 
was most valuable for us was the constructive 
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criticism of our Russian friends, their criti- 
cism of our defects which had to be pondered 
and eradicated. The Tatar Union of Writ- 
ers has been holding meetings of the sections 
of prose, poetry, drama, literary criticism, 
children’s literature and translation. At these 
meetings the writers seriously discuss new 
works of fiction, plays, and poetry, the urgent 
tasks of literature, and the art of wwiting. 

The prose writers at their meetings, for 
instance, have called attention to the fact 
that they must write more and better books 
about the workers and especially about the 
oil workers of the republic, and that they 
must appear more often in the press with 
dynamic articles on themes that deeply stir 
the people. One of the writers, Garif Akhunov, 
has moved over to the district where the oil 
workers live so that he might better know 
and study the life and work of the people 
whom he writes about. He now lives in the 
new town of Almetyevsk, from where he is 
already sending vivid reportages and stories 
to the newspapers and magazines. 

' The poets are most interested in problems 
of lyrical verse. We must not permit lyrical 
poetry to lose its buoyancy, nor should it 
fail to convey a message. No wonder that our 
people so often recall Maxim Gorky’s words, 
that the poet must be the echo of the world 
and not the care-taker of his own soul. 

Children’s writers are now busy com- 
piling anthologies of children’s literature and 
poetry. They are discussing thematic plans 
for the publication of children’s books and take 
an active part in the tourist hikes of the 
youngsters. The year 1958 promises to be a 
very fruitful one. Among the juvenile books 
that will appear this year are Garif Gubai’s 
When We Grew Up, about the life of children 
of pre-Revolution Kazan  handicraftsmen, 
a story Niyaz by Lyabiba Ikhsanova, editor of 
a children’s magazine, the story being about 
the children of collective farmers, and a 
story by Usman Bakirov, A Boy. Partisan. 


Our fiction writers and poets have been 
working in various genres and with various 
themes. But their aims and strivings are one 
and the same: they all wish their work and 
talent to be of service to the people and to 
justify the great trust shown them by the 
Communist Party which considers the writ- 
ers the faithful helpers of the people in their 
ideological work. 

The Union of Writers of Tataria is a sort 
of collective guide for the writers in their 
creative work. We now have 71 members in 
the Union and over 100 young authors and 
novices who have already published their 
first works. 

There is a day-by-day calendar on the 
desk in one of the rooms at the Writers’ Union, 
and short notes are recorded in it about the 
various activities of the Union. Turning to 
some of the dates at random we read the fol- 
lowing: 


January 23-24, 1958. A discussion was 
held on the principles governing versifica- 
tion. Among those who took part in the dis- 
cussion, besides Tatar poets and critics, were 
Kazakh, Kara-kalpak, and Bashkirian poets, 
scholars and literary crilics. When the dis- 
cussion was over an “Evening of Friendship” 
was held, devoted to poetry. 


February 4. A package has arrived from 
Peking. Our Chinese friends have sent us the 
Chinese translations of books by the Tatar 
writers Gumer Bashirov and Gadel Kutui. 


February 5. It has been planned to convene 
the Fourth Congress of Tatar Writers in June 
1958. At a meeting of the editorial council 
the work of the literary magazine Soviet Ede- 
biyaty, the organ of the Tatar Union of Writ- 
ers, was discussed. (The magazine has been 
coming out for 36 years). It was decided that 
the magazine would publish the speeches of 
writers, made by them in anticipation of 
the congress, on questions concerning the art 
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truth, the conference was not an end in 
itself. Its value will be judged when the re- 
sults of our discussions and of the decisions 
we took will materialize in good new pic- 
tures. And I believe we shall get those pictures, 
for our discussions were serious and full 
of meat. 


GRIGORI ALEXANDROV, 
People’s Artiste of the U.S.S.R. 
Director of Jazz Comedy, Circus, Volga- 
Volga, Spring, They Met on the Elbe, 
Glinka, etc. 


If an ear of corn is to bear good grain 
there must be stout roots in the soil. It’s 
the same in films: before we are in a position 
to put out enough high-quality pictures 
to satisfy our public we have to solve many 
theoretical and practical problems. The 
National Film-Workers’ Conference deait 
with those “roots” of film production. 


Myself, I found most interesting and 
topical the discussion about expanding the 
output of our smaller studios. Up to the 
present, in our efforts to make more pictures 
we have neglected the fact that this, first of 
all, means a greater variety of films which, 


in turn, means that it is necessary to enlist 


more. diverse specialists to do the job. In 
my opinion it is a practical impossibility 
to control simultaneously forty scenario- 
writers and forty directors. and to tackle 
all the problems connected with making 
pictures of many different genres and styles 
(as has been the case at the Mosfilm Studio). 
Management of such an all-embracing nature 
is bound to lower the quality of the pictures 
produced. It was precisely in this connection 
that the participants in the conference raised 
the. question of our vital need of smaller 
studios like scientific schools. A small group 
united by common tasks and aspirations and, 
even, predilections, could make five or 
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six pictures a year, thoughtfully and con- 
scientiously. And the more such studios we 
have the more interesting and productive 
would be our work. 

We must also work unremittingly to carry 
on the traditions of Soviet cinema: that is, 
to be always pioneers in dealing with big 
contemporary subjects and going deeply 
into new spheres of social life. 

With every year that passes it becomes 
more difficult to catch up with the fast 
moving events. We require more knowledge, 
a deeper understanding of social processes. 
The Spaniards have a good proverb: some 
sing what they know, others know what 
they sing. We too must know well what we 
are going to sing about before we can do 
so properly. And if our future pictures are 
hymns to the working man, cantatas” in 
honour of world peace, then they will appeal 
to all. 

We learned a lot by coming together at 
this conference; when our knowledge wil) 
be acted upon it will be a joy both for cinema 
workers and for their multi-million public. 
Our art ought to be up to the level of the 
Sputniks: it must see far and wide, it must 
respond to the events that life gives birth 
to every day with truly cosmic velocity. 


VARIS KRUMINS, 


a director at the Riga Film Studios. 
Chairman of the Union of Latvian 
Cinema Workers. Producer of The 
Fisherman’s Son. : 


Our Soviet Latvian cinema is quite young. 
Naturally, the question that -interests us 
most is whether we have already managed 
to stand on our legs. 

We received a_ satisfactory 
that question at the conference. 

Imagine how proud we were to hear that 
among the best films of 1957 the conference 
named two Latvian pictures: Rita and The 


answer to 


Fisherman’s Son. This increases our self- 
confidence, inspires us to work better and 
to be bolder in our methods. 

Naturally, we well understand that we 
have to go on learning from our older col- 
leagues and benefit from their experience. 
At the conference we established contacts 
with the Ukraine, Azerbaidjan, and other 
republics. We shall in future discuss each 
others’ scenarios and films. I feel sure 
that this co-operation will yield good re- 
sults. 

We are still at the beginning of our path 
and our main concern now is to make sure 
we go in the right direction. We want our 
republican film group to contribute wor- 
thily to Soviet film art as a whole by bring- 
ing it new subjects and by the originality 
of its artistic treatment. We hope that our 
writers will help us in that. The writer Rokpel- 
nis is at present working on an interesting 
scenario: it deals with the 1890s, but it 
portrays them through the eyes of a man of 
today—the author, or commentator who 
as it were conducts the film without being 
seen by any of the characters. In the finale 
this character who is a man of our times 
though he takes part in events of long ago, 
leads three children into the future. The 
idea of the film is roughly this: Even in the 
darkest years of their history the Latvian 
people kept alive bright thoughts and 
forces, so what is beautiful today, what has 
blossomed since those days, had its origin 
in the past. 

Among my own plans for the near future 
is a picture about Latvians who are living 
far from their native land and who are long- 
ing to return home. In our work we shall 
be helped by the warm friendly words ad- 
dressed to the conference by the Communist 
Party. The advice to think with more 
imagination and to create in bolder spirit 
is something we shall try to apply in 
practice. 


ROMAN KARMEN, 


Merited art-worker of the Russian 
Federation. Director at Central. Do- 
cumentary Film Studios. Films directed 
include: The Dawn of I ndia, Story of the 
Caspian Oil-Workers. Made the first 
Soviet panoramic film How Broad Is 
My Land. 


My profession obliges me to be always 
on the move. When, at last, we met in Moscow 
at the conference, we saw for ourselves what 
a legion of documentary film workers we have 
in our country. I doubt if people abroad 
realize the scale of our work. The Moscow 
Documentary Film Studios alone put out 
more picturesthan any other studios in the 
world. And besides, there are documentary 
film workers busy in every republic as well 
as in many regional centres. 


We have no end of subjects—the whole 
life and work of our Soviet people, the whole 
world of our days. We have thought a lot 
about the problems arising in our work, and 
not in offices but in practice. We have ex- 
perimented with various genres. Our con- 
ference was very timely: we needed to have 
a serious discussion, to try to appraise the 
road we have gone, to decide what we want 
of our present and our future. 

The “general line” was finally adopted: 
our task is to portray man. Formerly, it 
had been maintained that you cannot pro- 
foundly portray man in documentary film, 
or, at least, that it is very difficult to do so. 
Of course, it is difficult. It’s easier to make 
films that reflect only the superficial, outer 
side of events. But often such films turn 
out to be about everything and nothing 
at the same time. In turning to man we can 
bring to the screen really significant themes. 
And what subjects there are all around us! 
Socialist labour, the new Soviet man, the 
vast programme for industrializing Siberia 
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which has become the land of youth. After 
all, yesterday’s settlers are today the real 
masters of their land and we can truthfully 
say that we documentary film workers ought 
to learn from their energy and their confident 
drive towards the future. 


Such things are going on around us that 
we have no right to describe them dully. 
That is why it is now so very important to 
master forms which are entertaining in the 
best sense of the word. We must succeed in 
making our documentary films as popular 
as the best feature films. 


KAMIL YARMATOV, 
People’s Artiste of the Usbek S.S.R. 
Director of Tashkent Film Studios. 
Producer of: Old Friends Meet Again, 
Pakhta-oi, Ali Sir Nevai, Avicenna, etc. 


In my opinion, the main feature of the 
conference was the exchange of views that 
went on there. By telling each other about 
the experience of various studios, their suc- 
cesses and their failures, we were able to 
get a broad view of the activities of Soviet 
cinema. 


_I very much liked the business-like at- 
mosphere of our conference, In winding 
up the conference the Minister of Culture, 
Nikolai Mikhailov, announced that a number 
of problems raised at the conference had 
actually been solved in principle. This ef- 
ficiency was possible because the conference 
brought together everybody connected with 
film production. 

Hitherto we have suffered from a lack 
of personnel in the cinema industry of Cen- 
tral Asia. It often happened that our work 
was judged according to individual taste. 
That is why I found so very useful the discus- 
sion of my picture Avicenna at the con- 
ference. Moreover, it was not merely an 
analysis of this picture: discussion passed 
from the concrete example to the general 
problem of historical and biographical films. 
How interesting and useful this was for me 
you can judge from the fact that my future 
plans lie in that direction. I have been think- 
ing of doing a co-production with Indian 
film workers on a picture based on the poem 
by Bedil Komde and Modan. I am very 
keen that our plans should materialize. 

To sum up my impressions of the con- 
ference I would say that it gave us more 
energy and self-confidence and _ clarified 
many problems. The rest is up to us. 


ETTERS 


TO AND FROM 


THE EDITORS 


A FEW CRITICISMS 


ongratulations on the continuing improvements in the magazine. I had 

just recently noticed the greatly improved quality of reproduction of works 

of art, together with a greatly widened scale of story types and topics. While 

I cannot say that I admired the Nofes of a Psychiatrist very much, still it was 

a complete change from the usual topics. I had on the whole enjoyed this and last year’s 
issues more than in previous years—apart from some well-remembered and well-loved 
numbers in the past—but had noted with some disapproval that the amount: of space 
devoted to literary criticisms etc. appeared, if anything, to have increased somewhat. 

The standard of your translations is uniformly high—I think you have now ceased 
faithfully reproducing sudden changes to the present tense, as some recent publications 
of the Foreign Languages Publishing House have not—but I would further suggest that 
you in all cases avoid translating stories originally in the present into the English present, 
as this is by now obsolete in English, and the present tense as used in the body of a nar- 
tative is used only in generalized meaning. I am not sure what should be done in the case 
of a scenario, since these are not usually published in English; certainly a good deal of 
the vividness would be lost; but at the same time I find the present annoying. 

One suggestion. Your habit for some time past has been to publish your index 
6-monthly; in 1957, the index for the year was given in No. 12. To simplify the problem 
of “storage” and binding I find that the most suitable “unit” from the point of view 
of handling after binding is 3 or at most 4 copies. Rearing this in mind, and also just 
when long novels carry over from one number to the next, could you give your indexes 


more frequently? 
Yours sincerely, 


AWE 
Australia 


THESE WONDERFUL SOVIET PICTURES 


The first issue of the year contains two real moving works on a very high level: 
Cruelty and Confession. Even in Dneprov’s article there is a breadth of vision unusual in 
the past. Nissky’s landscapes are surprisingly original, in spite of his habit of thrust- 
ing an engine in almost every one of them. I’ll remark only that Nilin was born in 1908, 
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Isakovsky in 1900—and Nissky in 1903, and the rest is in keeping with them. I am sure 
that your readers will not protest against a larger proportion of writers and painters 
born after 1920 and even 1930. Communism is the world’s youth, said a clever French- 
man. 

I am sending you a brief review of the press on two films although the subject may 
be not immediately related to literature but does prove something about the radiance of 
Soviet culture abroad. You may publish it if you find it of interest to your readers. 


“WE WANT MORE OF THESE WONDERFUL SOVIET PICTURES!” 


After a period of years, in which no new Soviet feature films were shown in Israel, 
both the Forty-First and When the Storks Pass were presented at the main movie- 
theatres of the country, and reaped an enormous success. The Israeli press, almost unani- 
mously, declared its admiration for these artistic ambassadors of socialist art. But_if 
the Forty-First has a clear revolutionary ring which slightly bewildered a small number 
of critics, unaccustomed to such a powerful and sincere delineation of class warfare in 
a picture which is, after all, a lone romance, no one dubbed it “a propaganda film” as 
they used to do in the past; and even these critics stressed the high artistic qualities 
of the picture. However When the Storks Pass was one of the biggest hits recorded in a 
country fed up with tasteless Hollywood productions. Only one paper A! Hamischmar, 
tried to ridiculize it. All the other ones praised it highly. Davar, which is very far from 
being sympathetic to the Soviet Union, declared quite openly: “Since Lewis Mileston’s 
picture All Is Quiet on the Western Front, produced in 1931, we did not see such a hu- 
man peace-loving film as this profound Soviet picture. . . there is a full liberation of the 
artistic style.” The movie critic of the paper, Z. Ravnof stressed “the huge original tal- 
ent of the director Kalatozov” and went on as following: “The atmosphere grasps us 
from the first moment, we cannot free ourselves from it, and we actually live the heroes’ 
life as if they were our nearest relatives, we feel every joy and every sorrow of 
theirs, we fear and hope together with them. This picture fulfils the real role of the ci- 
nema. This is the reason why this art was born, but I am sorry to state that this basical 
truth is too often forgotten.” The title of this article is “War Is Something Horrible.” 
Another paper, Maaziv, praises what is called by its critic R. Azariah “this splendid Rus- 
sian film” which... “brings some pleasant surprises to the movie goer...” Ta- 
tyana Samoilova, who plays the leading part in the film, impressed this critic very much, 
and inspired him the following appreciation: “... she is called Veronika, a feminine and 
exciting name. And she is a charming girl whose personality and sensitivity, eyes and 
temperament are in constant evolution between joy and sadness, drama and poetry, 
infinite happiness and tragedy as played by a great artist.” The weekly Haolam Haze 
qualified When the Storks Pass as “an excellent picture you must not miss” and I. Shrik,. 
the critic of the influential Haaretz who wrote a most favourable account on the Forty- 
First was not less moved by The Storks. The daily Kol Haam analyzed “this wonderful 
film” from the point of view of the great changes occurring in the Soviet Union, where 
everyday life is easier and richer and fuller with the golden fruits of socialist achieve- 
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ments, The conclusion drawn by the public is expressed by a paper which after express- 
ing its admiration for both films, concludes: “We want to see more of these wonderful 
Soviet pictures!” 


Nile Jel 
Tel-Aviv. Israel. 


Editors’ Note: For those of our readers who may have missed the press accounts 
about the Cannes Film Festival of 1958 we take this opportunity to inform them that the 
Soviet film When the Storks Pass was awarded the Palme d’or prize for 1958, while 
Forty- First received one of the first prizes at the Cannes Festival in 1957. 


WHAT I WOULD LIKE TO SEE IN “SOVIET LITERATURE” 


I have been a reader of Soviet Literature for almost two years and look forward with 
anticipation to each edition. Although I don’t always enjoy every story or article, there 
is usually something of interest to-me in each issue. In fiction, I particularly enjoyed 
Seryozha by Vera Panova; Windblown by K. Kudievsky; Captain Kiribeyev by P. Sazhin 
and A Shot Rang Out by S. Meleshin. In poetry my favourites were The Ugly Little Girl 
by N. Zabolotsky and the poems by Demyan Eedny. I also find many of the articles 
interesting and informative. Here are a few suggestions I would like to see incorporated 
in your magazine: 

1. Articles on some of your wonderful musicians: Gilels, Kogan, Oistrakh etc., also 
on Ulanova and the Polshoi Ballet. I have heard and/or seen these artists on recordings 
and on film and am very interested in them. For instance, I would like to read of Emil 
Gilels impressions of America, particularly as regards his trip to Eastern Canada. 

2. I would like to see a page or two in each issue devoted to the teaching of the Rus- 
sian language. I can assure you I would be your most avid pupil. 

Kindest regards to the staff of Soviet Literature, 


M. ALLEN 
Vancouver, Canada. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Evgenia Knipovich was born in 1898 in 
Leningrad. Has been known as a literary 
critic since 1919. She is the author of Hein. 
rich Heine (1931) and Heine as Politicat Lyr- 
icist (1932). Her articles and reviews often 
appear in Literaturnaya Gazeta and the mag- 
azine Znamya (Lanner). 


Irakli Andronikovy was born in 1908 in 
Leningrad and received his education at 
Leningrad University (department of history 
and philology). 

To his pen belong The Life of Lermontov 
(1939), The Stories of a Literary Explorer 


(1949), Lermontov. Researches, Articles, Stories_ 


(1952), Lermontov in Georgia in 1887 (1955), 
as well as numerous articles, reviews, and 
feuilletons. 


born in 1890, got his 
Institute 


Nikolai 
education at 


Kuzmin, 
the Polytechnical 


and at the Academy of Arts in Leningrad. 
He was a field engineer during the First World 
War and Civil War. A graphic artist, he il- 
lustrated Pushkin’s Evgeni Onegin (1938); 
this poem with his illustrations appeared in 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, Holland, Israel. He 
also. illustrated Griboyedov’s Wit Works. 
Woe, Leskov’s Left-Hander, The Enchanted 
Wanderer, and TJron Will, Lermontov’s. 
The Masquerade. Recently he has comple- 
ted his illustrations for Pushkin’s Count 
Nulin. 


Mark Charny was born in 1901 in Eob- 
ruisk (Eyelorussia), graduated from the In- 
stitute of Journalism in Moscow (1922). 

Charny is the author of several collections. 
of feature stories; among them /n Passing 
(1928), Path and People (1930), a collection 
of critical articles and essays, Life and Lite- 
rature (1957), etc. 
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